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New Books from McGraw-Hill... 


GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By JOHN J. CORSON, McKinsey & Company. The Carnegie Series in American 
Education. 209 pages, $5.50. 


“John J. Corson, a Ph.D. in economics and during most of his career a management consultant, 
has in this book applied his knowledge of governmental and industrial administration to colleges 
and universities. With a grant from the Carnegie Corporation he made on-the-spot studies of ten 
institutions and has combed the literature of academic government. The result is a land-mark 
volume indispensable to everyone seriously concerned with understanding and improving Ameri- 
can higher education.” 

—W. H. Cowley 


David Jacks Professor of Higher 
Education, Stanford University 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: Some 
Foundations, Techniques, and Processes of Program Administration. 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON, University of Minnesota. Ready in January, 1961. 


Prepared for graduate courses in guidance and counseling departments in schools of education. 
Not merely a descriptive text, it carefully reassesses and redefines the educational role of per- 
sonnel services in American higher education. The text discusses management, maintenance, 
coordination, and administration of the student personnel services and integrates these with the 
total educational program of the institution. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
By HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan State University. Ready in January, 1961. 


An introductory text for freshman or first-semester sophomore courses in psychology of adjust- 
ment, personality and adjustment, personality and growth, etc. Synthesizing the usual life- 
oriented and science-oriented approaches, the text treats four major divisions: The Science of 
Personality, Personality Traits, Personality Structure and Adjustment Problems. 


LAROUSSE MODERN FRENCH-ENGLISH ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY 
By the Librairie Larousse. 768 pages, $8.95. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS, Second Edition 


By THOMAS L. WADE and HOWARD H., TAYLOR, Florida State University. 
Ready in March, 1961. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Outstanding RONALD Books 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


Dwight L. Gentry and Charles A. Taff—both University of Maryland 


Ready in Feb. This new book interre- 
lates the functions of management and 
integrates the role of business enterprise 
in the social and economic order. Avoid- 
ing confusing detail, it offers a teachable 
presentation of the entire scope of busi- 
ness administration. Book stresses the 
sound management principles that under- 


lie the organization, operation, and con- 
trol of the various types of business 
enterprise and the function they perform. 
Stimulating cases and questions illustrate 
administrative decision-making situa- 
tions. Instructors Manual available. 
1961. 700 pp.; 74 ills.; tables. $7.00 


LEARNING TO STUDY 


William W. Farquhar and John D. Krumboltz—both Michigan State University; and 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota 


A practical manual of study tech-study progress chart and self-appraisal 
niques, this new book focuses through-tests. “Interesting—challenging—sound- 
out on concrete solutions to actual study/y based on common learning habits.” 
problems. An effective formula for study—Esther J. McConihe, Western Re- 
—the Triple S Technique—is outlinedserve University. 1960. 243 pp.; 36 ills., 
and explained. Includes a self-checking tables. Paper Cover. $2.25 


A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Edited by Harry W. Rudman and Irving Rosenthal—both The City College of New York 


Ready in January. This stimulating an- 
thology is designed to acquaint students 
with representative samples of effective, 
functional writing on contemporary 
issues. Geared to student interests, the 
subjects range from fraternity life to 


world affairs. They afford a practical 
means of encouraging individual thought 
and expression and of teaching the requi- 
site vocabulary, comprehension, and rhe- 
torical skills. 1961. 438 pp. Paper Cover. 

$3.40 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Phyllis C. Martin and Elizabeth Lee Vincent——both Chatham College 


Highly praised, new textbook pro- 
vides a unique understanding of the 
structure of the human body. It com- 
bines an introduction to physiology with 
background material from embryology, 
anatomy, and psychology. Book discusses 
how intelligence, attitudes, and feelings 


affect and are, in turn, affected by the 
body. Many original drawings by Wil- 
liam A. Osborn form an integral part 
of the book. “Excellent in every way...” 
—Clara Riley, Seattle Pacific College. 
1960. 541 pp.; 217 ills., tables. $6.50 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Gregory A. Kimble, Duke University 


Widely used textbook treats contem- 
porary psychology as an objective, obser- 
vational science. It introduces students to 
the broad field of study and basic meth- 
odology; covers sensation and perception, 
the rudiments of developmental psy- 
chology and learning theory, behavior 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


er 


dynamics, etc. . factual and vigor- 
ous.”’—William J. McGill, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Instruc- 
tor’s Manual and Student Workbook 
available. 1956. 400 pp.; 228 ills., tables. 


$6 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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A NEW learning and studying aid for ALL students . . . 


GREGG NOTEHAND 


By Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 
NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


Improves Learning 
© Extends Retention 


® Increases Study Efficiency 
through Effective Techniques of 


Listening Reading Notemaking 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a textbook integrating instruction in the techniques 
of making discriminate notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing 
system based on the simple Gregg alphabet. 


Write for illustrated brochure 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION—McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., INC. 


Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 


1961 Revisions for use in junior colleges..... 


e ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES © 


8th Edition—By Noble and Niswonger 


» BUSINESS LAW 


5th Edition—By Anderson and Kumpf 


e ECONOMICS: Principles and Applications 


4th Edition—By Dodd and Hailstones 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27—New Rochelle, N.Y.—Chicago 5—Burlingame, Calif.—Dallas 2 
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; Our spring list 


Your classes 


THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
By M. Kepuart, University of Pennsylvania 


A FIRST COURSE IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By Brent K. ASHABRANNER, United States International Cooperation 
Administration; D. Jupson Mitsurn, Oklahoma State University, and 
Cecit B. Wituiams, Texas Christian University 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH HANDBOOK 
By FLoyp C. Watkins and Epwin T. Martin, Emory University 


The third edition of BEGINNING FRENCH 
By WituiaM S. Henprrx and WALTER MEIDEN, Ohio State University 


The fourth edition of PSYCHOLOGY: Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 
By Norman L. Munn, Bowdoin College 


EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
By Tyrus Hittway, Colorado State College 


For: Your own bookshelf 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Kate HEVNER MUELLER, Jndiana University 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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On Increasing Understanding of Junior Colleges 


HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD 


IT 1s incomprehensible that there is so 
much public misunderstanding about the 
full scope and functions of the junior and 
community colleges—a segment of Amer- 
ican higher education which comprises 
one-third of all collegiate institutions and 
which enroll in excess of 900,000 men and 
women. An awareness of the lack of ade- 
quate knowledge of our junior colleges 
has been recognized by the writer for some 
time, but in recent months it has been 
accentuated as a result of his activities as 
president of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

Out of this experience comes a convic- 
tion that basic to the problem of under- 
standing junior colleges are two weak- 
nesses. First, we have failed miserably to 
get across to large numbers of people out- 
side the profession a clear-cut picture of 
our basic philosophy, our goals, and our 
uniqueness. Too often we have spent our 
time, our knowledge and our efforts talk- 
ing to ourselves. Too seldom has the story 
been told in the right way, at the right 
time, and to the right people. Second, 
there has been an overemphasis on the lo- 
cal characteristics of individual institu- 
tions that has resulted in a kind of pro- 


vincialism which has tended to cramp 
public understanding of the heterogeneity 
and complexity of the junior and com- 
munity college movement. Whereas peo- 
ple in New England conjure an image of 
privately-supported independent junior 
colleges, people in California visualize 
only a pattern of publicly-supported jun- 
ior and community colleges. It is small 
wonder that the American people in gen- 
eral have considerable difficulty in under- 
standing and knowing the true junior col- 
lege and its unlimited potential for 
contributing to the fulfillment of the 
needs of higher education. 

Most great educational movements 
have had the responsibility of adequately 
interpreting themselves to the people. In 
their own time and in their own way the 
American college and university and later 
the secondary school, found it essential to 
develop an understandable image of the 
nature of their institutions that all might 
know them better. Let there be no mis- 
take, it takes a long while to develop in 
the minds of people in a complex society 
a true image of any institution whether it 
is essentially religious, economic, social, or 
cultural. The obligations of junior col- 
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leges in this connection are not new or 
unique, but by their very nature, they are 
as urgent. 

Herein rests an on-going obligation of 
all those closely associated and identified 
with the junior and community college 
movement, namely, to get the average 
person to know and to understand better 
the function of these institutions. The 
responsibility involves much more than a 
concerted public relations campaign with 
all its attendant publicity aimed at gain- 
ing converts and support for the junior 
college movement. It is essential that the 
unique characteristics of the college be 
clearly and concisely set forth. Once that 
information is available which most 
understandingly describes the philosophy 
and function of junior colleges, a con- 
structive suggestion may prove helpful. 

It is necessary that not only our teach- 
ers know what the junior college move- 
ment really constitutes, but it is desirous 
that our students be equally informed. 
How can one expect faculty or students to 
answer questions or to describe the edu- 
cational concepts which make up the 
junior college movement if their knowl- 
edge is primarily limited to the place in 
which they teach or study. Too often new 
faculty members are absorbed into a sys- 
tem with too little orientation beyond ad- 
ministrative detail and local institutional 
know-how. Too often students begin tak- 
ing courses without a fundamental know]- 
edge of junior colleges. It is small wonder 
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that these people are unable to interpret 
adequately the role of the junior colleges 
to the community. 

It is not difficult to overcome the weak- 
nesses in the chain one would forge to in- 
crease public understanding of American 
junior colleges. Each junior college ad- 
ministrator should make certain that all 
members of his faculty are familiar with 
the characteristics of the whole junior 
college movement as well as the particular 
function of his own institution. Certainly, 
there is available enough information in 
the literature which, along with faculty 
orientation sessions, could provide a basis 
for a common background. 

It should not be left to chance that 
somewhere, somehow, in one or more of 
his courses or contacts within the college, 
the student will obtain a realistic picture 
of the junior college movement. Every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. One 
should experience little difficulty in estab- 
lishing this common experience through 
freshman orientation, convocations or 
subject areas. The importance of such a 
program in accelerating the goal of better 
understanding would be truly significant. 

Whatever can be done to increase pub- 
lic understanding of the junior college 
movement should be done. Within our 
own institutions there is available in the 


faculty and students an almost unlimited 
reservoir for disseminating the story. 
There is an obligation on our part to see 
that it is done. 
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The Junior College Challenge of the Sixties 


WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD AND HENRY M. REITAN 


DURING THE past 40 years American junior 
colleges have experienced unprecedented 
growth. Teachers and administrators who 
are now leaving the junior college field 
because of retirement age are indicating 
that they would like a few more years of 
service as the junior college comes into 
its full power. These teachers remember 
the years of struggle for status and recog- 
nition which the junior college experi- 
enced during its adolescence. Such growth 
is richly deserved. With the fervor of the 
revolutionist, early junior college leaders 
established institutions that were dedi- 
cated to a single purpose—find the edu- 
cational needs of the people and design 
a program to fit these needs. Gradually 
these needs were translated into purposes 
which are stated by almost every public 
junior college in the United States—(1) 
to offer pre-professional and liberal arts 
education to those who will transfer to a 
degree-granting institution, (2) to offer 
general education for those whose goals 
are not necessarily the attainment of a 
traditional college degree, (3) to offer 
vocational and technical education for 
those who plan to enter employment with- 


WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD is Professor of 
Education and Consultant for Junior Colleges, 
Washington State University, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

HENRY M. REITAN is an assistant professor 
in the School of Education, Washington State 
University. 


out additional formal education beyond 
the junior college, (4) to offer guidance 
and counseling services which will aid the 
student in making a wise educational and 
vocational choice, and (5) to offer numer- 
ous community services which will enrich 
the life of the communities the junior 
college serves. 

The junior colleges, in varying degree, 
have been loyal to these purposes. They 
have established themselves as a new and 
unique kind of institution in the whole 
pattern of education beyond high school. 
These colleges have done an outstanding 
job of serving students from a wide variety 
of social and economic backgrounds. 
Probably no junior college fits the tra- 
ditional pattern set down in textbooks. All 
are somewhat unique in their compre- 
hensiveness and purpose when compared 
with other institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Accountability and sensitivity to the 
public is a characteristic which sets the 
junior college apart from other institutions 
which serve post-high school youth. 

But times have changed! Dynamic 
changes in American society, and in 
higher education in particular, have pre- 
sented challenges in the past five years 
which are greater than those experienced 
in the whole past history of the junior 
college movement. Junior coilege adminis- 
trators and teachers cannot turn a deaf 
ear to the voices of the times. At the same 
time, the counsel coming from miany 
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quarters must be carefully assessed. It is 
well known that a larger proportion of the 
total college age population is seeking 
admission to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Many groups, including junior col- 
lege governing boards, are urging, and in 
some cases demanding, that the junior 
college become selective in its admission 
policies. Accompanying these demands is 
the implication that junior colleges should 
concentrate on preprofessional and gen- 
eral education programs. Technical, and 
terminal programs would probably go by 
the board. The increased emphasis on the 
search for the gifted student has led some 
junior colleges to concentrate their efforts 
on programs which exclude those of lesser 
talents. 

Junior college faculties and administra- 
tors who have long battled for institutional 
recognition and status are now being ac- 
tively wooed by many senior institutions 
who look to them for aid in handling the 
large bulk of their freshman and sopho- 
more classes. While it is perfectly natural 
for the junior college staffs to accept with 
favor this sudden ardor from a new suitor, 
it would seem a cooling off period is in 
order. Experienced junior college people 
who are viewing their new status have 
voiced the alarmed opinion that forces 
for status within the junior college may 
bring about more rapid and widespread 
change than could be possibly brought 
about by external forces. 

Groups in many communities are be- 
coming highly vocal in wanting the junior 
college to become a four-year degree- 
granting institution. Overlooking the 


stated purposes of the junior college, these 
groups seem to feel that the junior college 
“babe” must become the senior college 
“man” if growth is to be brought about 
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at all. 

In an attempt to find out whether or 
not these areas of concern were shared by 
junior college leaders, the following ques- 
tions were posed to six prominent junior 
college leaders: 

1. To what extent should a public junior col- 
lege assume the functions of the lower 
division work of the state college and 
university? 

2. Should there be a state plan that specifically 
allocates the functions of education beyond 
high school to various kinds of educational 
institutions? 

3. Do you think that there is danger that the 
junior colleges, in providing for the aca- 
demically able, might provide inadequate 
programs for the less academically able? 


In response to the question, “To what 
extent should a public junior college as- 
sume the functions of the lower division 
work of the state college and university?”’, 
Dr. Adolph Unruh, former Junior Ad- 
ministrator, now Director, of the summer 
session at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, had this to say: “It seems 
to me that many of our deans are still 
talking about the same objectives that we 
were talking about in the 40’s. It also 
seems to me that there have been vast 
changes in the educational scene since that 
time. It may be that the junior college 
will come to serve an entirely different 
function from that which was originally 
projected for it. Several things could 
happen to it. It might become the dump- 
ing ground for all graduates in the area. 
In some other state it might take over 
completely the college preparatory pro- 
gram at the two-year level while state 
institutions concern themselves with the 
upper two years of higher education. In 
still other areas the junior college might 
become entirely terminal and vocational 


and because of the pressure of technical 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES 


training the amount of general education 
would be materially reduced in the two- 
year curriculum.” 

Dr. Lloyd J. Elias, Director of Junior 
College Education, Washington State 


Department of Education, wrote: “Where’ 


the population distribution of the state 
encourages establishment of a sufficient 
number of effective junior colleges I 
would regard it as a logical division of 
responsibility that the two-year institu- 
tions take over approximately 60—70 per 
cent of the total lower division work with 
care being taken that community colleges 
do not become regarded as places in which 
the superior student is not properly 
placed.” 

Dr. Raymond Young, Center for Study 
of Higher Education, University of Michi- 
gan, answered: “I think that we should 
never dispense with lower divisions of 
public four-year institutions although 
they might expect to experience an enroll- 
ment composition shift toward propor- 
tionately larger upper division and gradu- 
ate enrollments. Therefore, I see the 
junior college as the instrument on which 
we will increasingly rely for economically 
handling the bulk of students who aspire 
to a degree program, but it will not assume 
full responsibility for these programs.” 

Dr. S. V. Martorana and Dr. Grant 
Morrison from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion responding jointly stated: “The ex- 
tent to which the public junior college 
should assume the function of the lower 
division work of state colleges and uni- 
versities rests basically on the concept of 
the function to be performed by each of 
these three types of institutions. As we 
see it, every state college and university 
can justify having a lower division; how- 
ever, we feel firmly that this lower division 


185 
should not be established and maintained 


as a general service of the institution to 
the constituency of a state. Rather, this 
lower division should be justified in order 
to (a) provide a unit for research in in- 
structional practice, curriculum develop- 
ment, articulation for lower division and 
upper division programs, student person- 
nel services, and the like, and (b) make 
readily available a practice vehicle for 
instruction through which professors on a 
state college or university staff have the 
opportunity for experience in teaching 
lower division personnel for the insights 
this provides to their basic function of 
graduate training and preparation of per- 
sonnel to staff junior colleges as well as 
other types of higher institutions. 

“It is difficult to translate the principle 
suggested in these statements to an abso- 
lute figure of lower division size in state 
colleges and universities. We think, how- 
ever, that a lower division of a fifth or 
sixth of the total enrollment of the state 
college or university might be defensible 
for the purposes we have set forth.” 

Dr. Fred K. Eshleman, Dean, Henry 
Ford Community College, Dearborn, 
Michigan, expressed his opinion in the 
following statement: “I believe that the 
objectives of a locally controlled com- 
munity college should cover the entire 
span of post-high school educational needs: 
in the community so far as the institution: 
is able ‘to do a guod job. This runs the 
gamut from informal noncredit adult edu-. 
cation through the broad technical-termi- 
nal offerings appropriate to the commun-. 
ity general education beyond the high 
school and a quality program covering 
the first two years toward the bachelor’s. 
degree. The extent of offerings in this lat- 
ter field may be determined somewhat: 
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upon the private and public four-year 
colleges in the commuting area, but for 
my own part I would hate to operate a 
community college that did not offer the 
first two years of college parallel work. 
Within my own experience, I find a great 
deal of shuffling between the terminal and 
college parallel offerings. Being able to do 
this is one additional advantage to the 
student that a community college can 
offer.” 

In considering the question of whether 
or not there should be a state plan that 
specifically allocates the functions of edu- 
cation beyond high school to various kinds 
of educational institutions, Dr. Young 
replied, “I believe every state should have 
a state master plan for education beyond 
the high school which is based on a 
thorough and comprehensive study of 
facts and conducted in a competent scien- 
tific manner. This plan should serve as a 
blueprint and guide for any and all edu- 
cational institutional developments and 
policies and be subject to periodic review 
and change as results of continuing studies 
would indicate. This plan would concern 
itself with provision of education for all 
purposes. A policy should be in existence 
which among other things defines and 
clarifies the functions of various institu- 
tional segments of the post-high school 
educational spectrum. Based upon such a 
policy the state master plan would specifi- 
cally allocate functions of post-high school 
education to various and appropriate 
kinds of educational institutions as well as 
guide most effectively the expansion and 
creation of additional ones, be they two- 
or four-year units.” 

In answering the question regarding 
state planning, Dr. Eshleman wrote, “In 
Michigan, we believe strongly in the local 
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control of public education, so far as it is 
feasible. We favor aggressive state plan- 
ning. I would not like to have a state 
agency that specifically allocates the func- 
tions of education beyond the high school 
in an arbitrary and dictatorial way, but I 
would recommend a state agency that 
assists us in defining our functions and 
would devise a pattern of guide lines. I 
would welcome a state agency that passes 
on the establishment of community col- 
leges, that assists them in clarifying their 
role, but does not go so far as to dictate 
to a community college the specific courses 
and programs that it might offer.” 

Martorana and Morrison made the 
following comment regarding state plan- 
ning: “We feel that there definitely 
should be a state plan that allocates func- 
tions of education beyond high school to 
various kinds of educational institutions. 
Such a plan is basic to sound long-range 
planning for the development and ad- 
vancement of the total higher education 
enterprise.” 

Elias wrote: “I have reservations about 
the effectiveness of any state plan which 
arbitrarily allocates various kinds of edu- 
cational responsibility to various educa- 
tional institutions. I feel that a broad plan 
should point up and make decisions con- 
cerning institutional allocations of broad 
bands of responsibility but that reasonable 
flexibility should be possible to every insti- 
tution in order to preclude their becoming 
narrowly channeled.” 

The third question was directed toward 
the influence that increased programming 
for the academically able junior college 
student might have on programs for stu- 
dents of lesser abilities. In answer to the 
question, “Do you think there is danger 
that the junior colleges, in catering to the 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES 


academically able, might provide inade- 
quate programs for the less academically 
able?”, Dr. Eshleman replied: “—my an- 
swer is ‘yes’. With a flood of enrollments 
in all colleges, I believe I sense a raising 
of admission standards and an emphasis 
upon the more solid traditional academic 
subjects. Somehow or other, colleges seem 
to feel that the ‘thicker the cream’ the 
better the institution, and this may be a 
proper position to take in a state or pri- 
vate university, but a true community col- 
lege must have a real concern, and can 
provide appropriate curriculum, for all 
in the community who can profit from 
education beyond the high school. 

“We should be willing to exercise both 
patience and tolerance toward young 
people of rather average ability and, by 
some means, instill within our staffs the 
feeling that teaching well those of average 
ability and assisting them in finding their 
proper place in society is as noble a task 
and just as great a contribution to society 
as working with the gifted.” 

Martorana and Morrison answered, 
“Yes, we do see dangers of junior colleges 
abandoning their original purposes. More 
than that, we think it is likely to happen 
in most, if not all, geographic areas of the 
country. The danger of abandonment of 
the present concepts of service of public 
two-year colleges exists, in our judgment, 
in every state which lacks a clearly formu- 
lated, generally published, and popularly 
accepted state plan for the development 
of higher education in which the role of 
different institutions is set forth.” 

Raymond Young wrote, “I certainly do 
see a danger—a danger that at a point in 
the movement where there seemed to be 
hopes for these institutions to accept the 
responsibility in our society for offering 
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the breadth and diversity of programs de- 
manded in breaking out of the ‘transfer 
shell’ the emphasis upon the more aca- 
demically able provides an excuse and in- 
fluence to diminish those hopes.” 

Adolph Unruh answered concerning 
the junior college’s role, “It very well 
might bask in the halo of the university 
which it is serving. It would thus be re- 
duced to a sort of preparatory institution. 
... from all this, it is easy to see that it may 
happen in the next ten years that someone 
from the outside will assume the leader- 
ship for the junior colleges in the country 
and tell them and prescribe for them their 
niche in the educational world unless 
there is enlightened and vigorous leader- 
ship at the junior college level by the 
junior colleges themselves.”’ 

Lloyd J. Elias wrote, “You voice a 
danger which is as evident as most of the 
frailties of human nature. The recent 
frantic search for genius and the gifted 
and heightened emphasis upon increasing 
the grade point average for entrance into 
higher institutions may be creating a new 
cult of worship of the egghead which may 
pull our high school programs out of bal- 
ance, not to mention our junior colleges. 

“The danger is an insidious one because 
it begins at the instructor level and serves. 
the traditional weaknesses of instructors to- 
secure discipline and merit to their subject 
matter solely on the basis of its difficulty. 
I think there is a real danger and it is 
going to call for some real leadership. The 
true genius of the community-junior col- 
lege lies in its hitherto freedom from the 
inflexible traditions of higher education 
and its assumed dedication to the respon- 
sibility of developing sound educational 


programs to meet proven needs.” 
The six leaders in junior college educa- 
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tion demonstrate a high degree of agree- 
ment in their answers to the questions 
posed concerning the roles and purposes 
of the junior college. There is a remark- 
able similarity in their concern for the 
future of the community college. 

Junior colleges are emerging into an era 
which offers expanded opportunities but 
also incipient pitfalls which threaten the 
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fulfillment of their avowed purposes. A 
close scrutiny of basic philosophy and wise 
planning at both local and state levels in 
the light of this scrutiny seem paramount 
at this time. Growth is not enough. 
Planned growth which meets the post- 
high school needs of a community’s youth 
is imperative. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


American Folk Literature 
Vera Hallowell, Harcum Junior College, Havertown, Pennsylvania 


ONE SUCCESSFUL method of teaching 
American folk literature at Harcum Jun- 
ior College is to begin with the experi- 
ences of the students and progress from 
this point. Since superstition is an im- 
portant element in folklore, the writer felt. 
it might be well to learn of the supersti- 
tions existing among the girls in the class. 
They were the usual ones: walking 
around a ladder, throwing salt over the 
shoulder, etc. A few stories of personal 
experiences were unique—the “hanging 
tree” in Chester County and the appear- 
ance of a light over the railroad in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. After discussing the rea- 
son for superstition, the class read tales of 
witchcraft, superstition, ghost and devil 
stories. 

Since Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
is rich in folklore, a special study was 
made of the Pennsylvania Dutch and 
their unique contribution to American 
folklore. The “hex signs,” which are used 
for “fancy,” the designs used in quilts, and 
the pottery were of interest to the art stu- 
dents. The historical background, mode of 


transportation of the Amish “folk,” and 
strange language of the Deutch were 
studied. 

After becoming familiar with the lore of 
these people, the class took a field trip to 
the Pennsylvania Farm Museum in Lan- 
caster County. It depicts rural Pennsyl- 
vania from the “Age of the Homespun” 
to the “Gay Nineties.” Here every possible 
item related to rural life, domestic arts, 
craft work, and folk objects was depicted. 

A trip to the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country is not complete unless one can 
enjoy the abundant food as prepared by 
the “Deutch.” The group ate lunch in 
“Es Deutch Haus” where most of the 
girls ordered the complete lunch of 
“seven sweets and seven sours” and the 
traditional “shoo fly” pie. 

Traveling along, the girls viewed beau- 
tiful farms with the well-kept barns and 
scrubbed houses, the Amish in their 
quaint wagons, and the children return- 
ing from school. The writer is convinced 
that such an experience greatly enriched 
knowledge of folklore in America. 
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The Faculty Incentive Plan at Odessa College 


LUIS M. MORTON, JR. 


THIS IS THE story of a county junior col- 
lege and its successful efforts in creating 
an atmosphere of continued academic ex- 
cellence. The climate on the campus of 
this college has traditionally been one of 
warmth and friendliness. Relations be- 
tween the faculty, administration, and 
board of regents could only be described 
as one of comradeship; faculty morale has 
always been high. This superior working 
environment, however, has never contrib- 
uted to a feeling of complacency; on the 
contrary, the reverse has emerged, and a 
plan for uninterrupted faculty academic 
improvement has become a sudden and 
pleasant reality. 

At a regular meeting of the board of 
regents, the board president, Basil G. Wil- 
kerson, announced that he felt the exigen- 
cies of this era cried for sound vision, 
greater sacrifice, higher educational aims, 
and academic excellence. He added that 
if civilization is to survive the apparent 
perils and meet every challenge success- 
fully, citizens should be prepared to meet 
their responsibilities with action and not 
words. He further emphasized that, 
among others, an indispensible factor in 
providing the needed strength in educa- 
tion is a superior faculty which would be 
constantly engaged in formal study and 


LUIS M. MORTON, JR., is Dean of Ad- 
missions at Odessa College, Odessa, Texas. 
For a number of years he has been a book 
review editor for the Junior College Journal. 


training—one which would be in a per- 
petual state of academic alert, which 
could feel a sense of personal advance- 
ment as well as professional growth. In 
order to accomplish this, teaching person- 
nel should be provided the necessary 
means to pursue higher education re- 
gardless of the advanced position of 
their present educational status. He did 
not mince words when he introduced a 
resolution for “some kind of faculty in- 
centive plan.” He advanced a program 
which would take the classroom instructor, 
including those holding doctorates, back 
to graduate school at regular intervals. 
Needless to say, the faculty was immedi- 
ately enthusiastic over the possibility of 
such a project materializing and were 
equally appreciative for the enlightened 
and generous suggestion. They did not 
have long to wait. 

The first step was to establish a com- 
mittee composed of members from the 
faculty, administration, and board of re- 
gents to study the feasibility of such a 
course of action and to work out a pre- 
liminary draft of suggestions. The next 
step was to refine the general suggestions 
into concrete statements to govern the 
plan. Within a few days a detailed pro- 
gram was completed and made ready to 
present to the teachers. The third step 
was accomplished as quickly as the first 
two. A faculty meeting was called, and 
the generous recommendations contained 
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in the plan were accepted unanimously. 
In the final step the board of regents re- 
viewed the recommendations made by the 
committee and, with minor alterations, 
passed the proposed faculty incentive 
plan. 

The plan is simple enough. It provides 
an additional month’s salary each year if, 
during a period of three years, the faculty 
members will further their education by 
passing with satisfactory grades at least 
eight semester hours of graduate work in 
their fields. One case has already arisen 
wherein a teacher planning to attend sum- 
mer school could not find the proper 
graduate courses to take. In this instance 
the teacher was advised by the president 
to enroll in courses in a related field even 
though they would constitute undergradu- 
ate studies. This was done so that the 
proper prerequisite subjects could be satis- 
fied. In situations like this, the rule of 
reason must be applied. The following is 
a general statement of the purpose and 
organization of the plan as passed by the 


board of regents of Odessa College: 


Never in history has it been more impera- 
tive that the United States make the best use 
of its human resources; never in history has it 
been more necessary that every citizen of the 
United States be educated to make his best 
contribution to American life. These two 
things are necessary if the United States is to 
maintain its lead in international relations, 
international affairs, and international compe- 
tition. 

With larger and larger numbers of students 
entering and seeking to enter colleges of the 
United States, with training beyond the high 
school becoming more and more necessary for 
the economic and professional development 
of the individual, colleges everywhere are 
seeking to expand their facilities, increase 
their faculties, and improve the quality of 
instruction offered. 

This committee recognizes the excellent 


professional status of the faculty of Odessa 
College as evidenced by the success of its 
graduates in senior colleges and universities, 
in professional schools, and in the economic 
life of this and other communities. This com- 
mitee feels that the faculty should be en- 
couraged to maintain and improve this status, 
thereby contributing to the efficiency of the 
teaching staff of the college, and in turn bene- 
fiting students of the college. 

The committee recommends that the fol- 
lowing plan of professional development be 
adopted by the Board of Regents to become 
effective with the fall semester of 1960: 


. That the full-time teaching personnel 
of Odessa College who are at present on 
less than a 12 months’ contract be 
placed on an extra month’s salary, the 
extra month’s salary to consist of 1/9 of 
the annual teaching salary. 

2. That in return the teaching personnel 
of Odessa College be required to ac- 
cumulate a minimum of 8 semester 
hours every 3 years. 

. That the 8 semester hours must be in 
the major academic teaching field, or 
related fields, of the instructor, with 
grades of satisfactory quality. 

4. That in the case of instructors who 
already possess doctorates, the amount 
of hours accumulated will be the same 
as that for teachers who do not possess 
doctorates. 

5. That prior to taking this credit work, 
the instructor will confer with the presi- 
dent of the college on the courses to be 
taken and secure written adminisrative 
approval of the proposed courses. 

6. That a system of escrow be developed 

for the extra month’s pay under the 

following conditions: 

a. Teachers who earn 8 semester hours 
on their own accord in the summer of 
1960 will be eligible for the 10th 
month’s salary in the summer of 1961, 
1962, and 1963. 

b. Teachers who accumulate 8 semester 
hours in the summer of 1961 will be 
eligible for the 10th month’s pay in 
the summer of 1961, 1962, and 1963. 

c. Teachers who accumulate 8 semester 
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THE FACULTY INCENTIVE PLAN AT ODESSA COLLEGE 


hours in the summer of 1962 will be 
eligible for 2 months’ pay at the end 
of the summer of 1962 and 1 month’s 
pay in the summer of 1963. 

d. Teachers who wait until the summer 
of 1963 to earn 8 semester hours will 
be paid 2 months’ pay at the end of 
the summer of 1963, and 1 month’s 
salary at the end of the next school 
year. 

e. Provisions of this escrow system will 
be repetitive beginning with the 
summer of 1964. 

. Any faculty member who resigns from 
Odessa College to accept a position 
elsewhere will forfeit any escrow pay- 
ments previously earned. | 
g. All new instructors shall become 

eligible for participation in this plan 
immediately upon beginning employ- 
ment. 

. That the provisions of this plan be made 
compulsory on all instructors with ex- 
ceptions noted below. 

8. That members of the teaching staff who 
are on a 12 months’ contract be per- 
mitted 6 weeks’ release every third 
summer to earn college credit, if they 
so desire, with the approval of the presi- 
dent. 

9. That this plan in no way involves non- 
teaching staff members whose summer 
plans for work on an advanced degree 
have already been approved by the 
Board of Regents. 

10. That members of the physical education 
staff be permitted to substitute a total 
of 2 weeks of physical education clinics 
for 2 semester hours of the total of 8 
hours required. If this substitution is 
made, funds paid to instructors for 
expenses while attending clinics will be 
discontinued. 


It is almost unnecessary to mention the 
effect of the incentive plan on faculty 
morale. Despite the excellent working 
conditions which prevail at the college 
and notwithstanding the wholesome and 
repeated yearly salary increment to which 
the faculty has been accustomed, nothing 
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seems to have spiraled the feeling of good- 
will as high as this plan. The personal in- 
terest exhibited by the board toward the 
faculty as well as the professional ad- 
vancement which would assure them a 
more rewarding future, was enough to 
create an atmosphere of confidence and 
joy. Although members of the administra- 
tion were not included in this plan, the 
regents have established a policy of per- 
mitting each administrator who can better 
himself academically by attending gradu- 
ate school to attend six weeks of summer 
school each year. Salaries are continued 
during the weeks they are studying. 

As soon as the plan was passed, many 
faculty members began investigating the 
possibilities of attending summer school 
the first year of the plan’s operation, dur- 
ing the summer of 1961. Since the inten- 
tion of the regents was to make the plan 
flexible enough to meet reasonable re- 
quirements, a few teachers decided to 
request that their attendance of school 
during the summer of 1960 be counted to 
satisfy the plan’s requirements. Minor 
matters such as these were easily worked 
out to the satisfaction of everyone. Of 
course it is impossible to consider intan- 
gible future plans as concrete in nature, 
but a number of the faculty have ex- 
pressed the desire to do advanced work 
every year. Others feel that they would 
prefer to attend every other summer, and 
some say they will go every third summer. 
The incentive plan has already made it 
financially possible for several to achieve 
a more advanced degree within a much 
shorter period of time than they had 
originally anticipated. 

When a faculty member decides to be- 
gin study under the incentive plan, a 
simple procedure is employed. There is 
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almost no red tape involved in determin- 
ing which institution to attend and which 
courses to take. The teacher planning to 
attend merely chooses a recognized and 
properly accredited institution and maps 
out a course plan which includes the 
description of the course and relates it to 
his field of study. He fills out a brief form 
and presents it to the president of the 
college who reviews the information and, 
if everything is in order, gives the formal 
permission. 

As previously mentioned, the intention 
of the regents was to provide a flexible 
and reasonable plan which could be 
molded to the needs of the recipients. For 
example, subsequent to confirming the 
incentive plan, the board declared that 
teachers receiving a “leave of absence” 
for the purpose of prolonged study would 
be eligible to receive benefits under the 
plan when they returned to work at 
Odessa College. This and other instances 
of “adjustment” indicate that where there 
is good faith, a solution is easily available. 
Obviously, where the needs are varied and 
circumstances to be considered are diverse, 
a rigid plan would be unworkable. 

Faculty interest is electric: For each 
teacher who attended school during the 
summer of 1959, six planned to study 
during the summer of 1960 and eight 
during the summer of 1961. This evidence 
would seem to indicate that the percent- 
age of those planning to study in the 
future is several times greater than those 
who attended prior to the passing of the 
incentive plan. Only time and trial will 
reveal the true worth of this program, but 
it is hoped that the plan will be a success 
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and that students, community, faculty, 
and the college will all benefit from its 
spirit and content. 

Since this college is supported by county 
tax funds, and since the major taxpayers 
are naturally conscious of any new large 
bulk expenditure, one might wonder 
about their attitude concerning the ex- 
pense involved in implementing a plan of 
this magnitude. The cost of the project 
will amount to an initial increase in budg- 
et expenditures of roughly $35,000 per 
year. Everyone connected with the formu- 
lation of the incentive plan was pleased to 
learn that a committee composed of major 
taxpayers was complimentary of the pur- 
pose and organization of the project. 
Further, the members agreed it was a 
worthy undertaking that would unques- 
tionably - assist in raising the quality of 
instruction. These men were happy to be 
able to endorse such a program and 
accepted the additional cost as merely 
another responsibility which communities 
should willingly assume. They also agreed 
that in no way did they consider the in- 
centive plan as a device to raise salaries 
but as a necessary expenditure to meet 
the educational requirements of this age. 

Since the plan has been in operation, 
no adverse criticism has been expressed by 
citizens of the community concerning 
either its purpose or the amount allocated 
for it. In fact, numerous compliments 
have been received from businessmen and - 
civic leaders. All of this points out the 
acceptability of the plan to the community 
as a whole. This might be indicative of 
how other communities would react to 
similar programs. 
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The College Credit Program for Selected High 
School Seniors at Fresno City 


JOHN S. HANSEN 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS a few public junior 
colleges in California have accepted a 
limited number of high school seniors for 
enrollment on a part-time basis. During 
the summer of 1959, legislation was en- 
acted in California which made it possible 
for junior colleges—under certain con- 
ditions—to obtain state aid (up to 1/3 
unit of Average Daily Attendance per 
student) without detracting from the full 
ADA received for the students by their 
high schools. As a result of this legislation, 
many more junior colleges have made it 
possible for selected high school seniors 
to take courses for college credit in addi- 
tion to their high school programs. 

Fresno City College was one of the 
junior colleges which got off to an early 
start in the program (locally referred to 
as the College Credit Program) by ad- 
mitting high school seniors to courses in 
Russian which were not provided in the 
high schools. In a complete sense, how- 
ever, the College Credit Program for high 
school seniors did not get underway at 
Fresno City College until the fall of 1959, 
following the state legislation enacted that 
summer. 

As a consequence of this program at 


JOHN S. HANSEN is Vice President of 
Fresno City College, Fresno, California, For- 
merly he was an instructor and Dean of 
Students at the College of the Sequoias in 
Visalia, California. 


City College, 47 students from four high 
schools were enrolled in 50 classes during 
the fall semester of 1959-60. For the 
spring semester of that year, 63 students 
from nine high schools were registered in 
a total of 75 classes. For the 1960-61 fall 
semester, 64 students are enrolled in 75 
classes. At this juncture, it perhaps should 
be mentioned that the high school seniors 
enrolled in the College Credit Program 
were enrolled in regular college courses 
and were graded on the same basis and 
in every way treated the same as other 
college students. As a matter of fact, 
teachers were not informed concerning 
which of their students were high school 
seniors. | 

For the fall semester of last year, Col- 
lege Credit Program students received 
grades on the following percentage distri- 
bution basis: A—24 per cent, B—52 per 
cent, C—20 per cent, D—2 per cent, F— 
2 per cent, compared with a grade distri- 
bution on a percentage basis for all stu- 
dents in the classes in which the selected 
high school students were enrolled of A— 
13 per cent, B—25 per cent, C—39 per 
cent, D—17 per cent, F—6 per cent. 

The spring semester grade results indi- 
cated an even stronger performance by 
the high school students. Their grades 
were A—32 per cent, B—4l per cent, 
C—23 per cent, D—4 per cent, and F— 
0 per cent, compared to all students in the 
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same classes who received A—17 per cent, 
B—24 per cent, C—-35 per cent, D—14 
per cent, and F—10 per cent. Only two 
College Credit Program students with- 
drew from the program before completing 
courses for which they were enrolled. 

Courses taken by these students in- 
cluded human anatomy, general psy- 
chology, psycholegy of personal and social 
adjustment, Russian, California history, 
introduction to sociology, introduction to 
philosophy, analytical geometry and intro- 
duction to calculus, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, principles of economics, music fund- 
amentals, world events, and elementary 
plane surveying. 

In an attempt to evaluate the program, 
faculty members and students participat- 
ing in it were asked to fill out question- 
naires at the conclusion of each semester. 
All faculty members were in favor of the 
program and felt generally that having 
these students in their classes motivated 
other students. All participating teachers 
said they would like to continue in the 
program. Students felt that taking college 
courses on a college campus for college 
credit was particularly stimulating. They 
did not feel that participation in this pro- 
gram had an adverse effect on their high 
school academic program, nor did they 
feel (with a few exceptions) that taking 
part in this program had the effect of lim- 
iting participation in their high school 
extracurricular activities. 

The vast majority of students evaluated 
the program as either superior or very 
good, while five rated it as good, one as 
fair, and none as poor. In answer to the 
question, “Has participation in the Col- 
lege Credit Program at Fresno City Col- 
lege in any way affected your thinking or 
planning for the future?”, just under 50 
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per cent of the students indicated that it 
had helped them to reach a conclusion 
which resulted in a change or modifica- 
tion of vocation and/or educational plans. 
In many instances, those whose plans 
were not changed said that the programs 
had helped to confirm their previous 
plans. Of the entire group, only two stated 
they felt that their participation would 
not prove to be of value to them in helping 
to make an adjustment to college. With- 
out exception, the students said that they 
would advise other students to take part 
in the program. 

In general, the students held the 
opinion that they should be allowed to 
take more college units than their ad- 
visers and parents felt they should. Ac- 
tually, in three instances, students com- 
pleted successfully eight units of college 
work in one semester. Students also felt 
that a greater variety of courses should 
be made available to them. 

Comments made concerning the college 
instructors were very favorable, and it was 
evident in their written responses, as well 
as in their oral comments, that the stu- 
dents thoroughly appreciated this oppor- 
tunity to stretch their minds and to get a 
head start on their college work by ac- 
cumulating college units in advance of 
graduation from high school. Incidentally, 
all students enrolled in the program indi- 
cated that they plan to attend college on 
a full-time basis after high school gradu- 
ation. 

Typical of the comments received from 
the students were the following: 

“T believe that all of us think this is a 


unique program and an excellent one. I 


hope it is continued.” 
“The College Credit Program has 
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COLLEGE CREDIT PLAN FOR SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


helped me to decide on music as a voca- 
tion.” 

“I have decided to major in languages 
or something connected with languages 
because of my enriching experience of 
taking Russian here at Fresno City Col- 
lege.” 

“The College Credit Program has 
shown me what college life is like. I am 
more anxious than ever to attend college.” 

“TI now am more certain that my prob- 
able major will be in the political science 
field.” 

“I was undecided about college, but 
after being able to take such a stimulating 
course, I am going to plan for it.”’ 

“It gave me an insight into the college 
program and helped me prepare for col- 
lege next year.” 

“The College Credit Program is very 
effective in eliminating any misgivings 
that the student may have about college 
work. The program gives the student a 
chance to get ahead in his college work, 
thus lessening the work load later on when 
the student is enrolled full time.” 

“It has been a pleasure to attend class 
under this special program. By partici- 
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pating in this program, my desire to go on 
to college was increased and I was helped 
in deciding upon my major. The only 
thing which bothered me was transporta- 
tion, for I had to take the bus every day 
and the ride lasted around 45 minutes, 
which I think was rather disagreeable. 
Otherwise, however, I feel that this pro- 
gram is superior.” The latter comment 
points out the fact that participation in 
the program is difficult for students who 
do not have private transportation or who 
are attending high schools which are not 
in close proximity to the City College. 

In attempting to assess the program at 
this time, it seems clear that it has been of 
real benefit to students and that they will 
wish to enroll in it in increasing numbers. 
Further, it appears that these students, 
when carefully selected, will succeed in 
the College Credit Program without detri- 
ment to their high school studies. A next 
step in evaluating the program will be to 


contact these students again after they 
have been enrolled in college for a period 
of time to determine then the benefits they 
fee] they have received from taking college 
credit courses as seniors in high school. 
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The Need for Student Activities Programs 


JERRY R. POWELL 


SINCE THE junior college presents a special 
type of educational situation, it should 
necessarily be unique in the administration 
of student activities programs. The junior 
college situation is special in the sense that 
students enroll for a planned short period 
of time and that because of the compara- 
tively brief association with any given stu- 
dent, the college must concentrate its 
efforts to educate. Within the framework 
of education is the necessity of providing 
for the welfare of the student and attract- 
ing his loyalty. 

The average junior college student has 
an association with the college for only 18 
months, and these are perhaps the most 
critical months in his educational develop- 
ment. Student feelings concerning the 
junior college have been a topic of study 
from many aspects, but nothing definite 
seems to have been offered by anyone as 
to what should be done. A student is apt 
to feel that his brief stay is but an obstacle 
to surmount in order to proceed to higher 
if not better educational opportunities. He 
may feel that his association with the 
junior college is merely a preparation 
period, a getting-the-required-subjects-off 
type of situation, and will tend to avoid 
alliances which might jeopardize the at- 


JERRY R. POWELL is Director of Speech and 
Drama of the University Interscholastic 
League, The University of Texas, Austin. He 
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tainment of the proper amount of credit 
for entry into the senior college. 

The high school graduate is often emo- 
tionally immature and yet upon enroll- 
ment will be mixed with a group of adults, 
veterans, senior college returnees, and 
others. He is expected to seek his niche in 
this group with little help from the faculty 
or administration, both in the junior col- 
lege and in the senior college. In the 
senior college he will compete with the 
upperclassmen and the graduate students. 
But in the junior college he does not com- 
pete except with himself and his peers. In 
the senior college he must provide his own 
adjustments in order to make himself 
belong; he must develop loyalties to his 
chosen college and is indirectly aided in 
this by association with upperclassmen. 
The thinking and behavior of upperclass- 
men help to mold his attitudes, and re- 
gardless of whether or not he is ready for 
such molding, he will be expected to join 
the crowd. In the junior college he has no 
older student to turn to, no guides to 
follow. 

The average junior college student is a 
stay-at-home, living with his parents, and 
subsequently under parental control to 
nearly the same extent that he experienced 
in high school. His study habits are still a 
product of the high school, and his loyal- 
ties are still rooted there. Since most junior 
colleges attract only local and area stu- 
dents, an entering freshman may even 
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have experienced earlier a feeling of de- 
rision concerning the school. Junior col- 
leges rarely attain the glamorous heights 
that are accorded the large senior colleges, 
and the freshman may have already begun 
to give vocal support to the senior college 
of his choice. He may have had his heart 
set on going to one of the larger and more 
remote colleges but for various reasons is 
forced to attend the junior college. 

It is not difficult to paint dismal pic- 
tures of the problems facing the counselor, 
the dean, the registrar. Each of these 
officials is well acquainted with the prob- 
lems that face the junior college student, 
and solutions to them are constantly being 
sought. Too often the problems are viewed 
in the light of what a senior college would 
do, and then answered in the same vein. 
The junior college is a special situation 
with its own special problems, and these 
can be answered only by attacking first the 
question of what is needed by the junior 
college student—not a senior college fresh- 
man. 

Simply stated, the main problem facing 
the junior college is to find a way to win 
the loyalty of the incoming student. No 
student can ever be expected to do well in 
a situation in which he feels he does not 
belong. The large college makes a token 
effort to provide for loyalties by seeing 
that many student sponsored organiza- 
tions are functioning. The senior college 
tends to divide itself into two parts: the 
academic, in which the college professor 
stands aloof and ivory-towered, and the 
alma mater, which is thought of as the 
alter ego of the football team. This merely 
serves to enforce the competition between 
the newly-entered student and the upper- 
classmen. 

Too often the junior college facuity and 
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administration in attempting to provide a 
strong academic program forget that there 
is and really can be no adequate “alma 
mater” to take care of the loyalties of the 
students. While provision is made for the 
junior college freshman—he is given a 
choice of an organization to join and is 
advised as to the proper procedure in 
registering for a class—he is rarely asked 
to join the college. The freshman is 
tokenly provided for, but the sophomore 
is usually forgotten in the effort. While 
it is true that the freshman is just begin- 
ning his college career and needs much 
attention, the sophomore is ending his 
experience at the school. The college is 
faced with the apparently hopeless task 
of asking for loyalty from the college 
freshman knowing full well that gradua- 
tion is to take place the following year. 

In a department such as drama within 
a junior college, the effort to secure loyalty 
is sometimes frustrating. The instructor 
must not only prepare the first-year stu- 
dent to do the tasks expected of him in 
the second year, but at the same time he 
must use as few sophomores as possible so 
as to have room to prepare for the fresh- 
man, who cannot be used because of lack 
of experience. 

Obviously, a primary task of the junior 
college is to insure that each student 
develops loyalty to the school. Without it, 
a school will find it is attempting to teach 
malcontents who are using the junior col- 
lege merely as a means to an end, literally 
and figuratively. One answer to winning 
the loyalty of the students is to provide an 
adequate student activities program. If a 
student is not to consider his 18 months’ 
stay in junior college as merely a hurdle 
before matriculation to a higher educa- 
tional situation, he needs to be given an 
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opportunity to join the college as well as 
enter it. The student activities program is, 
then, a device for enticing the student to 
join the fun. 

An erroneous concept often considered 
by educational policymakers is that “fun”’ 
is not a part of college academics but 
rather belongs to the alma mater area. It 
is considered to smack of frivolity in the 
face of dignity, impertinence in the face 
of pertinence, and nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Even the most staid 
professor can have been heard talking 
about a well-remembered and much- 
beloved teacher “who put him on the 
road to learning.” Any educational situ- 
ation must be interesting, and it can 
also be entertaining. The most effective 
teacher—the one who inspires students— 
is the one who is interesting and entertain- 
ing. He is, in short, fun; yet the best 
teaching, because of a necessarily formal 
approach, too often lacks the qualities of 
entertainment. Consequently, some other 
method must be used to provide for the 
student’s enjoyment. It is the pleasure the 
student derives during or in addition to 
his education that provides for the loyalty 
to the college. The student activities pro- 
gram is the device which is designed to 
provide entertainment while at the same 
time assuring the loyalty so necessary to a 
happy, contented student. 

It must not be construed that the junior 
college should seek to instill only school 
spirit in its students. “School spirit” is a 
nebulous term often associated with ath- 
letics, but it should not be limited solely to 
that area. Instead, the junior college 
should seek to attract the loyalty of its 
students through organization of interest 
groups, and the student activities program 
is a method for doing this. It equalizes the 
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value of each area of subject matter and 
prevents one from becoming too impor- 
tant. Since all students do not major in the 
same subject, neither do they become 
affiliated with the same extracurricular 
activity. By stressing the importance of all 
activities, each student is given the oppor- 
tunity to express loyalty to his interests 
and to the junior college. 

In order to be effective, the student 
activities program must be: 


1. Available to each student 

2. Adequately budgeted 

3. Sponsored by interested instructors 

4. Sensibly housed 

5. Tied in with classwork, directly or indirectly 
6. Well publicized 

Y. Carefully coordinated and controlled 

8. Entertaining. 


The number of organizations available 
to the incoming student varies with the 
amount of interest shown. However, con- 
sidering that the student who has newly 
entered the college is apt to be shy about 
joining, even when interested, the sponsor 
of a particular organization and his stu- 
dents should actively proselytize. It is easy 
to imagine the number of Sarah Bern- 
hardts who have graduated from any 
given junior college who majored in home 
economics simply because no one asked 
them to participate in a drama club. Time 
is too short to permit the operation of 
cliques. This does not mean that organi- 
zations should compete in attracting stu- 
dents to the extent that it becomes the 
principal reason for their existence, but 
rather it is urged that each organization 
be given the opportunity to display its 
availability. Students, whether freshmen 
or sophomores, need to be asked to join, 
not merely permitted. 

The college budget should be set up so 
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that each sponsor is provided with certain 
funds with which to operate his organiza- 
tion. Lack of funds can completely ham- 
per an organization in its efforts to provide 
entertainment. In this age when every 
service costs money, it is absurd to expect 
students of any organization to operate 
effectively without funds. The organiza- 
tions should be permitted and encouraged 
to perform their own bookkeeping. Monies 
should be deposited with the business 
manager of the college and receipts given 
to the treasurers of each club or organiza- 
tion. Any proceeds from programs, sales, 
etc. should be kept for disbursement to 
the organization only, and no restriction 
should be placed on their use by the organ- 
ization as a whole. Money reserved in 
the budget for the clubs, and such money 
obtained in addition (for example, the 
proceeds from a drama club production) 
should be used only according to inter- 
club council regulations and the constitu- 
tion of the club itself. Every effort should 
be made to stay within the budget allotted, 
but provisions should be made for emer- 
gency overdrawing. 

The sponsorship of clubs and organiza- 
tions has too often followed the ancient 
practice of having instructors “take 
charge” of organizations. This defeats the 
purpose of the activities program. If a 
club is to survive, it must have an inter- 
ested and interesting sponsor. Ideally, the 
club would be the brainchild of the spon- 
sor. If an instructor is permitted to organ- 
ize and advise a club, it is likely that it 
will be more interesting to the students. 
The instructor will be able to instruct and 
at the same time attract the loyalties of the 
students. 

In the case of an organization which 
has no tie-in with classwork and no in- 
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structor can conscientiously volunteer his 
services, such an organization may be 
permitted to select its own sponsor. Ordi- 
narily, the number of clubs and organiza- 
tions should be limited to the number of 
interested sponsors. 3 

Providing meeting places for each 
organization can produce conflicts which 
if not resolved could mean the end of an 
organization. Each club or organization 
should be given its own meeting place— 
one that is as nearly permanent as possible. 
For example, the science club should be 
housed in the laboratory—not in the typ- 
ing room. Each club needs to be as close 
to its scene of operation as possible so that 
displays, properties, experiments, etc. can 
be left standing for the next meeting. 
Where feasible, outside organizations 
(Kiwanis, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
etc.) should not be given permission to 
rent, borrow, or in any way use the room 
assigned to the club. 

The auditorium often is the only place 
that can be assigned to the drama club, 
but because of its nature it is a convenient 
meeting place for town clubs. If per- 
mission is granted for the use of audi- 
torium facilities by non-college organiza- 
tions, a rental fee should be charged. 

The next effort is to see that each or- 
ganization relates as nearly as possible 
to classwork. By providing such close 
association with course and subject mat- 
ter, the program can be made much more 
effective. Obviously if a student is inter- 
ested in a club which is sponsored by the 
faculty director of the subject matter in- 
volved, he will carry much of his interest 
into the classroom. Thus, a science club 
can provide informality in an ordinarily 
formalized subject and give the student an 
opportunity to pursue pet projects without 
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thought of a grade or a deadline. The 
“Young Republicans” or similar politi- 
cally-inspired organizations could easily 
be directed by the social science instructor. 

Some organizations do not permit such 
relationships, i.e., semi-Greek clubs, etc. 
In such cases the only real tie-in can be in 
terms of projects for the general improve- 
ment of the college as a whole. Clubs and 
organizations that exist solely for the 
entertainment of the group itself, or for 
giving dances, should be discouraged. 
Entertainment without instruction tends 
to encourage cliques. 

A fertile source of material for publicity 
purposes is in the student activities pro- 
gram, and the director of public relations 
should be made keenly aware that what 
is done in the program is reflective of the 
actions of the students in off-campus 
hours. The need for recognition is never 
outgrown, and the youngsters involved in 
the two years of junior college are espe- 
cially prone to seek it in some quite subtle 
way. If attention cannot be gained fairly, 
the student may seek other, unfair, meth- 
ods. It is wise to give as much enthusiastic 
support, publicity-wise, to the activities 
program as possible. Each student is at- 
tempting to accomplish something within 
the framework of his organization, and 
through news reporting and publicity stu- 
dents can be given the recognition they 
need. 

Proper and enthusiastic publicity given 
to the students and their work results in 
heightened interest in the college by the 
surrounding public. Rarely does anyone 
outside of the college consider that much 
is accomplished within it but classwork, 
and by itself classwork is a comparatively 
dull source of news. But, the work accom- 
plished by the students in the activities 


program can be exciting and interesting 
to the average adult. Projects affecting the 
town are often being organized, and if 
effective mews coverage is given, it will 
result in excellent public relations for the 
junior college. 

Ready-made commercial publicity is 
given to the athletes on the campus—in 
fact, whole pages are devoted to this news. 
Other organizations which may be work- 
ing as hard and as seriously are not ac- 
corded this automatic publicity, and it 
should be a task of the publicity director 
to see that effective news coverage is pro- 
vided. There is no reason for giving the 
debate team less publicity than the basket- 
ball squad, even though it is ordinarily less 
popular. The lack of such popularity may 
be the result of the public relations direc- 
tor’s relying on the automatic commercial 
publicity given to athletics. Popularity 
and subsequently newsworthiness can be 
artificially created—if the director of pub- 
licity is willing to work at it. Public rela- 
tions should be built on the entire student 
activities program, not on a segment of it. 

Control and coordination of the clubs 
and organizations is necessary if they are 
to function as a major part of the junior 
college. Coordination of the efforts of each 
club and organization should be the proj- 
ect of an inter-club council which should 
consist of the club presidents, plus a 
shrewd and interested sponsor. The chair- 
manship should be rotated at each meet- 
ing so that no particular club has a mo- 
nopoly on honors. The function of the 
council should be to see that regulations 
concerning the organization of clubs are 
met and that calendar dates are not 
abused. It should be given the power to 
put on probation or disband any organiza- 
tion which does not meet the proper 
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requirements. With such a council prop- 
erly and effectively sponsored, the faculty 
can be saved much trouble, for given a 
chance, the students can provide the most 
effective means of controlling students 
that is known. 

The council should not be composed of 
appointive members of clubs and organi- 
zations because appointees are rarely given 
real authority to speak for the organization 
they represent. The president of each club 
is charged with the responsibility of his 
organization and will attend meetings of 
the council if for no other reason than to 
protect his interests. 

A time for the meeting of the inter-club 
council should be so arranged that it does 
not interfere with classes or with the meet- 
ing times of other organizations. A simple 
and uncomplicated constitution should be 
devised and followed—to the letter. 

In brief, the function of the inter-club 
council should be: 


1. To approve the constitutions of each orga- 
nization. 

2. To devise and publish a school calendar of 
events. 

3. To initiate legislation for the control of 
organizations. 

4.To enforce the regulations of the college 
concerning clubs and organizations. 


In order to be effective, the student ac- 
tivities program must entertain its stu- 
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dents. A club or organization which does 
nothing but sponsor dances or exist for 
the purpose of celebrating holidays is not 
entertaining students for the purposes of 
the junior college. It is necessary for every 
sponsor to know and understand that the 
program is first and last an entertainment 
medium designed to instill a sense of be- 
longing, a sense of loyalty to the organiza- 
tion which the student has joined and to 
the college as a whole. The purpose of an 
activities program is to keep students on 
the campus and to aid them in becoming 
part of the college. 

No program of activities can instruct 
without being of interest to those it would 
instruct. It should be fun to learn as well 
as fun to play, and the student activities 
program provides the junior college in- 
structor with the tool to combine instruc- 
tion with entertainment. The program 
should be used to develop the student’s 
interest where it belongs—in the college 
and its affairs—by fostering loyalty in the 
area of interest. If the activities program 
has been well planned, no student will be 
without some sort of vested interest in 
the college, and his loyalty will be assured. 
If a properly executed plan of attack in 
developing the student activities program 
is presented to the students, the junior 
college will find its students are joining 
the college—as well as enrolling in it. 
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Suggested Admittance Prorgam 


WALTER E. RAUCH 


A MAJOR PROBLEM facing every college 
today is the development of an admittance 
program which is equally fair to the col- 
lege and to the applicants. No one wishes 
to deprive a worthwhile applicant of an 
opportunity to further his education, but 
it is a waste of time, energy, and money 
of the college and the student if he is 
unable or unfit to complete the total pro- 
gram. The percentage of college failures 
is ample proof of the fact that most col- 
leges have not yet arrived at a place which 
even approaches a solution to this prob- 
lem. 

Obviously there is no one solution to a 
problem of such gravity and proportions. 
However, there are some suggestions 
which can help to solve some of the diff- 
culties attached to the fundamental prob- 
lem. Each of these suggestions may be 
easily adapted to meet the individual 
situation. 

The generalized program assumes cer- 
tain basic principles which may need fur- 
ther development to be truly workable. 
These principles are usually assumed, but 
they too frequently may not have been 
explained in sufficient detail to be work- 
able without further study and evaluation. 
For example, all faculty members should 


participate in the program of interviewing 
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and selecting future students, which 
means that all the faculty must agree, 
more or less, with the over-all objectives 
of the college admittance procedure. Is 
the application of every student who shows 
any possibility of passing to be considered 
or will consideration be limited only to 
those who are practically positive of aca- 
demic success? Are the primary goals to 
be limited to scholastic achievement or are 
they to include the major elements of 
preparation for citizenship in a democratic 
state? Is the main function of the college 
to develop graduate specialists or to train 
its students for active participation in the 
business and industrial world immediately 
upon graduation? This list of illustrations 
could be continued indefinitely. The im- 
portant point is that all the faculty mem- 
bers must be informed of the major objec- 
tives and must agree with them in large 
part to carry out the program. 

Although there is room for objection to 
general faculty participation in this pro- 
gram, the advantages seem to outweigh 
greatly the objections. If all of the faculty 
would participate in the selection process, 
much of the criticism now levied at the 
caliber of the freshman classes would dis- 
appear. After all, no one will be too an- 
tagonistic to the results of his own activity. 
In the second place, many faculty mem- 
bers now criticizing the selection process 
will be better able to understand the many 
difficulties involved in it and will become 
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more tolerant in their judgments and criti- 
cism. Finally, no one person, regardless of 
his education and experience, can know 
all the answers or can possibly interview 
all the applicants. Consequently, the 
process of using all the faculty in those 
areas of their specialization would pro- 
vide the best possible admittance program. 
A clerical system should be perfected so 
that each applicant will receive an abso- 
lutely fair evaluation of his own creden- 
tials as well as a just comparison with 
other candidates. Although this principle 
would seem to be easy to carry out, it 
appears to be one area in which the least 
constructive suggestions have been made. 
A checklist is rarely used which gives all 
the information about a student at one 
glance and practically never are the candi- 
dates’ data compared to determine the 
best applicant for a particular college. 
The details of inaugurating a better 
over-all admittance program must again 
vary with each local situation. Occasion- 
ally, a college is fortunate enough to have 
a fully trained person to supervise such a 
schedule of interviewing. Obviously, such 
faculty members are rare. An authority in 
this area should certainly have at least the 
following background: secondary school 
teaching and administrative experience; 
some diversified college teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience; undergraduate 
and graduate work in psychology, mental 
testing and measurements, and euidance. 
Such a person could work out the details 
of the over-all college program and 
develop a fair amount of uniformity in 
the admittance procedure. However, the 
requirement of a guidance specialist is not 
absolutely essential. If one is available, he 
can assist all the departments in develop- 
ing techniques best suited for their stu- 
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dents. Without one, the various depart- 
ment chairmen can form a central com- 
mittee and develop a successful over-all 
program of admittance for the college as 
a whole. 

The idea of uniformity in the college 
admittance program is open to much 
serious questioning. Certainly in broad 
terms the minimum standards for admit- 
tance should be the same throughout the 
college, but after that standard has been 
set, there is great room for individual devi- 
ation. For example, the engineering tech- 
nologies must obviously place much more 
emphasis on mathematics preparation 
than would the pre-law or pre-medical 
faculties. Within certain limits a business 
technology might be more interested in 
the mechanics of English than would be 
a pre-dental faculty. Of course, all would 
have to agree on the basic minimum 
requirements, but the particular degree of 
proficiency and preparation would justify 
much variation. Consequently, a unified 
college program for all students might not 
be the most desirable answer. It is possible 
that each department might wish to make 
special considerations highly important. A 
committee of the various departmental 
chairmen could easily be as effective as 
any one individual officer ; however, some- 
one trained in the evaluation of creden- 
tials must be available to interpret the 
various high school grades, the aptitude 
and general intelligence test scores, and 
the results of the personal interviews. 
Whatever a college may decide to use as 
the basis for its admittance policy, the 
following forms could be of immeasurable 
help in reaching a conclusion. 

Form I illustrates the type of informa- 
tion that should appear on an evaluation 
sheet. The exact breakdown will un- 
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doubtedly vary with each college. Some 
colleges will use the results of the College 
Board Examinations instead of the School 
& College Aptitude Test Results. Others 
may give their own English and mathe- 
matics entrance examinations. Many 
want to break down the high school rec- 
ords into minute details: type of program 
pursued, subjects of highest grades, sub- 
jects of lowest grades, co-curricular ac- 
tivities, etc. Again, some may wish to 
break down the recommendation of the 
interviewing team as follows: uncondi- 
tional admittance, awaiting final high 
school June grades, admittance on proba- 
tion, admittance on condition of taking 
pre-entrance English, mathematics, or 
sciences, etc. 

Whatever factors are used as a basis for 
final consideration, they should all be 
listed on one sheet so that an over-all pic- 
ture of each candidate can be seen at a 
glance. It is not good evaluation proce- 
dure to keep this information in a folder 
and turn the sheets constantly back and 
forth trying to reach a decision. Further, 
all the candidates interviewed by one team 
should appear on the same one or two 
sheets; in this way, glaring inequities be- 
come immediately apparent. If one appli- 
cant’s weakness is excused for certain 
reasons and another one has the same 
problem, obviously he should receive the 
same consideration. This can be achieved 
only by comparison of all the candidates, 
checking the results of one team with those 
of another. Such a cross-check will come 
close to insuring equal consideration for 
all candidates throughout the entire col- 
lege. 

Another step which will aid in the selec- 
tion of candidates is to investigate each 
applicant’s folder before he is assigned to 
any one team. These teams must be 
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arranged so that different specialists con- 
stitute the basic make-up for the interview. 
For example, one faculty member of each 
team must represent the technology of the 
applicant’s choice. The second member 
should represent another field, probably 
general education. At Westchester Com- 
munity College, the business curriculum 
has been divided into several teams. One 
team consists of a specialist in shorthand 
and an English instructor, another is com- 
posed of a shorthand teacher and a mathe- 
matics instructor. While one of these teams 
interviews secretarial applicants who have 
a high school commercial background, the 
other interviews those who do not. A third 
combination consists of instructors in ac- 
counting and mathematics. One of these 
teams interviews those weak in English; 
the other handles those who are weak in 
mathematics. On the fifth team are in- 
structors in general business and psy- 
chology. 

Student applicants are assigned to the 
team which can best evaluate their papers 
and serve in a guidance capacity for them. 
Whether or not a student is accepted, the 
team tries to advise him on the best pro- 
cedure to follow. A sixth reserve team is 
not rigidly organized. It consists of the 
chairman and any other faculty member 
who may be necessary to conduct the best 
interview with students who appear to 
have special problems. For example, a 
veteran who has a poor high school record, 
an average aptitude test score, but appears 
to be sincere in his desire to obtain an 
education may deserve special considera- 
tion and be admitted even though he is a 
weak applicant. In this manner, each 
applicant is interviewed by faculty mem- 
bers best qualified to give him the guid- 


ance he needs most. Similar programs are 
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conducted by all the technologies and 
other departments of Westchester Com- 
munity College. 

The team interview approach greatly 
aids in settling acute variations in an 
applicant’s records. For example, it is not 
infrequent that serious discrepancies exist 
between an applicant’s high school Eng- 
lish marks, his College Board or S.C.A.T. 
English ratings, or even an English essay 
entrance examination. If the differences 
are intense, should a student be rejected, 
admitted on probation, or required to take 
a special pre-entrance English course? 
This question should be discussed and 
handled by a member of the English 
department on the interviewing team. 
Similar situations may develop in mathe- 
matics, science, or even in the whole 
general picture. Some applicants have 
good high school records and poor Col- 
lege Board results or vice versa. Such dis- 
crepancies should be analyzed and dis- 
cussed by the interviewing team. There- 
fore, it is very essential that the applicant’s 
papers be carefully screened and that he 
be sent to that team best qualified to study 
his particular case. 

Another significant factor in the inter- 
viewing procedure is to ascertain that all 
pertinent information has been covered. 
Again, although each school may have 
some specific differences and each depart- 
ment within a college may have certain 
preferences, a basic minimum amount of 
information should be required of all 
applicants. This requirement may be 
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established by the dean of admissions or 
an admissions committee. All teams 
should at least ask the minimum questions 
and any others they deem necessary. It 
should be emphasized that prying should 
never be tolerated, but all pertinent ques- 
tions are justified. 

A sample set of the minimum questions 
follows. Many other questions could be 
asked which might easily be useful: Are 
there any brothers or sisters attending 
college? Where? Do you expect to enlist 
in one of the armed services? Which one? 
At what age do you expect to get married? 
Have you travelled? In what states? In 
which countries? What do you think of 
some specific type of controversial legis- 
lation, such as socialized medicine, recog- 
nition of China, or revoking the Cuban 
Sugar Act? 

After a college has adopted the team 
procedure of interviewing, developed a set 
of minimum standard questions for each 
team, and compiled a master record sheet 
for student interviews, many difficulties 
will begin to disappear. Continued re- 
evaluation of the procedure and constant 
changes in the questions and the formal 
reporting sheets will be necessary. How- 
ever, more general interest will be devel- 
oped, more consistency in policy will ma- 
terialize, and more students fitting each 
college’s specific objective will be ad- 
mitted. These suggestions are no cure-all, 
but they should be one long step in the 
right direction. 
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I 


WESTCHESTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
VALHALLA, NEW YORK 


Interview Form 


(Last) (First) (Initial) 


I. Work Information: 

A. Did you work during your high school vacations? 

C. Did you work part time during high school ? 
3. About how many hours per 

D. Do you expect to work during your college vacations? 

E. What kind of work do you expect to get after graduation from this college? CONE va 


II. Academic Subject Information: 
A. What subject interested you most in high school? 
B. What subject interested you least in high school?... 
C. What subject caused you to work hardest 


2. Do you like this now?. 
D. Do you like to talk?_.. 
E. Do you like to weiee?.. 
F. Why did you select your © high school program?.... ies 
G. Do you plan to continue your formal education after bolas graduated 
II 
III. Spare-time Information: 
2. As a spectator........ 
D. What co-curricular activities interest you at this 
1. What sections interest you 


2. Do you know the name of any feature 
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IV. Financial Information: 


A. Can your parents support you during your college career ?...................... 
B. Must you work part time during your college career?.............. 
C. Will you commute from your present address? 
D. Do you plan to borrow money for your college education ?........................-..-..---.--------------- e 

E. Have you applied for a scholarship? 


V. Miscellaneous: 


C. Have you ever been arrested ?.......................... a 


On the basis of the applicant’s responses in the interview as well as on the basis of his record; 
we rate him as follows: 


Above Below 
Superior Average Average Average Poor 


7. Probability of successfully 


I (do) (do not) recommend that this applicant be accepted as a student. 
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V 
EXPLANATION FOR TEAM EVALUATION CHART 


The numerators under the S.C.A.T. scores are secondary school percentiles. 

The denominators under the S.C.A.T. scores are the college percentiles. 

3. Qualifying English grades are the result of a 500-word essay on one of the following topics: 
a. Why Did You Choose This Particular College? 

b. Why Did You Select This Particular Program? 

c. How Did You Spend Your Last Summer’s Vacation? 

d. What Do You Believe the U. S. Policy Should Be in Regard to Fidel Castro? 
e. What Do You Think the U. S. Attitude Should Be Toward the Cold War? 

4. High School ratings are faculty evaluations of total program. This should probably be broken 
down into more detail: type of program taken; number of failures; number of honor grades; 
subjects of major interest, etc. 

5. High School rating—14/211 means he was 14th in graduating class of 211. 

The school and college aptitude test may be easily replaced by any other test which is appro- 
priate. For example, the Psychological Testing Corporation of New York offers to any college a 
combination of the following battery of tests: 

1. General Differentiated Aptitude Test ; 2. Stenographic and Typing Test; 3. Manual Dexterity 
Test; 4. Mechanical Aptitude and Engineering Test; 5. Space Relation Tests; 6. Language Apti- 
tude Test; etc. 


nN 


VI 


Furthermore, intelligence tests of various categories may also be substituted or added, such as: 
mental ability test, restricted individual test of mental ability, or special clinical tests. Another 
possibility could be a battery of achievement and reading tests or personality, interest, and attitude 
inventories. Whatever is most suitable for a particular college could easily be substituted in place 
of the S.C.A.T. Tests. 
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A Study of Official External Influences on the 
Curriculums of Public Junior Colleges 


C. C. COLVERT 


THIS IS THE second part of a study con- 
ducted by the author at the request of the 
AAJC Commission on Administration 
and Curriculum to determine if too much 
outside influence is being exerted upon 
the curriculums of public junior colleges. 
The author’s report on private junior col- 
leges appeared in the November Junior 
College Journal. 

The official external influences studied 
were those which came from senior col- 
leges and universities, accrediting agen- 
cies, state departments of education, and 
state legislatures. Influences upon the cur- 
riculum such as those by non-educational 
organizations or the supporting constit- 
uency of the college, were not considered 
as official external influences or controls 
if exerted directly upon the college board 
or administration. If, however, such or- 
ganizations or the public caused official 
external bodies to place certain restric- 
tions on the curriculum, then they were 
considered to be official external controls. 

The board of control of a junior college 
most frequently was the final authority for 
the approval of the curriculum. In a few 
instances, however, the state board of 
education was the final authority. 


C. C. Colvert is Consultant in Junior Col- 
lege Education and Professor of Educational 
Administration at The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


The terms of the members of the boards 
of control overlapped so that a majority 
of the board members were not elected or 
appointed at any one time. Such a pro- 
cedure prevents any group from having a 
majority on the board as the result of any 
one election or time of appointment. 
Thus, a particular group, official or un- 
official, which may have a special project 
to foster cannot suddenly gain a majority 
on a board of control. There were a few 
instances, in the case of state-controlled 
junior colleges, where the governor during 
his second two-year term had appointed 
a majority of the members on the college 
boards. Rarely has this system caused 
trouble, but there is always the potential 
danger. 

The board members of most local public 
junior colleges are elected by the people 
of the junior college district while the 
boards of state-controlled junior colleges 
are usually appointed by the governor of 
the state. In some states such nominations 
must be confirmed by the senate. 

Boards of control of local public junior 
colleges, however, are not always elected. 
In California, one such college board was 
appointed by the city council. In Colorado 
the members of one of the boards of a 
county junior college were elected by the 
members of the school boards in the 
county. A local junior college board in 
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Illinois was appointed by the mayor, and 
in the city of Chicago the board for the 
four city junior colleges was also ap- 
pointed by the mayor. In Kentucky one 
municipal junior college board was ap- 
pointed by the city commission. All but 
one of the local or county junior college 
boards in Maryland were appointed by 
the governor; the one exception was 
elected by the people. The Meridian 
municipal junior college board in Missis- 
sippi was appointed by the city council; 
the other junior colleges in Mississippi, all 
multiple county, have boards of control 
which consist of the county superinten- 
dents in the junior college district and an 
additional number of members appointed 
by the county board of supervisors. The 
New Jersey local junior college boards 
were appointed by the mayor of the city. 
In the state of New York, the boards of 
the county junior colleges were composed 
of nine members, five of whom were ap- 
pointed by the County Board of Educa- 
tion and four, by the governor. The 
boards of the state junior colleges in New 
York were appointed by the governor and 
approved by the state legislature. Finally, 
in North Carolina the county junior col- 
lege boards consisted of 12 members, of 
whom four were appointed by the County 
Board of Education, two by the City 
Council, two by the county commission- 
ers, and four by the governor. 

In addition to the junior college boards 
appointed by the governor in the states 
of Maryland and New York, the board of 
Lewis Clark College, a state college in 
Idaho, was composed of the state superin- 
tendent and five other members who were 
appointed by the governor. In Georgia, 
the state junior colleges were under a 


board of the University of Georgia system 
appointed by the governor. 

As shown in Table 1, one public junior 
college has as few as three board members 
and at the other extreme, one has 30 
members. 


I 


The Size of Boards of Control of 206 Report- 
ing Public Junior Colleges in the 
United States 


No. on Board No. of Colleges 
3 l 
4 0 
5 65 
6 28 
7 48 
8 5 
9 34 

10 3 
11 4 
12 7 
13 l 
14 
15 7 
21 l 
30 l 

Total 206 


The median number of board members 
was six, the upper quartile, eight, and the 
lower quartile, five. Five, seven, and nine 
members were the numbers of board 
members most frequently selected, in that 
order, with six the next most popular 
number. 

Teacher certification laws and regula- 
tions were mentioned by the junior college 
administrators of eight states as an ex- 
ternal influence upon the curriculum of 
the junior colleges. None of them thought 
such requirements were unsatisfactory. 
Probably other states have such laws or 
regulations on teacher certification which 
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influence the curriculum of the junior col- 
leges, but apparently they did not feel 
these were external influences which 
should be reported. 

Specific subjects were required by 
official external bodies in the junior col- 
lege curriculums in many of the states. In 
California the legislature requires each 
public junior college to include in the 
curriculum at least two semester hours of 
credit each in United States history, gov- 
ernment, health education and physical 
education, or a total of eight semester 
hours. A total of five semester hours in 
national and state government and five 
semester hours of credit in United States 
history are required by the legislature in 
Georgia in the state junior colleges. Six 
semester hours of state and federal consti- 
tution are required by the legislature in 
the Illinois junior colleges, three semester 
hours are required by the Michigan legis- 
lature. 

In New York the State Board of Edu- 
cation requires every junior college stu- 
dent to have six semester hours of credit 
each in social science, biological science, 
and the humanities, or a total of 18 
semester hours. The Oklahoma legislature 
requires only three hours each in govern- 
ment and history, whereas in Texas the 
legislature requires six hours in each sub- 
ject. The Utah State Board of Education 
must approve all junior college curricu- 
lums, and in New Jersey all new junior 
colleges must have their courses of instruc- 
tion approved by the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

It is interesting to note that some states 
have changed their regulations concern- 
ing curricular requirements in the junior 
colleges. In Idaho the state department 
required a course in Idaho law from 1937 
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to 1954 when the regulation was dropped. 
The requirement of United States history 
was dropped in Illinois by the legislature 
in 1952. The legislature in Michigan 
passed a law in 1931 which required six 
semester hours of government in the 
junior colleges, but this law was changed 
in 1954 to reduce the required credit to 
three hours. In Nebraska the requirement 
of a public health course in the junior 
colleges was repealed by the legislature in 
1957. 

Eight states indicated that teaching 
religion in the junior colleges is prohibited 
by law. These states were: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, New 
York, Utah, and Washington. Other 
states may be included in this category, 
but these were the only ones which listed 
this restriction. California, Missouri, and 
Mississippi have laws which prohibit 
teaching communism in the schools. 

The presidents of the public junior col- 
leges were asked to answer 7 a 


‘ 


‘yes, “no, 
or “no opinion” in response to the ques- 
tion, “In your opinion would more con- 
trols be helpful to the college program?” 
In reply, 7.69 per cent of the presidents 
stated that more controls would be help- 
ful, 73.85 per cent stated that more con- 
trols would not be helpful, and 18.46 per 
cent had no opinion. When asked if “less 
controls would be helpful to the college 
program,” 24.64 per cent answered in the 
affirmative, 50.00 per cent answered “no,” 
and 25.36 per cent had no opinion. 

In replying as to whether or not ex- 
ternal controls of the curriculum en- 
croached upon the professional preroga- 
tive of the educator, 27.23 per cent said 
they did not, 59.49 per cent felt they did, 
and 13.29 per cent had no poinion. On 
the other hand, when asked if, in their 
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opinion, “external controls strengthen and 
reinforce the educator in his objectives,” 
one-third (33.33 per cent) felt that they 
did. However, less than one-half (46.26 
per cent) expressed the opinion that such 
controls did not help, and 20.41 per cent 
had no opinion. 

For the most part, the junior college 
presidents did not object to the present 
external controls on the curriculum of the 
public junior colleges. As a whole they 
were happy with the current situation. 
Many felt that accrediting agencies aided 
in the easy transfer of credits, that state 
uniformity in certain curricular offerings 
was good for the students and gave pro- 
tection to the administrator against many 
outside pressures. 

One educator expressed the opinion 
that official external controls were neces- 
sary because they prevented a monopoly 
of education by educators. Another ex- 
pressed the same opinion by stating that 
the public should have some control over 
the colleges. One president stated that the 


minimum degree for a junior college in- . 


structor should be the master’s degree and 
that such a requirement by the regional 
accrediting associations kept local pres- 
sures off the board and administration to 
employ a person with only a bachelor’s 
degree. 

There were some adverse opinions on 
official external controls, the chief one 
being that the requirement by law or 
regulation of certain subjects in the cur- 
riculum is undesirable. They felt that such 
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matters should be left to the people 
through their boards of control, the fac- 
ulty and administration of the junior col- 
lege. As one person put it, “Few external 
controls can express an opinion.” Another 
opinion was expressed to the effect that 
there is always the danger that interests 
quite unrelated to proper educational ob- 
jectives will interfere with the professional 
quality of the junior college curriculum. 

Several opinions were summed up in 
the statement that “all controls tend to 
stifle educational initiative.” The presi- 
dent of a small college stated that too 
many requirements make it difficult for 
students to meet the essential curriculum 
requirements and sometimes cause the 
smaller colleges to offer duplicate or un- 
necessary courses. 

In surmmary, the administrators ex- 
pressed the opinion that official external 
controls as they now exist were not ob- 
jectionable. For the most part these con- 
trols were practicable in that they aided 
the local boards of control, the administra- 
tion, and the faculty in matters of transfer 
of credits; gave some semblance of desir- 
able uniformity in general education in 
the junior colleges within the state; and 
tended to keep unworthy pressures off the 
boards and administration of the junior 
colleges. Some administrators did feel that 
legislation with regard to the curriculum 
was inadvisable. It would appear that 
decisions on the curriculum should be left 
to the community college and the local 
board. 
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Improving Scholastic Standards at a 
Community College 


ROBERT E. HORTON 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS from elemen- 
tary schools through universities are cur- 
rently faced with strong pressures to im- 
prove their effectiveness. A central aspect 
of this situation is the problem of raising 
scholastic standards. The community col- 


leges are particularly aware of this prob-— 


lem in connection with their students who 
are preparing to transfer to four-year 
institutions. 

It was typical of many junior colleges in 
1940 to have perhaps 60 per cent of their 
students enrolled in transfer curriculums. 
Frequently the grade point average at the 
junior college was very nearly the same as 
that made subsequently by students at the 
four-year institutions to which they trans- 
ferred. 

In 1960 these same junior or com- 
munity colleges have increasingly large 
enrollments with an even higher percent- 
age of students taking transfer programs 
with the intention of continuing at a four- 
year institution. However, in many cases 
these students are not maintaining the 
high academic standards of earlier years. 
Grade point differentials between com- 
munity colleges and universities of —.65 
to —.75 are not uncommon now. Since 


ROBERT E. HORTON is Assistant Dean of 
Instruction at Los Angeles City College. He is 
also Editor-in-chief of the Mathamatics Maga- 
zine. 


the best sources of data are the records 
sent by the state universities to the com- 
munity colleges from which the students 
transferred, the problem will be discussed 
in terms of the community college-state 
university differential. 

The facts mentioned seem to indicate 
that in many community colleges aca- 
demic standards in transfer curriculums 
have deteriorated in the 20 years between 
1940 and 1960, or at least they have 
deteriorated relative to state university 
standards. Community colleges cannot 
and do not wish to avoid the fact that one 
of their major purposes is to provide lower 
division college preparation for students 
intending to pursue further college and 
university studies. Consequently, the col- 
leges are faced with a major problem: 
How can the academic standards of the 
transfer curriculum be raised? 

This question will be considered in rela- 
tion to the role which the supervisor and 
administrator must play in the over-all 
solution. Most educators would agree that 
the solution to such a problem lies with 
the classroom teacher. Physical facilities 
may be improved and administrative pro- 
cedures may become more efficient, but if 
the attitudes and practices of the faculty 
in the classroom remain unchanged, little 
improvement will occur. Therefore, it 
would seem that the major task of super- 
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IMPROVING SCHOLASTIC STANDARDS AT A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


visors in effecting a solution to the prob- 
lem lies in the area of creating a change 
in the faculty. 

Since it would not be feasible to replace 
each teacher, the task becomes that of 
exerting leadership to insure that the 
present faculty members gain new insights 
and attitudes and devote themselves to 
more effective teaching methods. In this 
regard, there are three procedures the 
teacher should follow to improve scholar- 
ship standards: select course aims more 
consistent with what the transfer student 
needs for further study, devise more effec- 
tive educational experiences, and provide 
a stronger motivation for learning. The 
concern here is with what the administra- 
tion of the college can do to create this 
change in the faculty. 

Supervisory and administrative actions 
to solve the problem of raising academic 
standards through improved classroom 


teaching fall into five major areas. First, 
the members of the faculty must be shown 
the need for higher academic standards. 
Second, areas in which academic stand- 
ards have deteriorated must be located. 


Third, individual and collective faculty 
action to improve standards must be ex- 
plored and promising steps taken. Fourth, 
administrative procedures that will assist 
in raising standards must be discovered. 
Finally, evaluations of faculty actions and 
administrative procedures must be made 
to determine their value in solving the 
problem. The remainder of this article 
will be devoted to a discussion of these 
five areas. 

The first action to improve standards 
that the administration should take is to 
inform faculty members of the need for 
improvement. They should be given all 
the facts as clearly as possible, and feeling 
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that they have a part in discovering the 
need will create in them a personal identi- 
fication with the problem and a conse- 
quent commitment to its solution. The 
channels through which this can be ac- 
complished are varied, but they center 
around a widespread dissemination of the 
current status of the community college 
standards relative to those of a state uni- 
versity. Many universities provide two- 
year colleges each year with a report of 
the records which the transfer students 
have made in their first semester. This 
report, carefully annotated, should be 
brought to the attention of every faculty 
member. Such supervisory action can aid 
the faculty materially in identifying the 
reasons for the problem. 

After dissemination of the university 
report, faculty meetings should be held to 
discuss it during which the participants 
should be encouraged to raise questions 
and present points of view. Since the 
matter of raising standards is complex, it 
is unlikely that specific recommendations 
for improvement will occur; rather, com- 
mittees should be organized to study the 
various aspects of the situation. Discussion 
and examination of the problem in smaller 
groups such as academic department 
meetings will likely follow. 

To provide the faculty with data with 
which they can intelligently discuss the 
problem is perhaps the next important 
task of the supervisory staff. A careful 
analysis of the college’s student population 
is one of the important factors affecting 
the entire issue. Data from the registrar’s 
office and the counseling center should be 
made available to the faculty and to com- 
mittees studying the problem. 

One additional step the administration 
can take to encourage faculty discussion is 
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to raise the question of the ultimate goals 
of the college. An attempt should be made 
to lead the faculty into a careful re-exami- 
nation of the basic philosophy underlying 
the two-year college. Any solution to the 
problem of raising academic standards 
must be created within the framework of 
the general philosophy commonly ac- 
cepted by the faculty. 

The next leadership action taken by the 
administration should be to help faculty 
members discover areas of weakness in the 
current curriculum. They should not be 
allowed to flounder among personal pre}- 
udices and unsupported speculations in 
this matter. Adequate data to support and 
test hypotheses should be made available. 
To provide the necessary information, the 
administration should make available the 
results of studies carried out by the college 
research center. One study, for example, 
might show that community college trans- 
fers do well in English and engineering at 
the university. While business administra- 
tion students might do well in most 
courses, a weakness could appear in inter- 
mediate accounting. There might be a 
large number of F grades in mathematics 
at the university. These and similar data 
provide the faculty with facts that focus 
their attention on specific courses which 
can then be examined in more detail. 

Detailed course examination should 
begin with a study of curriculum content. 
Here the faculty can be assisted by the 
administration which furnishes informa- 
tion about the courses at the university for 
which the community college should pre- 
pare its students. Successful curriculum 
practices at other colleges can be brought 
to the attention of the faculty. 

The faculty should also examine its 
instructional methods in the light of 
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results achieved by the community college 
graduates at the university. In the studies 
of both curriculum and methods, the ad- 
ministration should function as a service 
agency providing necessary information 
to the faculty with which it can move to- 
ward a solution to the problem. 

Just as the individual instructor is the 
heart of the problem, so must the solution 
be achieved through him. A difficult ad- 
ministrative task is to lead each faculty 
member into self-evaluation. Each must 
appraise his actions and determine how 
successfully they conform to the mutally 
agreed upon goals. Most of the supervisory 
work mentioned here has as its ultimate 
purpose instructor self-evaluation, but one 
further action should be considered. 

It has been found that in some institu- 
tions each academic department is asked 
to present in faculty meetings a detailed 
picture of its activities. This practice has 
created much interest among faculty 
members in the purposes of departments 
other than their own. Comparisons can be 
made; common problems can be dis- 
covered; and general understanding is 
improved. The principal value of this 
plan, however, comes to the members of 
the department who are responsible for 
preparing the presentation for the faculty. 
To do well in explaining their role to the 
entire faculty, they must carefully evaluate 
what they are doing and how it relates to 
the total college program. 

This evaluation has led to the healthiest 
kind of inter- and intra-departmental! dis- 
cussions about aims, curriculums, meth- 
ods, student populations, and facilities. 
When a faculty actively discusses its job, 
then there is hope for improved instruc- 
tion. Complacency and indifference can 
be routed, and traditional habits can be 
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forced to stand the test of careful scrutiny. 

In the over-all process of solving the 
problem of raising scholarship standards, 
the administration’s role should be that of 
leadership and service to the faculty rather 
than that of prime problem-solver. Any 
solution reached by administrative action 
and imposed on the college from above is 
likely to receive the enthusiastic support 
of the faculty. Therefore, it is necessary for 
those in supervisory positions to lead the 
faculty into making its own solution to the 
problem and at the same time to provide 
services which will facilitate faculty 
action. 

One of several actions a college ad- 
ministration can perform more effectively 
than the faculty in this connection is in 
the area of planning for problem solving. 
One effective approach lies in having each 
academic department organize a com- 
mittee on scholarship whose purpose is to 
examine in detail the curriculum, meth- 
ods, textbooks, facilities, and departmental 
procedures to determine whether or not 
they effectively achieve the goals of higher 
academic scholarship which have been 
cooperatively established. Coordination of 
joint activities between departments can 
be achieved by such committees. Com- 
mittee members can provide leadership in 
gaining dedication of the department’s 
members to the plans which they have 
cooperatively developed, and the responsi- 
bility for recommendations for changes 
will be spread among several members 
rather than being placed upon the depart- 
ment chairman. 

Another important procedure in col- 
lege-wide planning io raise standards 
would be to establish a central scholarship 
and academic standards committee which 
should be a permanent committee with 
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rotating membership composed of repre- 
sentatives of the faculty, counseling center, 
and the administration whose responsi- 
bility would be to examine plans devel- 
oped by departmental committees to in- 
sure their conformity to the college-wide 
objectives. This committee would also 
have the responsibility for making recom- 
mendations of its own for changes in cur- 
riculum, standards, administrative pro- 
cedures, and other actions affecting the 
solution to the problem. As a college-wide 
committee with strong faculty representa- 
tion, it would have the advantage of insur- 
ing the commitment of the faculty to its 
recommendations, and it further would 
have the advantage of having as members 
personnel from the counseling staff and 
the college administration who could con- 
tribute their detailed knowledge of all 
aspects of the college program not always 
available to the individual faculty mem- 
ber. Being a standing committee, it would 
carry authority beyond the immediate 
problem and provide for continuity of 
policy. 

One aspect of any corrective action 
which should be stressed is that the 
genuine solution to the problem of raising 
academic standards comes only when fac- 
ulty members change their practices. 
Therefore, when elements of a solution 
are agreed upon, it becomes the responsi- 
bility of the supervisors to assist the indi- 
vidual faculty member to change, and one 
of the most effective ways of doing this is 
by conducting an inservice education pro- 
gram. The details of such a program de- 
signed to raise scholarship levels wiil not 
be discussed here, but it should be empha- 
sized that such a program would go a 
long way toward improving teaching prac- 
tices. 
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Although it is clear that the major part 
of the solution to the problem of raising 
scholarship standards lies within the fac- 
ulty, it is also true that certain administra- 
tive actions may contribute to the solution. 
The first of these actions relates to student 
counseling. The development of an ade- 
quate pre-testing program can provide 
counselors with proper data to use in guid- 
ing students into a transfer or terminal 
curriculum depending upon where their 
talents lie. The members of the counseling 
staff are probably more thoroughly aware 
of the problem than any other group in 
the college since university records come 
directly to them. However, they need help, 
such as better tests, in order to counsel 
adequately. 

The whole area of admission and en- 
rollment practices affects the solution to 
the problem. By setting up remedial and 
transfer courses and screening students 
into the proper courses, those students 
needing remedial work may be salvaged 
and those capable of transfer work can 
attend classes maintaining higher scholar- 
ship standards. Studies should be con- 
ducted to determine effective ways of 
screening students into the remedial and 
transfer sections of the basic academic 
subjects. 

One of the factors affecting the issue 
has been the influx in recent years of large 
numbers of students with low ability for 
college level work. Studies have been 
made to identify this problem as well as 
to locate the low ability individual. On 
the basis of such studies, the college ad- 
ministration may be in a position to 
recommend changes in district policies 
and perhaps even in the state education 
code regarding such students. Placement 
on probation at the time of entrance on 
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the basis of pre-test scores and even adopt- 
ing certain scholastic entrance require- 
ments would help in solving the total 
scholarship problem. 

Another step that could be taken by the 
administration to assist the faculty in 
raising standards would be to make some 
changes in instructor load practices. Al- 
though certain minimum average student- 
hour loads will probably always be re- 
quired, it is possible to maintain the 
average by making certain adjustments 
which will produce higher standards by 
creating better educational conditions in 
certain classes. The instructors of critical] 
classes well advanced toward the goal of 
university transfer might be permitted 
loads below the average to make possible 
very small classes. While experimental 
classes designed to prepare more ade- 
quately the university transfer student 
might have to be small, the instructors of 
these classes should not be penalized be- 
cause of their size. 

Finally, the administration might aid 
in raising standards by making some re- 
organization of the structure of the col- 
lege. Perhaps the college should be organ- 
ized on a two-track system or even a 
three-track system so that grouping could 
be more homogeneous. Possibly transfer 
course credit should not be given for 
courses which do not adequately prepare 
a student for the university. These and 
other administrative policies should be 
considered for their effect on college 
standards. 

Evaluation is the only process by which 
progress toward the mutually accepted 
goals can.be determined. The role of the 
administrative staff is probably more well 
defined in this area than in any other of 
its activities related to the problem. While 
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supervisory personnel should be trained in 
the techniques of making evaluations, the 
faculty cannot be excluded from partici- 
pation in the evaluative process. Super- 
visors must find ways of insuring that the 
faculty shares in making evaluations of 
their efforts; otherwise, a high level of 
faculty commitment to the methods that 
are found to solve the problem will not 
be maintained. 

One aspect of evaluation needs to be 
clarified. While it is true that great prog- 
ress has been made in the reliability and 
validity of personnel testing instruments 
in recent years, one must not place blind 
faith in the numbers obtained using these 
instruments. Administrators must caution 
the faculty about such tests and make sure 
that all who wish to interpret test results 
are fully aware of the size of standard 
errors of estimate and the variability of 
statistical measures in general. To offset 
any weakness of the test results, super- 
visors and faculty alike must develop the 
ability to apply common sense in evalu- 
ating results. 

The foregoing paragraph is a plea for 
the recognition of the value of subjective 
judgments in situations where objective 
measures have been shown to be weak. 
It would seem to be unwise to discard the 
judgment of persons of wide experience 
for the numbers obtained from testing 
instruments of dubious accuracy. 

Evaluation of departmental activities 
might well be the responsibility of either 
a special committee or of the depart- 
mental committee on academic standards. 
Here, whatever objective measures that 
are available can be examined and dis- 
cussed, and being close to the actual oper- 
ation, the members of this committee can 
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evaluate subjectively what is taking place 
in the classroom. 

The counseling center has an important 
part in evaluating the college program. 
Interviews in depth with students can 
indicate many possible changes in the 
curriculum and in teaching practices. Al- 
though the number of such interviews 
covers only a fraction of the student popu- 
lation, these interviews often provide the 
first evidences of unusual strengths and 
weaknesses. In addition, the counseling 
center receives much information from 
the entrance testing program and from 
close contact with counseling officers at 
the university. 

If a college has a central research 
agency, this office can well become the 
major factor in obtaining objective evalu- 
ative measures. It must not become an 
autocratic, dominating factor in the col- 
lege administration; instead, it should be 
a service agency available to the faculty, 
committees, and the administration for 
advice, operation of research studies, and 
interpretation of data which have been 
gathered and analyzed. 

One of the most authoritative sources 
of evaluative information is the university 
to which transfer students go after com- 
pleting the community college program. 
Comparison of community college grad- 
ates with those from other schools is 
revealing. A valuable technique for gath- 
ering data is to have interviews with 
community college students who have at- 
tended a university for a year or more. 
They are often acutely aware of any weak 
points in their preparation received at the 
community college. 

Even data obtained at the university 
must not be accepted without critical 
study. Some purported weaknesses may 
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turn out to be poor guidance or admission 
practices at the university, but if the data 
from the university are properly inter- 
preted, the administration will be per- 
forming one of its most valuable tasks in 
raising academic standards. 

The foregoing program for improving 
scholastic standards can be characterized 
as one in which the administration pro- 
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vides leadership and planning and acts as 
a service agency for the faculty while the 
faculty is actively engaged in solving the 
problem. Such a program will likely effect 
adequate solutions and at the same time 
will secure widespread faculty acceptance 
of the methods that achieve these solu- 
tions. 
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The College Community-Service Program 
as an Agency of Social Action 


HOWARD PUTNAM 


THROUGH THE centuries there has been a 
growing awareness that education should 
be designed to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. In planning college programs it 
has been assumed that community needs 
are adequately met by the traditional cur- 
riculum. As an answer to community 
needs, colleges have merely presented 
courses in the arts and sciences plus pro- 
fessional courses. Undoubtedly such work 
is the main function of a college, but it is 
not enough. In addition to this course- 
giving task a new function is spontane- 
ously appearing—a function directed es- 
pecially toward the community.’ So far, 
relatively little has been done to identify 
and describe this basic new function. 
Because of the gap between the old 
program and new needs, colleges are 
developing activities of a new kind to ful- 
fill a community-service function.? Ex- 
amples are open forums, adult education 
programs and home-demonstration clin- 
ics. These activities are carried on in 
addition to the traditional college pro- 
gram in function, hours and location. 
Community-service activities go beyond 
the customary limits associated with a 


college program, and they help to solve 


A former contributor to the Junior College 
Journal, Howard Putnam has authored two 
books and numerous articles. 


current problems of both persons and 
organizations in the community. 

These problem-solving activities have 
arisen in response to various demands. In 
every community there are problems that 
remain largely untouched by the tra- 
ditional college program. The slums go 
unchanged even though the college offers 
courses in sociology. Disease rates remain 
high even though physiology and hygiene 
courses are given to the college students. 
A large number of people having acute 
problems never go to college, and those 
who do, enter occupations in which they 
are not called upon to correct the worst 
local conditions. Knowledge exists which, 
if applied to the local situation, would 
result in improved conditions. But some- 
how the knowledge is not brought to bear 
on the local situation as the years go by. 
This is embarrassing to the college since it 
functions as the community’s repository 
of knowledge. Logically the college has 
the responsibility to put knowledge to 
work where needed. Consequently, col- 
leges have begun to break new ground in 


1 W. H. Crawford, “Recognition and Accep- 
tance in American Higher Education,” Junior 
College Journal, XXVI, 437. 

2H. R. Bottrell, “Opportunities for Com- 
munity Service,’ Junior College Journal, 
XVIII, 12. 
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offering novel educational services closely 
related to community needs.* 

The present article is a report of a study 
made in one locality regarding the prob- 
lem of college programs of community 
services.* The community chosen was one 
in which a particular social problem is 
especially severe. The locality is the lower 
Rio Grande Valley in southern Texas; 
the acute problem is that of the accultu- 
ration and improvement of the living 
standards of the Spanish-speaking numer- 
ical majority of the population. There are 
five colleges (all tax-supported) in this 
strategic corridor between two culture 
worlds: three junior colleges and two 
four-year institutions. Field work for the 


3 James W. Reynolds, “Tidal Wave and the 
Community College,” School Executive, July, 
1955, p. 21. 

* Howard Putnam, “The Relation of College 
Programs of Community Services to the Needs 
of the Spanish-Speaking People,” (doctoral 
dissertation, The University of Texas, 1956). 
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study included all 16 counties of the area, 
with interviews and research at all five 
colleges. Most of the Spanish-speaking 
people there have little or no schooling 
and do not attend college; yet the college 
can help them through its community- 
service program. 

In the study it was found that the pro- 
gram of community service activities is 
not highly developed at any of the col- 
leges. Each of the five schools excels in 
some features of the community-service 
program and has done little with other 
features. This is summarized in the fol- 
lowing chart which shows the main 
features of the program of community 
services that were examined, but does not 
indicate the complex variations found. 

Since the purpose of the study was to 
examine one outstanding local problem 
requiring the help of educational services, 
the local needs relative to this problem 
were studied in some detail. An important 


Summary of Community-Service Features Found at Each of Five Colleges in South Texas 


College College College College College 
A B C D E 

Community Aims xf J x x x 
Fine-Arts Activities* x x x x x 
Recreational Activities x . x x x 
Thought-Provoking Activities} x x x x 
Community Surveys x x x 
Adult Education x x x x 
Off-Campus Classes x x 
Agriculture Program x X 
Cooperation with 

Local Organizations x x x x 
Community Use of Faculty x x x 
Community as Instructional 

Laboratory x x x 
Community Helps 

Plan Curriculum x x x 
Community Use of 

College Plant x x x x 


* Such as band, drama, or pageants. 
+ Such as forums, clinics, or special days. 
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COLLEGE COMMUNITY-SERVICE AS AGENCY OF SOCIAL ACTION 


county in the area, Hidalgo County, was 
taken as the subject for intensive study of 
needs to be met, with emphasis upon 
demographic, economic, social and health 
problems; these were studied statistically 
to give a picture of needs to be met and 
were supplemented by a review of con- 
ditions in South Texas. 

The role of the college program of 
community services was reviewed in terms 
of general principles® concerning needs to 
be met, criteria for planning the program, 
ways of developing it, and administration 
of the program. The prograins at the five 
colleges were described in detail, and were 
compared with the needs of the local 
population for acculturation. 

It was found that in general the pro- 
grams in the five colleges tended to ignore 
the acute local problems of acculturation. 
As shown on the chart, beginnings have 
been made in many directions, though 


unevenly. A large amount of the energy 
of the students is being expended upon 
activities remote from social problems and 
serious human concerns; for example, 
much energy is devoted to such compara- 
tively meaningless activities as the build- 
ing of floats for parades or conducting 


5 James W. Reynolds, “Junior Colleges, 
Agencies for Community Education,” State 
Government, June, 1953, p. 161. 
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elaborate contests to choose a campus 
queen. There is the possibility that much 
of this energy, now devoted merely to 
amusement, may gradually be channeled 
toward vital human concerns through the 
program of community services. Such 
integration of college and community may 
result in an increased feeling on the part 
of students that their activities are mature 
and worthy, as well as amusing. 

Through the community-service move- 
ment and overall planning, college pro- 
grams may be broadened to become more 
closely knit with human values.® Indi- 
viduals and institutions in the community 
may thus find a fruitful new agency for 
bringing knowledge to bear on the solu- 
tion of problems of great moment for 
human happiness and welfare. Colleges 
are now beginning to assume a new func- 
tion as agencies of social action, but this 
function has been neglected too long. The 
direct application of knowledge by local 
educational institutions may offer promis- 
ing possibilities for the advancement of 
the welfare of the local community, and 
thereby of the entire nation as an aggre- 
gation of communities. 


6 B. Lamar Johnson, “An Emerging Concept 
Points to the Future,” Junior College Journal, 
XXVI, 484. 
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Today’s Answer to College Food Service 


ELEANOR TUPPER 


AN IMPORTANT factor in maintaining stu- 
dent morale on a campus is the proper 
functioning of an adequate food service. 
Years of kitchen and dining hall hard- 
ships are leading administrative officers to 
accept the services of a reliable food con- 
tractor. Increased enrollments, high food 
costs and unsteady labor resources have 
forced many colleges to abandon the di- 
etitian-manager system and seek the solu- 
tion in a contract. 

With all of his time consumed by edu- 
cational duties, the college administrator 
finds a constant drain on his attention 
from the food department. How can he 
serve 200 more students? How should he 
replace personnel? Countering these and 
associated problems could absorb most of 
a working day. The shadowy threat of 
departmental breakdown may force a col- 
lege to decide that, necessary and attrac- 
tive as personal supervision may seem, the 
benefits of a food management service 
answer the demand for efficiency, service, 
nutrition and peace of mind. 

To clarify operation of the management 
service system, the author uses as illustra- 
tion a resident campus of 550 students 
where this system has proved beneficial. 
Upon imminent retirement of key per- 
sonnel in 1958, a food management serv- 
ice was considered that offered what the 


ELEANOR TUPPER is the Dean of Endicott 
Junior College, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


college needed and could maintain. Before 
the change was made, the administration 
and the management service conferred to 
determine eating habits and preferred 
menus. Kitchen operation and menu costs 
were then planned for the college year. 
Although theoretically the college directs 
the activity, pre-contract details are so 
well defined that only minimum super- 
vision is necessary. 

The advantages of a food management 
service have been quickly evident at Endi- 
cott Junior College. The responsibility for 
personnel management has been removed 
from administrative shoulders, and ex- 
perienced, professional workers, willing 
and courteous, are constantly on the job. 
Absenteeism now does not disrupt the 
dining hall procedure; replacements are 
possible from the management service's 
labor pool. In a large, specialized business, 
management can screen applicants for 
chosen professionals who will operate to 
its high expectation. The luxury of this 
procedure is almost impossible for the 
solitary dietitian who must quickly fill a 
vacancy in order to keep the refectory 
functioning, and the annual problem of 
summer employment for kitchen person- 
nel of educational institutions is a worry 
of the past. The management service is 
willing to transfer its own help during the 
academic vacation and can dé so more 
easily than could the college.'The em- 
ployees’ proficiency, temperamental adap- 
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TODAY S ANSWER TO COLLEGE FOOD SERVICE 


tations and fringe benefits are the man- 
agement service’s responsibility. It is to its 
advantage that the service runs smoothly, 
and periodic conferences between the 
management and the college administra- 
tion help to disseminate information to 
both parties involved. 

At the Endicott Junior College campus, 
600 persons are served in two residence 
dining halls. The food manager employs 
a staff of 16, several of whom are housed 
on campus. Two chefs and a pastry cook 
are included in the staff, and 40 student 
waitresses earn an hourly fee assisting in 
the dining rooms, with eight scholarship 
students having the privilege of serving 
all meals. Cafeteria service is used only for 
breakfast and lunch. Swiftness of service 
is demanded and sustained in order to 
process 600 people and to free students’ 
valuable leisure time. However, each eve- 
ning the gracious atmosphere of dinner 
with its precise service and orderly social! 
conduct emphasizes the cultural tone of 
a desirable college atmosphere. 

Although the food manager is a culi- 
nary artist when occasion requires, the 
average college student is a conservative 
diner (roast beef is a favorite). The usual 
youthful cravings for hamburgers and 
pizza can be worked into a well-balanced, 
nutritious diet. On those weekends when 
guests visit the campus, a Sunday morn- 
ing brunch is served between ten and one 
o'clock, which includes juice, cereal, 
bacon, ham, eggs, potatoes, toast, dough- 
nuts, beverages or a variant menu with 
similar foods. Economical menus need not 
be monotonous and may include this 
representative pattern: for breakfast juice 
or fresh fruit is served with hot or cold 
cereal, eggs, toast or muffins, butter, pre- 
serves and beverage. Luncheons may con- 
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sist of a hot casserole dish as a main 
course accompanied by a salad or vege- 
table, assorted breads, a light dessert and 
beverage. On occasion, a variety of sand- 
wiches, accompanied by a soup appetizer, 
has proven to be a popular luncheon with 
a salad, light dessert and beverage. Din- 
ner, the main meal of the day, consists of 
an appetizer, relishes, a roast, chop or 
other solid meat item, potato, vegetable, 
homemade hot rolls, and a pastry or ice 
cream dessert with beverage. The mid- 
day meal on Sunday is considered the 
main meal of the day and extra effort is 
given to make it important. 

It should be noted that contracts cover 
food service only. Replacement and ex- 
pansion of equipment, together with costs 
for maintenance of plant and equipment, 
are borne by the college. However, ad- 
ditional benefits to the college include 
special events that might harass the con- 
ventional college dietitian. Under con- 
tract, the college is assured of punctual, 
attractive service arrangements and ap- 
petizing fare for such events as birthday 
dinners, faculty luncheons and dinners, 
teas, picnics, alumnae luncheons, an 
elaborate commencement buffet, and din- 
ners for guests during formal weekend 
festivities including the fall formal, winter 
carnival, spring week, father-daughter 
weekend and any other events outside the 
contract which the college may specify. 

The food manager’s elasticity of action 
to.a planned program is possible in part 
through recourse to his employer’s tech- 
niques and through his own personal skill. 
The advantage of management’s off- 
campus control is a measure of security 
both to the food manager and to the col- 
lege. Such additional source of relief in 
planning, cooking and serving eliminates 
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almost entirely the previous problem of 
facing an unexpected situation with only 
limited personnel and resources available. 

Research is a function of specialized 
personnel, but in the past this type of ac- 
tivity had to be delegated to summer study 
or adjusted to the busy daily schedule of 
the campus dietitian. Sharing the refec- 
tory as a laboratory for educational use 
has worked especially well where there is 
a program for the foods and hotel man- 
agement major, Arrangements have been 
made with the management personnel to 
integrate their knowledge with the college 
curriculum. Students in the hotel and 
restaurant management course work with 
the manager in the kitchen for three hours 
one morning a week learning practical 
techniques under operating conditions. In 
a college noted for its vocational training 
as well as for a liberal arts program, this 
courtesy is appreciated because it reduces 
the need for excessive field trips to secure 
professional information. 

The service’s ease of operation is ob- 
served in many instances when spontane- 
ous events interfere with planned menus 
and would be irritating to a small staff. 
One such incident occurred during the 
winter of 1960 when it was decided to 
add to the campus observances of Brother- 
hood Week by incorporating international 
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recipes into the week’s dinners. Menus 
were altered to include a foreign specialty 
at every evening meal throughout the 
week, and the students were delighted 
with the surprises as well as with the ac- 
companying decorations that garnished 
each meal. Such innovations could hardly 
be considered without extended planning, 
and it seems to be a matter of personal 
pride with the food manager to be able 
to accommodate on these occasions. 

The satisfaction of knowing that a su- 
perior staff is able and willing to present 
colorful, nutritious meals in the best repre- 
sentation of its management is welcome 
mental comfort. The food management 
service serving the Endicott campus is also 
established at more than 125 colleges and 
universities in 28 states. With its sound, 
collegiate background, the company’s 
guiding force is prepared to solve prob- 
lems that seem to be of great magnitude 
to the busy college administrator. Time 
that once was spent in the maze of 
dining hall operation is now released for 
profitable use in academic pursuits in 
which the administrator is primarily 
needed. In the author’s opinion, it would 
be difficult to find a more suitable solu- 
tion to the food situation in college life 
than is offered by contract management. 
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From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


“AMERICA’S STAKE in the Junior College” 
will be the theme of the 1961 meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at Washington, D.C., March 1-3. In 
addition to participation by nationally 
known speakers, the convention will bene- 
fit by the unusual resources available in 
the Washington setting. Visits will be 
made by delegates to federal and inde- 
pendent educational agencies of various 
kinds. Conferences have been arranged 
with representatives of such organizations 
as the National Science Foundation, 
United States Office of Education, and 
the American Council on Education. Ap- 
pointments are to be scheduled with 
members of Congress who have responsi- 
bilities and interests in higher education. 

In addition to the unusual significance 
of a Washington locale for the meeting, 
this year’s convention will be of particular 
importance as it reviews major association 
activities under way and plans future de- 
velopments. The research and service 
commissions have met this year in full 
session as a result of financial support by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Each 
commission has projects of more than 
ordinary interest under its sponsorship 
and will be reporting these as well as indi- 
cating further steps. Junior College Lead- 
ership Programs have now been estab- 
lished in ten major universities. Under a 
grant from the United States Office of 
Education a major study of transfer stu- 


dents is being conducted. The Center for 
the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of California is the grant re- 
cipient and is conducting the study. How- 
ever, a joint committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers is serving as an 
advisory committee. A report will also be 
given of an important invitational con- 
ference on the junior college held during 
the first part of this month under the joint 
sponsorship of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at Berkeley and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Many other developments of equai conse- 
quence will make the 1961 meeting 
worthy of participation by great numbers 
of junior college representatives. 


TOMORROW S JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Recently I have been invited several 
times to envision public community junior 
colleges of the future. This has been an 
interesting assignment although certainly 
fraught with even more than usual haz- 
ards of predictability. I wonder if there 
has ever been a time when foretelling the 
future with any assurance of accuracy has 
been more difficult. I understand that 
science fiction writers are having a frus- 
trating time in trying to stay a step ahead 
of reality. Is there any event now which 
would actually strike the public as 
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“fantastic?” However, with these limita- 
tions in mind we can indicate possible 
directions of development. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES WILL GROW 


It is a safe assumption that junior col- 
leges will continue to grow in numbers of 
institutions and in students enrolled. 
Seventy-nine junior colleges have been 
established in the last four years. A major 
assignment has been given to these insti- 
tutions in California under the master 
plan. Pennsylvania and Ohio are giving 
serious consideration to legislation for 
public community junior colleges, and 
states such as Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island located in New England where 
privately-supported liberal arts colleges 
have been the tradition, are in the process 
of organizing publicly-supported junior 
colleges. Massachusetts is doing this under 
a board appointed by the governor, the 
Massachusetts Board for Regional Com- 
munity Colleges. I am not going to call 
the roll of states; some are doing no- 
table work, such as Florida, New York, 
Illinois and Michigan. Corning Com- 
munity College has recently received a 
gift of more than two million dollars from 
the Corning Glass Works Foundation. 
This will be matched from state funds for 
capital purposes. Dade County Junior 
Collgee in Miami opened in September 
with 1,500 students. I don’t know how 
fast junior colleges will be growing. We 
receive frequent calls from newspaper 
and magazine personnel wanting us to 
predict. My hunch is that growth will be 
so rapid that it will tax our ingenuity to 
find the qualified personnel to man the 
institutions, and here I express the hope 
that more of our universities will give at- 
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tention to the preparation of professional 
personnel for junior colleges: teachers 
and administrators and counselors. 


FROM JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


I look for tomorrow’s junior college to 
be openly, honestly, and gladly a com- 
munity college. For some reason junior 
college people have been a bit self- 
conscious about this role and have tended 
to look for recognition and acceptance by 
those institutions of higher education 
whose work is quite different. The junior 
college stands today about where the land 
grant institutions did in the latter part of 
the last century. Congress passed the 
Morrill Act in 1862 calling for federal aid 
to agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
According to Brubacher and Rudy, “A 
growing body of opinion had demanded 
the establishment of what were called 
‘democracy’s colleges’.”* They faced diffi- 
culties in working out an acceptable pro- 
gram of study. “Many of the institutions 
did seem to go to great lengths to imitate 
Eastern liberal-arts colleges in order, 
among other things, to attain what was 
then considered academic ‘respectability.’ 
. . . How shall we summarize the signifi- 
cance of the land grant colleges. They 
were among the first institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States to welcome ap- 
plied science and the mechanic arts and to 
give these subjects a recognized place in 
the college curriculum. They fostered the 
emancipation of American higher educa- 
tion from a purely classical and formalistic 
tradition. Finally, these colleges stood pre- 


1 John S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy, Higher 
Education in Transition (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958). 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 


eminently for the principle, increasingly 
so important in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, that every American citizen 
is entitled to receive some form of higher 
education. With the first state universities 
and municipal colleges, the early land 
grant colleges represented the force of 
democracy working as a mighty leaven in 
the world of American higher learning.” 

Now in this sixth decade of the twen- 
tieth century it is clear that “new occa- 
sions teach new duties.” There are tre- 
mendous needs for community junior 
colleges to further the democratizing of 
post-secondary education not only for stu- 
dent expenses to be kept to a minimum 
but for a variety of programs to be offered 
which meet a multitude of community 
needs—short courses, institutes, confer- 
ences, clinics, forums, concerts, exhibits, 
studies, basic college work, vocational- 
technical courses, continuing education. 
We must have institutions that are in and 
of the community, using the community 
as classroom and laboratory, drawing 
upon the history, traditions, personnel, 
problems, assets and liabilities of the com- 
munity in the college program, and know- 
ing that if prestige is to be won on any 
level and if recognition is to mean any- 
thing at all their standing in the com- 
munity and acceptance by the community 
are the greatest prize. People involved in 
such programs as this will not give their 
time and energies to the rather futile en- 
deavor of trying to decide whether they 
are of secondary or higher education. 
They will know that here is a new-kind of 
college which occupies a strategic place 
between the high school on the one hand 
and the university on the other and which 
permeates community life. 
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BREAKING DOWN THE TIME BARRIERS 


As a part of the movement toward the 
community college concept I look for less 
emphasis upon two-year programs as such 
and more attention to what might be 
called functional differentiation from 
other institutions. We need to think about 
meeting student needs as effectively as 
possible—to meet students where they 
are—and they are decidedly not all at the 
same place at the same time. Such a sug- 
gestion might bring a shudder to people 
who feel that junior colleges will all be- 
come four-year colleges if the two-year 
limit is not placed on them. I am not 
encouraging vertical ambitions of institu- 
tions whether they are two-year colleges, 
four-year institutions or universities. 1 am 
saying that we need to spell out the func- 
tions of the junior college as related to the 
functions of other institutions of educa- 
tion and that to talk in terms of a two-year 
college may be out of date for tomorrow. 
Can’t we say rather that the community 
will give its attention to basic college 
work, to vocational-technical programs, 
and to continuing education on the com- 
munity level. Then let us open up the 
doors between high school and further 
education so that the student moves along 
as rapidly as motivation and ability will 
permit. Time periods required will vary 
with the student and will undoubtedly 
change as our vision of the work of the 
community college changes. The present 
concept of a two-year college may very 
well be transitory. Full utilization of sum- 
mer seasons, variation in student load, in- 
dependent study, teaching machines, co- 
operative programs, changing require- 
ments for various occupations will be 
among the factors breaking down the 
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walls of specified time units. Just as we 
are moving away from quantitative cri- 
teria by which to evaluate an institution, 
should we not find ways of providing 
learning experiences with emphasis upon 
what happens to the student rather than 
the time he serves—50-minute periods, 16 
semester hours, four semesters—the two- 
year college. Ill grant you that such an 
approach is complicated and difficult, but 
it needs to be tried. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


To achieve the aims just described will 
require close and understanding relation- 
ships with the high schools and univer- 
sities. In some parts of the country, un- 
fortunately, junior colleges have rejected 
one of their potential assets by drawing a 
very clear line of demarcation between 
themselves and the high schools. Ap- 
parently they have been sensitive to the 
charge made in some quarters that a 
junior college is nothing but a “glorified 
high school.” Frankly that phrase has al- 
ways intrigued me because I have seen 
some high schools programs that would 
be a credit to many colleges. However, in 
establishing close working relationships 
with the high schools in the area, the com- 
munity junior college can take big steps 
toward overcoming the perplexing prob- 
lem of having custody of the student for 
such a short time. Overlapping of course 
work can be reduced; counseling services 
can be greatly strengthened; the student 
can be like the runner in a relay race with 
a running start rather than starting a new 
race. In my opinion, very few junior col- 
leges or high schools have thoroughly ex- 
ploited such opportunities for the student 
and benefits to the schools. The com- 
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munity college of tomorrow will have rec- 
ognized such advantages. 

We have done more with the student 
who leaves us to go to the university. 
Nationally we are working on this prob- 
lem through a joint committee with the 
Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers. Two im- 
portant national studies are in prospect 
in this field and will deal not only with 
academic problems of the transfer student 
but with the leadership roles he assumes, 
sources of financial assistance, etc. Trans- 
fer of students will become more and 
more common. It is my hope, however, 
that in our preoccupation with the uni- 
versity-parallel student we will not find 
crowded out of our institutions the more 
difficult, less understood, and more ex- 
pensive programs in the semi-professiona] 
and vocational-technical fields. 


WHAT KIND OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION ? 


Here is a subject worthy of an entire 
article or a book or two, for that matter. 
I can just touch on it lightly and perhaps 
raise some questions. Evidence is available 
in many quarters that there is rapidly de- 
veloping need for persons who are com- 
petent as technicians. Such interest goes 
far beyond the borders of our country. 
The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation which is composed 
of some 16 or 17 European countries, with 
associate membership by the United 
States and Canada, will be giving sub- 
stantial attention to the work of the tech- 
nician at a conference to be held at 
Baden-Baden in April. Many have felt 
that comprehensive community colleges 
ought to offer such work as a substantial 
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part of their programs. There are prob- 
lems of raising the prestige of vocational- 
technical offerings ; of having business and 
industry determine what their require- 
ments are in these fields; of finding the 
funds to purchase expensive equipment 
which is soon outmoded; of securing com- 
petent teachers; and perhaps above all of 
determining how we can produce highly 
skilled technicians and well rounded per- 
sons in the short time available and in a 
society with rapidly changing technology. 

The series of television debates of the 
presidential candidates has brought to 
my mind with greater force than I have 
ever felt before the basic necessity of all of 
our work aiming at no less an objective 
than to equip our students to listen 
with understanding, discriminate between 
opinion and fact, make judgments based 
upon inferential reasoning, and to have 
what I shall describe as a context for 
comprehension. With all of their value in 
exposing people to important and unim- 
portant issues these debates have placed 
certain personalities in the foreground of 
our political life as has never been done 
before. It is possible that the great issues 
were overlooked as persons noted that Mr. 
Nixon looked tired or Mr. Kennedy was 
grim. The point that I am making is that 
with the development of mass media of 
communication there is urgent need for 
persons who are not only skilled at their 
work but who have been prepared for in- 
telligent assumption of the privileges and 
obligations of citizenship in a most com- 
plex world, including development of 
their critical faculties. 

We have tipped our hats to it many 
times in the junior college movement— 
to general education—-but it now becomes 
quite clear that tomorrow’s junior college 
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must have thorough programs of general 
education for all students if the com- 
munity college is to be true to its purposes. 
Perhaps in order to find time for this 
more of the training will be done on the 
job. Fast changing technology and ex- 
pensive equipment will very likely neces- 
sitate moves in this direction anyway. 
Basic principles will be taught. The stu- 
dent will be shown how he can continue 
to learn. The community college will give 
him the opportunity for continuing edu- 
cation. No attempt will be made to take 
care of his preparation for all time in a 
two-year program. There will be recogni- 
tion of a mobile society, the possible need 
to transfer from one area of work to 
another, to be a technician and a person 
and a citizen. It will be foolhardy to ex- 
port technicians to places where they are 
needed today, such as Africa and South 
America, unless in addition to technical 
skills these people know something about 
communism, the dialectic, and have an in- 
terpretation and understanding of de- 
mocracy which is far beyond the affection 
for the corner drug store, superior plumb- 
ing, and the world series. 

The kind of general education I envi- 
sion is not something apart from the voca- 
tional programs but closely interfused. 
The community itself can become a pow- 
erful resource for such teaching, and the 
community college with its students from 
all socio-economic levels and races and 
creeds can be a laboratory for learning. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


If we are to put community colleges 
within financial reach of prospective stu- 
dents, substantial financial support must 
come from state levels and, if necessary, 
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from the federal government. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that local property tax 
revenues can be looked to for a larger 
percentage of total support. Support must 
come from those sources deriving the 
greatest tax revenues. If the federal gov- 
ernment were to relinquish certain forms 
of taxation (e.g., on telephone bills) to 
the state, then federal contributions would 
not be necessary. However, as has already 
been pointed out, the great mobility in 
America presents a case for some form of 
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national equalization of opportunity for 
post-high school education. It is not a 
satisfactory answer to tomorrow’s young 
people to say that “any young person who 
wants a college education can get it.” The 
“want to” is very definitely affected by the 
probability that the aspiring student can 
find the means to take college work. Re- 
duction of barriers of space and finance 
are powerful motivating forces; the rec- 
ord shows this clearly. 
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The Junior Coll 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


An academic performance study of 
1,061 transfer students from 17 Florida 
junior colleges attending 11 Florida de- 
gree-granting institutions during the fall 
term 1959 has been received from the Di- 
vision of Community Junior Colleges of 
the State of Florida Department of 
Education. 

The study shows that for junior college 
students with twelfth grade test scores 
over 200 there is no difference between 
the mean of the transfer students’ junior 
college grade point averages and the 
mean of grade point averages they earned 
in the degree-granting institution. 

Comparison of academic performance 
of junior college transfer students with 
students in the junior classes of the uni- 
versity shows that there is no practical 
difference between the mean of the 
grade point averages of junior college 
transfer students and the mean of the 
grade point average of juniors as a whole 
in the State University System. 

* * 


A recent survey of Pine Manor Junior 


College graduates shows that 61.7 per 
cent of the 1950 to 1959 classes of this 
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liberal arts institution in Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, transferred to four-year col- 
leges and universities. The survey was 
based on information received from 96 
per cent of 816 graduates in classes over 
the ten-year period. 

Of the class of 1950, 56.2 per cent went 
on to colleges and universities; ten years 
later in the class of 1959 this percentage 
had risen to 65.8. 

Over the ten-year period Pine Manor 
graduates have transferred to 134 col- 
leges, universities, degree-granting spe- 
cialized schools, and degree-credit third- 
year programs. A look at the wide geo- 
graphical distribution of the institutions 
to which the graduates transfer shows that 
many of these students “go home” for 
their degrees. 

Of those Pine Manor students who 
transferred to degree-granting institu- 
tions, 66.9 per cent have graduated with 
the degree they sought. Because accurate 
national figures do not exist on the drop- 
out rate in the last two years of college, 
it is impossible to compare this percentage 
with that of students who began at senior 
colleges. Marriage accounted for the lar- 
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gest percentage of withdrawals. Only 2.7 
per cent of the transfers dropped out for 
academic reasons. 

The figures show that the more de- 
manding the college to which a Pine 
Manor graduate transfers, the more likely 
she is to graduate. One hundred per cent 
of the 19 students who transferred to 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley graduated from these 
institutions. 

* # 

A Faculty Speakers Bureau has been set 
up at American River Junior College, 
Sacramento, California, to supplement 
the on-campus instructional program by 
providing information, entertainment, 
and cultural enrichment to the com- 
munity. As a community service, mem- 
bers of the faculty have volunteered to 
prepare a variety of short talks or demon- 
strations (20-30 minutes) for presenta- 
tion to interested civic, service, educa- 
tional, labor, business, professional, and 
social groups. Fifty-two faculty members 
are participating in the program. 

* 


The Erie County Technical Institute 
will be the site of a 1961 summer cur- 
riculum conference of the faculties of 
New York agricultural and technical in- 
stitutes and community colleges to be held 
June 14-17. The theme of the meeting 
will be “A New Look at the Curriculum.” 
Faculty conferences at individual colleges 
and regional conferences will deal with 
the sare subject. Regional conferences 
are expected to be held in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. 


Recruitment and preparation of nurs- 
ing instructors and directors was regarded 
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as the most urgent problem discussed at 
the W. K. Kellogg-sponsored meeting Oc- 
tober 3-5 in Dallas attended by repre- 
sentatives of associate degree nursing pro- 
grams from California, New York, Texas, 
and Florida. Since that meeting, estab- 
lishment of a fund to help meet the “ur- 
gent and growing needs” for adequately 
educated nurse leaders has been an- 
nounced by the National Fund for Grad- 
uate Nursing Education. The initial goal 
of the Fund is $1,000,000 for the first 
year. 

Of the 460,000 active nurses in Amer- 
ica, less than two per cent, or 7,000, hold 
masters’ degrees to qualify them for teach- 
ing, administrative, or other leadership 
positions. It is estimated that 60,000 nurse 
leaders are required for a nursing corps 
of 460,000. There are at present 30 fully 
accredited graduate nursing education 
programs located in 17 states and the 
District of Columbia. These programs 
now grant masters’ degrees to about 1,100 
nurses a year, with the current need being 
nearly four times this number. 

Groundwork for the National Fund for 
Graduate Nursing Education was fi- 
nanced by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and other sources, following 
a study by the Institute of Research and 
Service of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of institutional costs of grad- 
uate nursing education made possible by 
a grant from the Sealantic Fund. The 
study showed that masters’ degree pro- 
grams in nursing cost the enrolling insti- 
tution an average of $2,500, little more 
than a third of which is met by tuition. 


The first nuclear reactor to be installed 
in a U.S. junior college is at Pensacola 
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Junior College, Florida. The subcritical 
reactor using “enriched” fuel will be put 
into operation at the junior college for 
the preliminary training of nuclear 
scientists. 

Built by Lockheed Nuclear Products in 
Atlanta, the reactor will be used in the 
junior college’s new nuclear education 
and pre-engineering program being de- 
veloped with the aid of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


+ 


Eight new junior college campuses in 
California are in various stages of plan- 
ning or construction. The eight, all of 
them funded, are Antelope Valley, 
Cabrillo, Foothill, Hancock, San Diego's 
Kearney Mesa Campus, San Mateo’s Col- 
lege Heights Campus, Sierra, and Yuba. 

In addition to these entire campuses, 
there is hardly a junior college in the 
state that does not have one or more 
major new buildings at some stage of 
development. Total plant investment in 
California junior colleges approximates 
$300 million. 

Preliminary 1960 enrollment figures on 
junior ccllege students in California show 
a marked increase over 1959 enrollments. 
Total full-time enrollment in graded 
classes has increased from 89,596 to 103,- 
331; total part-time enrollment in graded 
classes has increased from 168,225 to 
182,833; and the total enrollment in 
graded classes has gone up from 257,821 
to 286,164. 


Russian language courses are being of- 
fered by at least 60 junior colleges in the 
United States, according to recent infor- 
mation available at the U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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The Fashion Institute of Technology, 
New York City, has received a gift of 
$50,000 from Fairchild Publications, Inc. 
for the establishment of the Fairchild 
Chair of Communications. The contribu- 
tion is in honor of the late E. W. and 
L. E. Fairchild, founders of the company 
that publishes business newspapers. 

A Fairchild Professor of Communica- 
tions will be selected who will have the 
responsibility for building and coordinat- 
ing a program of studies for students at 
the institute in the field of business com- 


’ munication. The new chair will make it 


possible to expand significantiy the present 
F.I.T. course in basic communication 
skills. 

Evidence of the need for improved 
communications within business organiza- 
tions prompted the decision to make the 
grant for the chair. Research studies are 
planned of both mass and individual com- 
munications, as well as business communi- 
cations, in an attempt to provide vitally 
needed information that will be of benefit 
to students and to the industries with 
which the institute is closely associated. 

Since 1955 the Fashion Institute of 
Technology has had a $10,000 annual 
gift for the Edwin Goodman Chair in 
Fashion Buying and Merchandizing. An 
additional contribution of $1,000 a year 
is made to the outstanding graduate of 
F.I.T.’s Fashion Buying and Merchandis- 
ing Department to finance a tour of the 
foreign fashion markets. 


“Your City College in Action” is a new 
radio program series offered this fall by 
the Chicago City Junior College on sta- 
tion WIND in Chicago. The 13-week 
series, heard at 8:15 p.m. on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, presents aspects of the pro- 
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grams and services of the Chicago City 
Junior College. Peter Masiko, executive 
dean of the junior college and moderator 
of the programs, has asked faculty mem- 
bers to suggest topics or subjects for pres- 
entation on the series. 


Policy on the discussion of controversial 
issues has been formulated by the Board 
of Trustees of the San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege District, California. The Board of 
Trustees of the San Mateo Junior College 
District holds the following assumptions 
basic to District policy: 


That free discussion is a right extended to 
thoughtful citizens but that no one has the 
right to abuse this freedom by advocating the 
overthrow of the government by force. 

That a free society functions efficiently only 
if its citizens have the right to discuss, to de- 
bate, and to disagree constructively. 

That the Constitutional guarantee of freedom 
of speech is meaningful only to the extent that 
the majority is willing to hear honest expres- 
sions of unpopular ideas by minority groups. 
That an educated citizenry, fully aware of all 
the evidence, is best able to preserve the valu- 
able heritage of American democratic insti- 
tutions. 

That the College of San Mateo has an obliga- 
tion to its community to promote healthy 
discussion as an educative force. 

That our way of life is attractive enough, and 
our institutions are sturdy enough, to stand 
comparison with any which exist in any cul- 
ture. 

That the truth will prevail in the market place 
of ideas. 


In the light of these assumptions, the 
Board of ‘Trustees of the San Mateo Jun- 
ior College District declares these official 
statements of policy: 


Within the framework of the orderly processes 
of our democratic constitutional society, the 
faculty of the College of San Mateo will have 
freedom to consider all :ssues which will con- 
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tribute to the development of its students. 
Pursuant to this adopted policy, presentation 
in open forum of speakers with varying points 
of view on current issues may be undertaken 
by the Board and Administration of the San 
Mateo Junior College District in fulfilling its 
obligation as an educative force in its com- 
munity. 
* * 

Business officers of community colleges 
in New York State have formed an As- 
sociation of Community College Business 
Officers. Administrative and financial of- 
ficers of the State University of New York 
met with the community college business 
officers at their first meeting last summer 
at Dutchess Community College. 


Plans for a $4,500,000 permanent 
campus at Corning Community College, 
New York, were announced in October. 
Four buildings to accommodate 850 stu- 
dents will be built on a 273-acre site one 
and one-half miles south of Corning. 

The building program has been made 
possible by two major gifts to the college: 

(1) A donation of up to $2,250,000 
from the Corning Glass Works Founda- 
tion and (2) a donation of the land for 
the campus by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. of 
Corning and New York City. 

Funds contributed by the Foundation 
for the building program as well as the 
site donated will be matched dollar-for- 
dollar by the State University of New 
York. The four buildings which will form 
the nucleus of the campus include a li- 
brary, a liberal arts classroom building 
with administrative offices, a science and 
technology building, and a student center 
with auditorium and theater. A total of 
about 150,000 square feet will be pro- 
vided. Construction of the new campus is 
scheduled for the spring of 1961. 
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Intermediate Algebra, by Roy Dubisch, 
Vernon C. Howes, and Steven J. Bryant 
(286 pp.; John Wiley). 

The authors of this text assume that 
the student has studied at least one year of 
high school algebra but realize that he 
may have forgotten much of the subject. 
Hence, the book begins with a review of 
first year algebra but with a more mature 
approach so that even the best student 
will be challenged and gain a better un- 
derstanding of the basic concepts. 

In Chapter I, the commutative and 
associative laws of addition and multi- 
plication, the distributive law, and the 
“Fundamental Principle” (the value of 
any number is unchanged by multiplica- 
tion by one) are u\troduced. By a simple 
example, the student is shown how these 
laws may be used to develop algebraic 
rules but is told that to develop algebra 
completely in this fashion would take too 
long and often be too difficult for an in- 
termediate algebra student. However, 
such developments are presented occa- 
sionally for the benefit of students who 
will take advanced mathematics courses. 
Also contained in Chapter I are the rules 
for the fundamental operations of signed 
numbers and definitions and illustrations 
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of such words as exponent, coefficient, 


term, factor, polynomials, parentheses, 
etc. As new words are introduced and de- 
fined throughout the book they are set 
in darker type. 

Chapter II deals with the multiplica- 
tion, division, and factorization of poly- 
nomials. Only the elementary types of 
factoring are presented—removal of a 
common factor, difference of squares, 
sum or difference of cubes, trinomials, 
and grouping. The authors have empha- 
sized that there are other methods and 
that their discussion on factoring is 
incomplete. 

Chapter III begins with a discussion of 
rational numbers with definitions and 
theorems which are used in almost all 
work with rational numbers. Following 
several exercises dealing with the arith- 
metic of rational numbers, algebraic frac- 
tions are presented. 

Chapter IV is made up of word prob- 
lems with the emphasis on the setting up 
of equations. Methods for solving them 
are considered in the next two chapters, 
with Chapter V dealing with first degree 
equations and Chapter VI, with higher 
degree equations. 

First degree equations in one unknown 
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are solved by use of the axioms—shortcut 
methods are not mentioned. Equations in 
two unknowns are introduced by a dis- 
cussion of graphs which includes the slope 
of a line. The usual methods for the solu- 
tion of a pair of linear equations follows 
—graphical, elimination by substitution, 
addition or subtraction, and determi- 
nants. The methods of elimination by ad- 
dition or subtraction and determinants 
are also explained for three equations in 
three unknowns with the determinants 
being evaluated by expansion by minors. 

Chapter VI begins with higher degree 
equations which can be solved by factor- 
ing. The solution of quadratic equations 
(one unknown) with real roots by com- 
pleting the square or by the quadratic 
formula is treated next. (The solution of 
quadratic equations with imaginary roots 
in given in Chapter XI.) Two examples 
of completing the square as used in analyt- 
ic geometry and calculus are also given, 
as well as another method for deriving 
the quadratic formula. Irrational equa- 
tions, equations in quadratic form, and 
fractional equations complete the 
chapter. 

Functions, as well as ranges and do- 
main, are defined in Chapter VII. 
Graphs are used to help illustrate the rela- 
tionship between two numbers, to obtain 
approximate roots of equations, to solve 
inequalities, and to solve systems of 
quadratic equations in two unknowns. 
Algebraic methods for the solution of the 
latter and for simple inequalities are also 
given. 

In Chapter VIII, the authors extend 
their definition of exponents to include 
not only positive integers but all real 
numbers. Radicals are given the usual 
treatmen.. The emphasis is placed on 
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meaning in the section on logarithms, but 
their use in computations and in the solu- 
tion of logarithmic and exponential equa- 
tions is not neglected. 

Variations and proportion are tied in 
with families of curves in Chapter IX. 
Chapter X begins with definitions of se- 
quence functions and sequences. Summa- 
tion notation is then explained and fol- 
lowed by arithmetic and geometric pro- 
gressions which are developed as special 
cases of sequences. The binomial theorem 
concludes the chapter. Chapter XI de- . 
fines and gives the properties of complex 
numbers. There is also a brief discussion 
of 2 by 2 matrices. 

Throughout the book, the authors have 
tried to prepare the student for higher 
mathematics by explaining how various 
exercises are used in advanced courses 
and by introducing the notation found in 
advanced work. 

The book has references for further 
study, a table of contents, an index, a 
table of the squares and square roots of 
numbers from 1 to 100, a four-place com- 
mon logarithm table and answers to the 
odd numbered problems. 

Nancy Medford 
Mars Hill College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 


The Technical Institute in America, by 
G. Ross Henninger (276 pp.; McGraw- 
Hill; 1959). 

This book is written on the subject of 
the technical institute and its relation to 
higher education and to industry. It is of 
particular interest to instructors in a jun- 
ior college which is perhaps one of the 
most fertile areas for the establishment 
and development of a technical training 
program. The text presents the results of a 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


survey conducted in 1957-1958 by the 
Technical Institute Division of the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education of 
which the author is director. 

Mr. Henninger is in complete harmony 
with professional engineering educators 
and their philosophies regarding the much 
disputed definition of the technician and 
his role in American education and in- 
dustry. The author stresses the differ- 
ences between technical education and vo- 
cational training. 

Remarks pertinent to this technical age 
are properly directed to the adminis- 
trators of community colleges frequently 
steeped in the classical concepts of gen- 
eral education. Mr. Henninger states that 
most two-year colleges embrace the out- 
moded Smith-Hughes concept of the me- 
chanical arts philosophy. He asserts that 
technical training should not be under the 
jurisdiction of vocational training de- 
partments. 

The close relationship between the 
technician and the engineer is aptly de- 
picted. The author estimates that in this 
technological era, three technicians are 
needed to assist each engineer since what 
was once the province of the engineer is 
now the province of the technician. It 1s 
this engineering type of training that the 
author insists should be offered in tech- 
nical training programs. 

The partial failure of the technical in- 
stitute and technical training in the 
United States is attributed to the lack of 
status in education and industry. Techni- 
cal programs have been erroneously 
known to the liberal arts schools as 
“vocational” or “terminal” education. In- 
dustry has regarded these technical train- 
ing programs as encroaching upon the 
territory of engineers. This concept is 
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rapidly changing, however, and, as the 
author points out, must continue to 
change if this nation is to meet the tech- 
nological challenge of the times. 

It is at this point that the author and 
the ASEE fail to understand the reason 
for the lack of status of the technical pro- 
grams. According to the author’s own sta- 
tistics, from 30 to 35 per cent of the credit 
hours of the technician’s curriculum will 
not transfer to senior colleges although 
the courses may be highly technical and 
rigorous in nature. It is a matter of record 
that some 20 per. cent of technical insti- 
tute graduates eventually complete a 
Bachelor of Science degree in engineering 
or science. Technical curriculums de- 
scribed by this report perhaps should be 
redesigned in order that the number of 
credit hours lost will not be so great. This 
should do much to give status to the tech- 
nical programs. 

The author does a commendable serv- 
ice to technical education by emphasiz- 
ing the role that community colleges 
should be playing in the field of technical 
training. He is perhaps justified in objec- 
tively assailing the general education 
philosophies of community college ad- 
ministrators and their attitude toward 
modern technical education. 

This text is recommended for reading 
by junior college instructors and ad- 
ministrators who desire or need an under- 
standing of the role of the technician in 
the field of engineering. It should contrib- 
ute to a better understanding and promo- 
tion of technical training in the com- 
munity college. 


Neeley R. Vaught 
Odessa College 
Odessa, Texas 
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TIAA’S NEW HOME PROTECTION PLAN 


To meet any need for a great deal 
of immediate Life Insurance 
at very low cost 


A $20,000 Policy Cots Only $45.60 at Age 30! 


Do you need a great deal of insurance now but less as the years go by—as a 
mortgage is paid off, children grow up, savings or investments increase, your 
annuity death benefit becomes substantial? This new TIAA plan may be 
just what you’ve been looking for. 
This is a level premium Term insurance plan providing its largest amount 
of protection initially and reducing by schedule each year to recognize 
decreasing insurance needs. The net cost is low because it is temporary 
insurance designed to meet temporary needs. Insurance periods of 15, 20, 
25, or 30 years are available. 
You are eligible to apply for this plan if you are 55 years of age or younger 
and employed, full- or part-time, by a college, university, nonprofit educational 
or research institution or private school. To receive a personal illustration, just 
complete the coupon and send it to TIAA. No agent will call since TIAA 
employs none; your information will be mailed to you. 
As an illustration of the plan’s low cost, a 20-year policy providing a $20,000 
initial amount of insurance issued to a man age 30 calls for a level annual 
premium of $77.20. The cash dividend of $31.60 at the end of the first year 
reduces the first year net cost to $45.60, according to the current dividend 
scale. Dividend amounts, of course, are declared once a year and therefore 
cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


iy: Please send me an illustration of a -year * 
730 Third Avenue — 
New York 17.N.Y, Policy of $ _initial amount. 
Date of 
Name Birth 
Address 
Employing Institution 


TIAA 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


SECOND EDITION 


by Howard Dean and Kenneth Bryson, both 

of Montana State College 
Here is a completely revised, concise text which ana- 
lyzes the fundamentals as well as the over-all nature 
of communication processes. It helps students develop 


critical and the relatively objective thinking involved 
in mass media. 
February 1961 576 pp. Text price: $5.00 


MOVEMENT FUNDAMENTALS: 


Figure, Form and Fun 


by Janet Wessel, Michigan State 
University 


A new trend—teaching movement from its very funda- 
mentals and then proceeding to the various sports or 
dance—enhances performance through the advance 
knowledge and understanding of the body as a motor 
mechanism. 


March 1961 Text price: $4.25 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE 


by Fritz M. Heichelheim, University of 
Toronto, and Cedric Yeo 
This book centers its attentions on the Roman people 
as the standard bearer of an Empire whose actions 
formed a basis for all modern civilization. New ideas 
end views from scholars of ancient history and archae- 
ologists the world over are assembled in the text. 


March 1961 480 pp. Text Price: $7.95 


_ For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. JCJ 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ _ 
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1961 Revisions for use in junior colleges . . . 


e ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


8th Edition—By Noble and Niswonger 


e BUSINESS LAW 


5th Edition—By Anderson and Kumpf 


° ECONOMICS Principles and Applications 


4th Edition—By Dodd and Hailstones 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27—New Rochelle, N.Y.—Chicago 5—Burlingame, Calif.—Dallas 2 


NEW GREGG BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
BUSINESS ENGLISH AND COMMUNICATION—Second Edition 


By Stewart, Hutchinson, Lanham, and Zimmer 
New, up-to-date text for a complete course in English and communications, emphasizing “total 
communication skills.”” Ready in January. Workbook, Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key to 


follow. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY—Third Edition 
By Laird and Laird 


Up-to-the-minute text that shows students how to work more efficiently, get along better with 
fellow workers, and become more effective leaders in business and social life. 


PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS—Second Edition 

By Sferra, Wright, and Rice 

Non-technical, text-workbook that provides instruction in the basie concepts, principles, and 
procedures of personality development and effective human relations. 


PROGRESSIVE FILING—Seventh Edition 


By Kahn, Yerian, and Stewart 

The authentic filing book, classroom tested by thousands of secretarial/clerical/office prac- 
tice teachers. Contains hundreds of drawings, flow charts, and photos to illustrate all rules, 
procedures, and steps. Available with practice materials in January. 


APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING, A Practice Set in Clerical Typing— 


Second Edition 

By Frisch and Sivinski 

Imaginative, new practice set for training stenographie and clerk typists. Realistic “Desk 
Organizer” contains forms, papers, and instructions for completing 55 varied clerical-typing 
jobs for 25 actual companies. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera, Calif. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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Plan Now... 


to attend the 
41st Annual Meeting 


merican Association of Junior 
Colleges 


The Theme 


‘‘America’s Stake in the Future’’ 


March 1-3, 1961 


Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
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The Open Door—A License to Fail? 


ALFRED C. O'CONNELL 


THE TWO-YEAR college, designed primarily 
to meet the needs of the local community, 
is unlike the traditional four-year institu- 
tion whose programs are exclusively aca- 
demic. In this regard the admissions policy 
of the community college is justifiably 
more flexible. However, in recent years 
the transfer or university parallel curricu- 
lum has come to play an increasingly more 
important role in the two-year institutions. 
In colleges where this is the case the open 
door admissions policy as it applies to po- 
tential transfer students should be subject 
to reexamination and modification. 

In most states community colleges are 
required to admit high school graduates 
without regard to the quality or depth of 
their secondary school preparation. Not 
infrequently many applicants are _ill- 
equipped to cope with the rigors of a tra- 
ditional academic schedule, but under the 
weight of social, economic or parental 
pressures these youngsters are encouraged 
to pursue such a program despite the 
warnings of their secondary school and 
college advisors. Unable to meet the nec- 
essarily demanding standards, these stu- 
dents contribute to the alarming attrition 
rate in the community college. When this 
situation prevails the open door has de- 


ALFRED C. O'CONNELL is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Social Studies, Auburn Community Col- 
lege, Auburn, New York. 
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feated its purpose. The student may suffer 
irreparable psychological harm; no soci- 
ally useful purpose has been achieved, and 
the cost to the taxpayer cannot be justi- 
fied. Colleges cannot avoid responsibility 
in this area by simply accepting the fact 
that their hands are legally tied. As two- 
year colleges move in ever-increasing 
numbers into the transfer field new poli- 
cies must be devised. 

The answer lies not in abolishing the 
open door, but rather in modifying it. 
This can be achieved simply by requiring 
placement examinations of all applicants 
prior to matriculation. Used in conjunc- 
tion with secondary school records, these 
examinations can help the admitting offi- 
cer determine the probability of success in 
a transfer program. Students with a nega- 
tive prognosis should be counseled into 
areas in keeping with their talents. In 
instances where the tests and records indi- 
cate adequate potential but poor prepara- 
tion and low achievement, the applicant 
should be required to attend a college- 
sponsored summer remedial program as 
a condition of admission. 

The summer program should place con- 
siderable emphasis upon study skills and 
techniques, one of the most frequent 
causes of student failure. A diagnostic 
reading clinic is an indispensable part of 
a remedial session. Trained reading spe- 
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cialists can identify and correct weaknesses 
before the student is faced with what ap- 
pears to him to be an impossible reading 
load as a freshman. In like fashion general 
verbal and mathematical instruction will 
bring the student abreast of his future 
classmates. At the conclusion of the sum- 
mer session a retest should be adminis- 
tered to determine eligibility into the 
transfer program. For those students thus 
admitted, continued remedial instruction 
should be made available throughout 
their freshman year. 

Community colleges are committed 
philosophically to assist in the develop- 
ment of young men and women to the 
fullest extent of their capacity. The 
screening device is merely a recognition 
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that not all students are equally endowed. 
Colleges are remiss in their duty when they 
permit students to enter a program for 
which they are ill-suited or inadequately 
prepared. The pre-college summer semes- 
ter offers youngsters not lacking in native 
ability the opportunity to develop and 
sharpen those skills necessary for a suc- 
cessful four-year college experience. An 
unqualified open door policy into transfer 
programs will inevitably lead to unjusti- 
fiably high attritien rates, a perversion of 
the real function of the community col- 
lege, poor public relations, a hesitancy on 
the part of four-year institutions to ac- 
cept transfers, as well as a tacit admission 
that the open door is a license to fail. 
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The Junior College in an Age of Technological 
Change 


SIDNEY ROGER 


A TECHNOLOGICAL revolution is sweeping 
American society. Automation and mech- 
anization, new systems and new tools, 
versatile electronic data processing, pro- 
duction processes in which machines con- 
trol machines and in which men are 
replaced by efficient devices present a 
vast new challenge to educators. 

Vocational training and guidance are 
not new to junior colleges. This function 
has been for many years in keeping with 
the industrial and business demands of 
each community in which these colleges 
are placed.’ This is not to say, however, 
that junior colleges—or for that matter 
any other significant educational institu- 
tions—have faced the overriding implica- 
tions of the “second industrial revolution” 
as it affects society. 

Throughout the nation young people 
are being taught new techniques, taught 
to act as attendants to machines which 
—with their pre-set electronic controls— 
do the work, in effect, “think-through” 
the problems from the raw beginning to 
the completed product. Such training can 
be offered on many levels, and the junior 


SIDNEY ROGER is a news commentator for 
Station KPFA-FM, Berkeley, California, and is 
a teaching assistant in the journalism depart- 
ment at the University of California. He re- 
ceived the Fellowship Grant in Mass Media, 
Fund for Adult Education (of the Ford Founda- 
tion) in 1958—59. 


college may be called upon to provide a 
vast new army of such technologically- 
trained nursemaids for new devices. 

But several additional factors have been 
added to confound and confuse educators 
and compound the problems. There are 
serious social consequences in the offing 
that educational institutions will be forced 
to meet. Automated society, in other 
words, is much more than changing meth- 
odology. Philosophically speaking, man 
will be faced with questions dealing with 
the worth of man to himself and to his 
fellows; with the obligations of society to 
be concerned with a man as a human 
being rather than as a productive unit 
attached to an impersonal machine.? 

From the educator’s point of view, the 
new world in question is extremely disrup- 
tive of the orderly processes of teaching 
and learning. This is an interim period in 
which technological changes are still 
piecemeal. In the same area some parts 
are highly modernized while others are 
still doing business according to old, tra- 
ditional patterns. 


1 Lawrence L. Bethel, “Vocational Educa- 
tion,’ The Public Junior College (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 94-117. 

2 Malcolm S. MacLean and Dan W. Dodson, 
“Educational Needs Emerging from the Chang- 
ing Demands of Society,” The Public Junior 
College (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), p. 26 ff. 
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Government, management and unions 
are all “buying time” and watching de- 
velopments, and most of the thinking of 
these three major bureaucracies is con- 
cerned with adjusting to technology itself. 
But no segment of society has yet adjusted 
itself to the immense job of reweaving 
human relationships for this new era. 
Educators are faced with the important 
problem of trying to teach what has been 
imperfectly learned about the past while 
at the same time teaching what is being 
learned at a fanatastic rate about the 
present—and preparing the young to live 
in a future which no one can properly 
predict. 

Thomas D. Bailey, Florida Superinten- 
ent of Public Instruction, wrote recently: 


This is an age in which people will not live 
their lives in the world into which they were 
born, nor will they die in the world in which 
they matured . . . Ours is the first generation 
of parents who cannot surely tell our children 
what the future will be like . . . An age in 
which it is impossible for one’s education ever 
to be considered complete . . . Systematic, 
continuing education will be absolutely neces- 
sary for everyone who hopes to fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities to society.® 


The place of the junior college in this 
complex picture is obvious: With its flex- 
ible entrance requirements and even 
greater flexibility in being able to adapt 
itself to the needs of the community, this 
institution is the logical contender for the 
patronage of millions of new faces in the 
new age. 


Junior colleges,however, face terrifying 
prospects: 


3 Thomas D. Bailey, “The School Admin- 
istrator’s Responsibility for Providing an Ade- 
quate Program of Adult Education,” School 
Life, Vol. 42, No. 6 (February, 1960), p. 6. 
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Sixty million Americans over 25 years of age 
have not completed high school; 44 million 
have not completed ninth grade; almost 10 
million are to all intents and purposes illiter- 
ate. About 40 per cent of the children who 
enter the fifth grade drop out of high school 
before graduation, and two out of three dis- 
tricts make no organized effort to encourage 
this 40 per cent to continue their education. 
In addition, only ten states give systematic 
support to the education of adults.‘ 


A study of adult education and state 
aid indicates that in 16 states with exten- 
sive adult education 69 per cent of the 
total funds for public school education 
goes to adult education—an average of 
69 cents per 100 dollars.*® 

The magnitude of the problem facing 
junior colleges is suggested by the above 
figures, plus the certain knowledge that 
millions of workers past high school age 
will need some retraining; millions more 
will need total new training. A number 
of questions arise from this situation: 
What will be the taxpayer’s reaction to 
the influx of vast numbers of adults, as 
well as recent high school graduates, to 
the public junior colleges for training at 
the taxpayer’s expense? How much will 
come from state funds? How much can 
be locally supported? To what extent will 
the federal government have to step in 
with funds and centralized control to give 
aid to an educational prograni which, by 
its very nature, may be national in scope? 
Can a mobile population, moving from 
state to state, following new industries, 


4 Jbid., p. 6. The statistics are Bailey’s, com- 
piled from the Office of Education, September, 
1958, report. 

5 Charles Radcliffe and John B. Holden, 
“Adults in the Public Schools,” School Life, 
Vol. 40, No. 7 (April, 1958), pp. 7-10. The 
highest figure was that of California with 
1.59%; lowest Alabama, .01%. 
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call upon local community colleges to 
provide them with new skills? Can private 
industries and unions endow local colleges 
without resistance by those who fear con- 
trol by management and/or labor? How 
can teachers be obtained in sufficient 
numbers who are also conversant with 
technological developments? Will the tra- 
ditional bars against teaching without spe- 
cial credentials be placed against skilled 
managers and workers who are able to 
teach these new subjects? 

Clearly, the educational problem in- 
herent in the second industrial revolution 
creates a public responsibility. Many of 
the problems under discussion here came 
to the fore only as a result of that tempo- 
rary state of hysteria now known as “Sput- 
nikitis.” Yet, the technological revolution 
has been under way for some time, with 
or without the Russians. It is unfortunate 
that reaction time in this country can be 
gauged by Russian stimuli. It is equally 
discouraging that the only. way to catch 
the attention of taxpayers ‘is to cry out, 
“Our existence is at stake,” or words to 
that effect. As a result one can expect to 
hear on many sides dire warnings against 
“frills” in adult education. 

A free society, with a promise of earlier 
retirements, shorter work weeks, longer 
vacations, and extensive leisure time, will 
demand from the junior colleges more of 
the very “frills” that the guardians of the 
treasury deplore. Work itself, as Harvey 
Swados wrote recently, must be regarded 
as a public issue.® 

The subject at hand is closely related 
to man’s work-orientation and the con- 
flicting norms in an industrial society in 


6 Harvey Swados, “Work as a Public Issue,” 
Saturday Review, Vol. 42, No. 50 (December 
12, 1959), p. 13 ff. 
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which men have lost their traditional 
identification with their work.’ 

Those who have read from the works of 
such men as Erich Fromm, Daniel Bell, 
C. Wright Mills, David Riesman, and 
others are acquainted with the view that 
“alienation” is the overriding concern of 
the times. These and other writers feel 
that a severe social problem will evolve 
from the accelerated dissociation of the 
individual from any satisfaction im his 
work as industry becomes more automated 
and the worker becomes merely a nurse- 
maid for a machine which controls a 
machine which controls a machine. (The 
concern is not with the dilemma that 
some economists pose: Even if you have 
a machine that can make a Ford car, can 
you build a machine that can buy a Ford 
car?) 

Civilized Americans, Fromm contends, 
have been over-bureaucratized—and this 
is the root of their alienation. Bureau- 
cracy, he writes, is the administration of 
men as if they were things. And the only 
reasonable objective of this “thing’”—this 
alienated producer, with no sense of the 
worth of his work—is to become an ever- 
increasing consumer. The great rush to 
buy but not to participate in the creative 
or decision-making process is, to Fromm, 
the hallmark of the modern man.* 

It is the thesis of this article that the 
economic consequences of the technologi- 
cal revolution will be much more easily 


7Fritz Pappenheim, The Alienation of 
Modern Man (New York: The Monthly Re- 
view Press, 1959), p. 94. 

8 Erich Fromm, “Freedom in the Work Situ- 
ation,” Paul Jacobs and Michael Harrington 
(eds.), Labor in a Free Society ( Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959), p. 2 ff. See 
also Daniel Bell, Work and Its Discontents 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1956). 
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met by the junior colleges than the human 
consequences and that the human prob- 
lems will present the greatest challenge 
these colleges and educators have ever 
faced. There are millions of unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers who wiil not easily 
re-adapt themselves to the new tech- 
nology. Men who have always placed 
reliance on their strong backs and have 
never been called upon to solve a problem 
that their hands could not meet will be 
urging educators to help re-make them in 
the new mold demanded by industries. 

The unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
comprise a significant, but only one small, 
part of the challenge. There are skilled 
older workers who will require retraining 
to compete with youngsters who learn the 
new technologies at the outset. This dis- 
parity in age and experience and work- 
orientation will call for untapped new 
skills in pedagogy. 

The shorter work-week that is promised 

and is an economic necessity if there is 
not to be staggering unemployment—will 
bring into the market for education mil- 
lions of working people, both industrial 
and white collar. (Today, those in the 
so-called “white collar” group already 
outnumber those in the “blue collar” 
category. ) 

This situation poses perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the challenge for 
junior colleges: Great numbers of men 
and women will flock to the junior col- 
they al- 
but 


leges not for technical training 
ready know which button to push 
to find in their leisure time an opportunity 
for self-enrichrnent and an outlet for 
whatever creative impulses they have. The 
junior college can become a haven, an 
answer to the needs of a large population 


that desires to be more than mere con- 
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sumers of standardized goods or passive 
viewers of standardized entertainment. 
Increased leisure will provide the oppor- 
tunity for many persons who seek to ful- 
fill personal dreams of using their time 
creatively—even for “frills’—to study 
literature, and art, poetry, basket-weav- 
ing, or whatever else they did not have 
time for previously. 

In addition, the economic dislocations 
of the technological revolution will cause 
many skilled workers to mark time until 
new jobs are available. Unemployment 
insurance will serve to cushion the eco- 
nomic shock for many, but unemployment 
is more than an economic problem. In this 
culture, worklessness has often been 
equated to a state of godlessness. It is one 
of the most corrosive of human experi- 
ences. Thus, with many persons waiting 
for jobs and on extended unemployment 
compensation another important prospec- 
tive clientele for junior colleges can be 
expected. 

One of the most important facets of 
the problem is the projected early retire- 
ment of many more millions of workers. 
Early retirement does not mean increased 
consumption, but it does leave individuals 
with time on their hands and to date this 
has been a tragic problem. Many who re- 
tire on union-won pension plans or social 
security die soon after they find freedom 
from work. The death rate is tragic be- 
cause many men in good physical condi- 
tion are not prepared for intelligent re- 
tirement. They have nothing to do, no 
outlets after 30 to 40 years of continuous 
work. 

Is there a place in the junior college 
system for the oldtimer who has con- 
tributed his share of muscle and sweat to 
the building of this nation? Whether he 
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wants to weave baskets, or read Shakes- 
peare, or study Latin, does he not deserve 
at least some part of the resources avail- 
able in the educational system? Those who 
have worked with union-management 
welfare and retirement plans say that this 
kind of creative activity may make the 
difference in keeping many retired people 
alive and happy for years. 

The training and retraining of youths 
and adults alike to take their places in new 
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industries may appear to many to be the 
primary function of the junior colleges in 
this second industrial revolution. It is the 
author’s contention, however, that an 
equally significant contribution will be the 
salvaging of men’s souls from a soulless 
world of machines—to aid human beings 
to become creative rather than mere con- 
sumers or passive, conformity-moulded 
bystanders. 
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Why Fourteen Colleges Changed Their Names 


JOHN H. RUSSEL 


IN RECENT years the Junior College Jour- 
nal has carried a number of articles on 
whether the two-year junior college 
should use the term “junior” in its title, 
whether it should be known as a “‘com- 
munity” college, or whether in line with 
most post-high school institutions it should 
be simply known as a “college.” Donald 
E. Houghton stressed the importance of 
the use of the term “junior” for proper 
identification and for clarification in an 
article published in the Juntor College 
Journal last year. 

The use of a more general title un- 
doubtedly causes confusion ; however, con- 
fusion in higher education is not new. 
Post-high school education, regardless of 
its level and scope, has used a variety of 
titles for many decades. It might be safe 
to say that the present trend in junior 
college titles actually, in some degree, 
minimizes this confusion. 

In the American culture, “junior” has 
traditionally conveyed the notion of some- 
thing substandard and of smaller size. 
Certainly neither connotation is accept- 
able to the junior college movement; in- 
deed, neither connotation is appropriate. 
There has also been an apparent confusion 


JOHN H. RUSSEL is a Specialist, College and 
University Organization, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. Formerly he was 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


with the junior high school, a pre-senior 
high school level of education. The junior 
college is, of course, not pre-senior college ; 
generally it is parallel to, and of the same 
level, in part, as the senior college. 

In the 1957-58 and 1958-59 issues of 
the Higher Education Directory, pub- 
lished by the Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 14 two-year institutions reported 
the deletion of the term “junior” from 
their official titles. Despite the evidence 
of a few years ago of increased use of the 
term “community” college, not one of the 
14 shifted to the use of this term. Twelve 
of the 14 simply dropped the “junior,” 
making no replacement. One substituted 
the term “valley,” indicating that this ad- 
dition more clearly indicated the locale 
from which its students were drawn; an- 
other substituted the word “city” as a 
more descriptive word for its area of 
service. 

Three of the 14 schools were publicly- 
controlled institutions; the remainder op- 
erated under private or church auspices. 
Seven of the 11 privately-controlled insti- 
tutions enrolled women only. Enrollments 
in the fall of 1958 for the 14 institutions 
ranged from over 3,000 to fewer than 50, 
with a median of 220. 

In the spring of 1959 the chief ad- 
ministrators of these 14 institutions were 
asked these two questions: “Does this 
change in name indicate an expansion in 
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WHY FOURTEEN COLLEGES CHANGED THEIR NAMES 


the functions of your institution?”, and 
“Does the change indicate a planned ex- 
tension of offerings to the level of a four- 
year bachelor degree granting institu- 
tion?” All administrators, except one, 
responded to these two general questions, 
and many offered additional detailed ex- 
planations concerning the change in 
name. 

Three of the privately-controlled col- 
leges dropped the term “junior” in an- 
ticipation of becoming four-year bachelor 
degree granting colleges. A fourth private 
college, while categorized as a junior col- 
lege, reported that since it was granting 
the bachelor’s degree in two fields, it had 
deleted the term “junior” for that reason. 

Two of the three public institutions re- 
placed the term “junior” with other words 
which they felt were more descriptive. The 
third indicated that a shorter name was 
of greater convenience. One of the large 
public institutions strongly affirming the 
value of the junior college movement 
indicated that “junior” had an implied 
notion of inferiority. 

All of the remaining institutions re- 
ported that they had abandoned the term 
“junior” because of general and specific 
problems of public interpretation. One 
president indicated that his institution was 
not junior to any other college or uni- 
versity. One administrator suggested that 
“to 85 per cent of the lay people the word 
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‘junior’ related to a college had the con- 
notation of being related to a high school; 
that is, junior college is of a lower grade 
than college, or inferior.” Another presi- 
dent suggested that “junior meant a junior 
type of work”; he added further, “We 
maintain that we can and are doing a 
better job the first two years than the aver- 
age four-year college is doing.” Two other 
presidents wrote in a similar vein, both 
stressing that the work of their respective 
institutions was, indeed, of standard 
quality. Another president suggested that 
the deletion of the term “junior” could 
facilitate the transfer of credit to foreign 
universities which had apparently mis- 
understood the level of work offered by 
the institution. 

All respondents felt that the change of 
name modified the element of confusion. 
All emphasized that the change in name 
provided a much clearer connotation of 
the level of work and purposes of their 
respective institutions. While there may 
be an underlying factor relating to pres- 
tige, no administrator gave voice to this 
type of influence. In fact, several adminis- 
trators emphasized the importance of the 
function of the two-year junior college as 
a vital and important part of the total 
scheme in American higher education. It 
remains to be seen, of course, whether the 
various purposes for which the names 
were changed, will, in fact, be realized. 
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A College Admission Policy to Reduce Attrition 


FRANK M. CHAMBERS 


“LET EACH become all that he 1s capable 
of being.” The large number of college 
student failures and drop-outs belies the 
hopeful philosophy expressed in this of- 
ficial motto of the State University of 
New York. Approximately one-half of the 
young men and women who register as 
candidates for college degrees each fall do 
not complete requirements for degrees. 
This phenomenon, in which students drop 
out or are requested to resign from Ameri- 
can colleges is referred to statistically as 
“student attrition” or “student mortality.” 

The amount of student attrition varies 
considerably among collegiate institutions. 
Generally, it is conceded that this varia- 
tion in attrition reflects the use of more or 
less selective admissions policies. Some 
state universities have reported student 
mortality as high as 75 per cent between 
the entrance and graduation of the same 
class. These particular universities are 
frequently required by law to admit all 
high school graduates of the state. In these 
instances, it is probable that much selec- 
tion takes place after the student is ad- 
mitted. 

It may be safe to conclude sometimes 
that a high degree of student mortality 
reflects high standards within a college or 


FRANK M. CHAMBERS is Dean of Students, 
Broome Technical Community College, Bing- 
hampton, New York. Currently he is serving 
on the Program Committee of the New York 
State Association of Deans and Counselors. 


that high standards and relatively low 
student mortality are achieved through 
selective admissions. If only the secondary 
school graduates with outstanding schol- 
arship were admitted to college, the so- 
called gifted group of individuals, it is 
doubtful that student mortality would be 
of concern. However, in a nation in which 
the virility and continued existence of 
political democracy depends upon the 
education of all of its citizens, only a 
foolish, short-sighted policy would at- 
tempt to restrict the number of students 
in higher education. The real task of 
American higher education is not to re- 
strict education for the few or elite schol- 
ars but to help every citizen become all 
he is capable of being. The necessity of 
this has been brought out in some very 
unpleasant incidences, such as the defec- 
tion to the Communists of many poorly 
educated American soldiers during the 
Korean War. 


DIVERSITY AND THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


The present diversity of American col- 
leges and universities is a frank approba- 
tion of the need for diverse levels and 
kinds of post-high school education for 
citizens of a dynamic democracy. The 
growing complexity of modern society 
will require more and better skills of 
workers, but no less important is the need 
for well informed and educated citizens 
capable of carrying out the responsibilities 
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A COLLEGE ADMISSION POLICY TO REDUCE ATTRITION 


of representative government or such gov- 
ernment will not survive. 

potential of the community college 
to serve these educational needs is becom- 
ing better understood. Larger populations 
and more interest in post-high school edu- 
cation have swelled these local college 
enrollments nearly 50 per cent in the last 
decade. Unique terminal programs that 
were stimulated by the need for skilled 
workers in local institutions and industry 
are now being supplemented with fresh- 
man and sophomore curriculums in every 
subject field of higher education. Future 
engineers, professional men, technicians, 
etc. will, in the future, frequently begin 
higher education in a community college. 
This demand for breadth of the educa- 
tional program in local two-year colleges 
is caused, in no small measure, by lower 
student fees and recognition through na- 
tional and professional accrediting organi- 
zations of the excellence of their academic 
programs. Already some educators have 
advocated that the universities expand 
their upper division, professional, and 
graduate facilities and rely upon two-year 
colleges to provide candidates to enter the 
traditional junior year. In at least one 
state, the enrollment in two-year colleges 
exceeds that of the total lower division of 
all the other private and public colleges of 
that state. The multiplication of com- 
munity colleges in every region of the 
United States attests to the development 
of a similar pattern in other states. 


STUDENT ATTRITION——CAUSE AND 
CONCERN 


Since the responsibility for nurturing 
the educational capabilities of young men 
and women in an era of “mass collegiate 
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education” will rest most heavily on the 
community colleges, student attrition will 
be one of their most serious problems 
unless it can be drastically reduced. The 
shameful loss of human resources and at- 
tendant financial expense are enormous 
in the light of the present nationwide stu- 
dent mortality. The capital investment 
for laboratories, classrooms, dormitories, 
and similar facilities represents an in- 
efficient expenditure when these buildings 
are not put to maximum use because of 
attrition and depleted enrollments. 

Ample statistics and studies in the edu- 
cational journals indicate the extent of 
the concern about student drop-outs. The 
reasons students give for resigning from 
college have been tabulated, and teachers, 
counselors and students alike are aware 
that the psychological attitudes of stu- 
dents account for a large percentage of 
the attrition. Some counselors say that the 
student has not successfully adjusted to 
the college environment. In an effort to 
help students adjust most colleges have 
adopted the freshman orientation week. 
A few colleges continue orientation classes 
through the first year to help students 
solve their problems. In addition, the 
freshman is usually assigned or chooses a 
faculty advisor with whom he is en- 
couraged to discuss problems in confi- 
dence. 

Invariably advisors and counselors re- 
late similar statements and experiences 
about students. They tell of freshmen who 
are distracted by the profusion of extra- 
class activities and in the new-found inde- 
pendence from parental guidance make 
unwise choices in the use of time. Other 
students experience difficulty establishing 
the self-discipline necessary to proper 
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habits of study. Frequently, students re- 
port problems in group living, social en- 
vironment or relations with the opposite 
sex. Over-concern with these situations 
may give way to inattentiveness or un- 
realistic classroom attitudes. In most 
instances these attitudes or difficulties are 
associated with unsatisfactory academic 
performance. 

College deans say many students with- 
draw from school because they have 
changed their mind about their vocational 
goal. Misinformation, misconceptions, 
and lack of information compounded with 
youthful fancies and inexperience cause 
unrealistic vocational decisions among be- 
ginning college students. 

Poor preparation at the secondary 
school level naturally leads to serious aca- 
demic problems in college. The elective 
system prevalent in some colleges which 
permits the student to select a curriculum 
or choose his subjcts without guidance is 
certain to be disastrous when a poorly 
prepared freshman elects subject matter 
that rests heavily on prerequisite high 
school studies. Likewise many students 
lack the maturity of mind to be interested 
in or motivated by some deeper, more in- 
volved subjects. 

Counseling in college is, however, more 
effective than in secondary school. Psycho- 
logically the student has reached a new 
level of independence in thought and 
action when he enters college. Depend- 
ence upon his parents or over-domination 
of his parents is lessened and the individ- 
ual can be encouraged to more realism in 
the assessment of his capabilities or limi- 
tations. The full pressure and experience 
of college life with attendant adjustments 
between academic and non-academic life 
are a reality rather than a dim or distorted 
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picture seen through the eyes of a high 
school senior. The self-independence and 
realities of experience the student gains 
on the campus lead to self-insights on a 
higher level of maturity. Adequate coun- 
seling at this precise period is effective in 
solving some of the problems leading to 
student attrition. 


MASS EDUCATION AND STUDENT ATTRITION 


Despite excellent student personnel 
services, most universities limit or penalize 
students transferring between colleges or 
curriculums. The “sink or swim” attitude 
provides no constructive help for the stu- 
dent who fails academically. The term 
counseling connotes persuasion or change. 
Results, quite naturally, may involve a 
more or less extended period of time. If 
the student is not permitted to change his 
curriculum without penalty of time or 
credit, then any persuasion or counseling 
to that end has dubious consequences. 

The remedy for this situation is two- 
fold: first, a common core curriculum for 
every student to follow in his initial term, 
and second, simultaneous testing and 
counseling for purposes of guiding and 
eventually screening the student for a 
major course sequence. Whether the stu- 
dent will eventually major in engineering, 
technology, business, liberal arts or what- 
ever the major chosen, the common cur- 
riculum should be appropriate as a term 
of college credit. The common curriculum 
must be multi-tracked and should include 
class sections based upon student ability. 
For example, mathematics may be calcu- 
lus or algebra depending upon the previ- 
ous preparation of the student and scores 
on placement tests. The following courses 
with appropriate ability grouping in each 
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A COLLEGE ADMISSION POLICY TO REDUCE ATTRITION 


should constitute the common core cur- 
riculum. 


English or Communication Skills 

Social Science (Sociology, Economics or 
History ) 

Mathematics 

Biology or Chemistry 

Physics or Language 


The foregoing subjects are common to 
a desirable liberal, technical, or profes- 
sional curriculum. The choice of biology 
or chemistry and physics or language may 
necessitate the tentative selection of a 
general liberal, technical or professional 
career goal. However, it should be possible 
to credit each of these courses as meeting 
required or elective credits for the college 
degree should the student change his edu- 
cational goal at the end of the first term. 

The net effect to be expected in a com- 
mon core curriculum would be the teach- 
ing of basic subject matter common to all 
curriculums while providing a period for 
adjustment by the student. At the end of 
the first term, students would be admitted 
to major subject areas according to their 
choice and ability to qualify. Naturally, 
some freshmen, with the help of advisors, 
may change their original career objective. 
However, the credits earned in this initial 
term should be appropriate to every cur- 
riculum. 

Personal counsel and advisement are 
essential aspects of this first or common 
term of studies. The teaching faculty 
should be chosen not only for their ability 
to teach but also their capabilities to act 
as advisors to students. Vocational testing 
and trained counselors should provide 
assistance and help guide individuals in 
the choice of major areas of study. 

Some students will not qualify to enter 
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a major curriculum. This group is usually 
included in the statistics of student mor- 
tality. The failure to qualify may be 
caused by poor preparation, faculty study 
habits, failure to make adjustments to the 
college environment, or perhaps inde- 
cisive vocational plans and attendant dis- 
couragement. Whatever the cause, if the 
admission requirements to college have 
been reasonable, these students who fail 
to qualify represent potentially successful 
college students. Concern for the conser- 
vation of human resources should dictate 
that reasonable methods be taken to help 
these students qualify for admission to a 
major curriculum. 

A number of experimental preparatory 
programs that emphasize effective study 
habits or attempt to correct poor academic 
preparation are on trial in several colleges. 
Non-credit preparatory or remedial sub- 
jects and laboratories for teaching effec- 
tive study habits must supplement the in- 


structional program. The high measured 
aptitudes of some students who fail college 


studies is ample proof that a sensible pre- 
paratory program and constructive coun- 
seling is needed rather than thoughtless 
disregard for this potentially productive 
inanpower. 

A student who fails to qualify at the end 
of the first college term should be given 
an opportunity to prepare himself, psy- 
chologically as well as academically, for 
readmission at a subsequent date. Con- 
tinued attendance of the student should 
be on a conditional status and his course 
schedule and progress under supervision 
of a personal counselor. Removal of the 
conditional status should be made only 
with the recommendation of the counse- 
lor. 
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CONCLUSION 


The community college, primarily con- 
cerned with mass education and sensitive 
to the needs of the group it serves, can be 
expected to attempt the most realistic 
solution to problems of student attrition. 
Since it is impossible to predict scholastic 
achievement with great accuracy, more 
students will be permitted to attempt a 
program than will succeed in it; yet better 
sorting within institutions should be pos- 
sible. Dr. Conant has a‘: lared that: 


Really effective counseling is the keystone of 
the arch of a widespread educational system 
dedicated to the principle of equality of op- 
portunity. A democracy, unlike a totalitarian 
state, cannot force its youth into what the 
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authorities consider the appropriate groove of 
advanced education. In this republic of free 
men, no official can decree what line of study 
must be pursued . . . How is the sorting proc- 
ess to be accomplished? The answer is by the 
democratic method of enlightenment and 
persuasion,” 


The community college, because .it in- 


cludes terminal and university parallel 


curriculums, is unique among colleges in 
its capacity to adopt the core curriculum 
as a means of “sorting” and helping every 
student “to become all that he is capable 
of being.” 

1 James B. Conant, Education in a Divided 
World (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1948), pp. 204-205. 
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Academic Records of Transfers in Teacher 
Training 


LOUIS L. KLITZKE 


THIS REPORT is based upon a study made 
to determine whether or not former stu- 
dents of junior colleges in Colorado are 
academically successful after they transfer 
to a senior institution devoted primarily 
to the training of teachers. The senior 
institution represented here is Colorado 
State College in Greeley. 

Transfer students of the eight Colorado 
junior colleges have been studied previ- 
ously on other senior college campuses.’ 
However, those students majoring only in 
some phase of teacher training had not 
been considered by research prior to this 
study. As in many states, the junior col- 
leges of Colorado have begun to assume 
a vital role in the state’s total picture 
of education beyond the high school. 
Although many studies have been com- 
pleted indicating the degree of academic 
success of junior college transfer students 
to be roughly equal to that of comparable 
native students, research has indicated 
that Colorado’s junior college transfers 
are significantly inferior to native students 
of Denver University and the University 
of Colorado. The study being reported 
here attempted to investigate more com- 
pletely selected variables that would re- 
veal whether or not such transfers are 


LOUIS L. KLITZKE is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. 


academically successful in teacher train- 
ing. 

To study the problem, eleven questions 
pertaining to the general nature, scholas- 
tic aptitude, scholastic persistence, and 
scholastic achievement of junior college 
transfer students were considered. Aca- 
demic success was defined in terms of a 
statistical comparison with a control 
group of native students of Colorado State 
College. 

The 231 junior college transfer students 
included in the study were selected on the 
basis of having attended only one of the 
eight Colorado junior colleges for an 
equivalent of six quarters earning at least 
80 quarter hours of credit but not more 
than 110 credits, physical education activ- 
ity courses excluded. Only students who 
had transferred to Colorado State College 
during the fail quarters of the years 1953 
through 1957 inclusive were selected. 
With these limitations, the students se- 


1See: Helen N. Brush, “A Study of Aca- 
demic Performance and Perserverence of 
Transfer Students at the University of Denver” 
(unpublished doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Denver, 1956), W. L. French, “Academic 
Success of Junior College Transfers at the 
University of Colorado” (unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of Colorado, 1949), and Al- 
fred W. Nall, ““The Academic Success of Trans- 
fers to the Junior Level at the University of 
Colorado” (unpublished doctor’s dissertation, 
University of Colorado, 1958). 
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lected had given their respective junior 
colleges’ transfer function a fair trial. 
They were typical students, most of whom 
had graduated from high school, attended 
two consecutive years at a junior college 
and then transferred approximately 90 
quarter hours toward earning a baccalau- 
reate degree to Colorado State College. 

The 231 native students in the control 
group were not an exact representation of 
all native students of the senior college 
but rather were those who had lower di- 
vision college backgrounds comparable to 
the transfer students except for the col- 
lege attended. The same number of native 
students as transfer students was selected 
for each year, for each major by year, 
and for each sex by year. The native 
mately 90 quarter hours toward gradu- 
students also had accumulated approxi- 
ation. 

All the data were taken from the of- 
ficial records of Colorado State College. 
Sixteen variables pertaining to the general 
nature, scholastic aptitude, scholastic per- 
sistence, and scholastic achievement of the 
students were collected. The data were 
then analyzed using the independent t-test 
and chi-square distribution where appli- 
cable to determine the significance of dif- 
ferences between the transfer and native 
groups. 

It was found that 78.35 per cent of the 
231 junior college transfer students were 
ultimately successful. Significant variation 
between junior colleges was noted in the 
proportionate number of their transfer 
students who earned baccalaureate de- 
grees. A significantly higher number of 
native students graduated, their percent- 
age being 90.04. 

The two groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly in scholastic aptitude as measured 
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by the ACE and high school graduating 
class rank. Parents’ education was found 
to be unreliable as a measurement of 
scholastic aptitude although the parents of 
junior college transfers were found to have 
significantly less education. 

The transfer group earned a signifi- 
cantly greater number of quarter hours of 
credit after completing the twelfth quar- 
ter (expected time of graduation) than 
did the native group. On the other vari- 
ables considered there were not significant 
differences between the two groups. The 
factors included here involved number of 
quarters completed, proportionate num- 
ber of total groups in lowest quartile of 
high school graduating class, course loads 
per quarter, proportionate number of 
drop-outs by quarter, mean grade-point 
averages by quarter, mean cumulative 
grade-point averages, records of academic 
probation and suspension, records of 
graduate credit earned, and records of 
correspondence credits. The students in 
the junior college transfer group decreased 
in cumulative grade-point average from 
junior college to senior college, while the 
native students increased their cumulative 
grade-point averages from lower to upper 
division. 

Approximately eight out of ten transfer 
students included in this study earned 
baccalaureate degrees from the senior in- 
stitution represented. Although nine out 
of ten native students graduated, the 
grade-point averages of the transfer stu- 
dents who dropped out was 3.22. The 
native drop-out students had a mean 
grade-point average of only 2.88. Students 
were academically suspended when grade- 
point averages fell below 2.75. Many of 
the transfer students who dropped out 
apparently did so for other than academic 
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reasons. No attempt was made to deter- 
mine how many of these students gradu- 
ated from other institutions. A tendency 
was noted indicating more transfer than 
native students earned graduate credit 
from Colorado State College after com- 
pleting their bachelors’ degrees. 

An interesting failure of the study con- 
cerned the use of the mean of the parents’ 
number of years of education as an indi- 
cator of scholastic aptitude. The entire 
transfer group’s parents’ mean education 
was 10.43 years, while that of the native 
group was 11.19 years. This difference was 
significant at the one per cent level. 
Grouping the students according to 
whether they graduated in 12 quarters or 
13 or more quarters did not make much 
change. However, parents of students who 
did not graduate had more education than 
did the parents of students who earned 
baccalaureate degrees. The parents of 
drop-out transfer students had an average 
of 10.73 years of education, and the par- 


ents of comparable native students had 
an average of 11.30 years. Even though 
the average number of years of education 
of native students’ parents was signifi- 
cantly greater than for transfer students’ 
parents the data did not seem to be 
related to persistence toward graduation. 

The general conclusion was reached 
that Colorado junior college transfer stu- 
dents majoring in teacher training are as 
academically successful as are other junior 
college transfers as revealed by related re- 
search. They are not, however, as aca- 
demically successful as native students, the 
latter being in agreement with related 
literature pertaining to Colorado junior 
college transfers. 

The recommendation was made that a 
follow-up study of former junior college 
students be made after they complete their 
undergraduate work in teacher training to 
determine their status as practicing teach- 
ers in comparison to former native stu- 
dents. 
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The Advisory Council—Experiment in 
Democratic Cooperation 


ROBERT F. MOGNIS 


ONE OF THE oldest issues in public junior 
college education in California has been 
the question of the instructor’s role in 
school policy determination and his place 
in the planning of the curriculum and 
facilities. Recently, in the wake of the 
tremendous growth of junior colleges in 
California, both in enrollments and in 
new schools activated and planned, this 
question has become intensely debated not 
only by school boards, administration, and 
faculty but also by accreditation teams 
and even state legislators. 

The need for faculty representation in 
the affairs of junior colleges has had some 
interesting results. The California Teach- 
ers Association in the past has had no 
section of its organization identified with 
junior colleges; however, a Commission 
on Higher Education has been organized 
with 14 members, four of whom are junior 
college teachers. The California Junior 
College Faculty Association, though re- 
cently organized in Southern California, 
has grown rapidly, with membership 
limited to full-time instructors. This con- 
cern with faculty participation has been 
reflected in the California state colleges 
with the unanimous recommendation of 
the presidents of California’s 14 state col- 
leges that their faculties have the right to 


Formerly a contributor to the Junior College 
Journal, ROBERT F. MOGNIS is an English 
Instructor and Counselor at Yuba College, 
Marysville, California. 


organized participation in academic 
policy-making. Assembly Bill 47, intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Hanna in the 1960 
First Extraordinary Session of the State 
Legislature, proposed such an academic 
council at each state college with pro- 
vision for membership of seven per cent 
of the eligible faculty members. College 
of San Mateo, a public junior college, has 
within the last year organized a Profes- 
sional Council. Similar to an academic 
senate, it is a completely autonomous body 
of classroom teachers with the purpose as 
stated in Higher Education News Briefs 
for February, 1960, “to tap this reservoir 
of intelligence and ability that is not al- 
ways completely utilized by colleges as 
presently organized and administered.” 
This brief review of recent developments 
in faculty participation may help to intro- 
duce the three-year experience of the Ad- 
visory Council at Yuba College in Marys- 
ville, California. 

At a regular Governing Board meeting 
in July, 1957, unanimous approval was 
riven to the establishment of a five-mem- 
ber advisory council of faculty members 
to be elected by the entire faculty for the 
purpose of meeting with the college presi- 
dent and the vice president on matters of 
importance, such as finance, facilities, re- 
districting, curriculum, and public rela- 
tions. During the board discussion, the 
feeling was expressed that the faculty 
could be of inestimable value in studying 
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and making recommendations on the im- 
portant problems then facing the college, 
and the advisory council was required by 
the board for the purpose of furthering 
the best interests of Yuba College. 

At the first faculty meeting in Septem- 
ber, 1957, the faculty elected the five 
members of the council, who, in the 
interests of continuity and the pressing 
problems of the college, were reelected in 
1958 and 1959, with the exception of one 
member who accepted a Fulbright grant 
to teach in Turkey in 1958 and was sub- 
sequently re-elected upon his return in 
1959. The Council met for the first time 
as a body on September 25, 1957, and 
immediately began its work. 

Harry Clinton was elected recording 
secretary and later chairman. It was 
agreed that the Council was organized 
according to the modern democratic con- 
cept of cooperative planning in education 
and that the monthly meetings would be 
open to all interested persons—board 
members, administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, and lay people. The council discus- 
sion was encouraged by the Council; 
ruffled feelings had no place in the work 
of this group. 

The Council recommended that the 
president suggest to the Governing Board 
the possibility of enlarging the Yuba Col- 
lege District. The existing district included 
Yuba County only, but two-thirds of the 
students at the college came from sur- 
rounding counties, particularly Sutter, 
Butte, and Colusa counties. Since the col- 
lege was overcrowded with 1,000 students 
using facilities designed for 450 and was 
located on a limited site, the Council felt 
that it was wise to give the other counties 
an opportunity to become part of the 
district before proceeding to discuss the 


possibilities of a bond issue for re-locating 
and building a new Yuba College. 

With the Council assuming leadership, 
the plans for the meeting were acceler- 
ated. A dinner meeting of trustees and 
superintendents from surrounding high 
schools was organized to precede the dis- 
cussion meeting. A comprehensive report 
on the present and projected enrollments, 
finances, and other problems of the college 
was prepared by the Council, and a panel 
group was formed consisting of state de- 
partment of education officials, a neigh- 
boring junior college president (whose 
district had recently undergone thorough 
reorganization) , the chairman of the col- 
lege board, the district superintendent, 
the vice president, and the chairman of 
the Advisory Council. 

The first redistricting meeting was held 
on November 14, 1957, followed by a 
second meeting on January 23, 1958. 
Although the enlargement of the district 
did not occur as a result of these meetings, 
they caused two major developments: (1) 
the counties outside of the junior college 
district required a state department of 
education survey on the feasibility of es- 
tablishing the new district. The survey 
informed the other counties of the practi- 
cality of organizing the new district, with 
the procedures to be followed in so doing. 
The hope, as a result of these meetings, 
has grown that eventually the district will 
be enlarged. (2) All people in the area 
became aware of the nature, operation, 
and problems of the public junior college 
and understood more fully the value and 
benefits of such a community college. 
Partial credit must be given here for the 
subsequent successful passage of the bond 
issue for a new college plant. 

In February, 1951, when it was appar- 
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ent that a new district might not be 
formed at this time, the Advisory Council 
recommended to the president and the 
Board that tht college undertake at once 
an organized program of planning for 
future development. This recommenda- 
tion resulted in a thorough study of the 
present and future needs of the college 
with the establishment of essential priori- 
ties for utilization of funds and facilities. 

At the urging of the Advisory Council, 
the president in April, 1958, appointed 
the Yuba College Utilization and De- 
velopment Committee, henceforth known 
as the Steering Committee, to study all 
aspects of the college and to make recom- 
mendations. In the next two years, again 
at the request of the Advisory Council, the 
areas of study of this committee were 
broadened' to include developing educa- 
tional specifications for a new college 
plant, and after the bond issue, coordinat- 
ing the development of building plans 
among the various divisions of the school. 

The next step inevitably was the at- 
tempt to sell the present district on a bond 
issue for a new college. Efforts to enlarge 
the district were not successful, and the 
inadequacy of the present plant was force- 
fully brought to the attention of the ad- 
ministration and the Governing Board by 
the Advisory Council. In the spring of 
1958 the Advisory Council developed a 
financial plan for the redemption of bonds 
for a new school, suggested a list of local 
persons to serve on a Citizens’ Campaign 
Committee and the method by which they 
could operate. The recommendations 
were vigorously acted upon by the ad- 
ministration and the board, and the bond 
election for the maximum legal amount 
of $2,800,000 was set by the Board for 
November 17, 1959. 
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As a result of the careful planning in 
the organization of the campaign and a 
large amount of explanatory material 
distributed to the voters, the bond issue 
passed by a substantial margin, the first 
such issue above the elementary level to 
pass in the history of the district. Im- 
mediately thereafter, the faculty and ad- 
ministration of Yuba College accelerated 
the job begun by the Steering Committee 
with its development of educational speci- 
fications for a new plant. Within a year 
the plans for a new plant were almost 
complete; at present they are being pre- 
pared for bids for construction to begin 
in the spring of 1961. 

The three-year history of the Advisory 
Council at Yuba College impressively 
demonstrated to the administration and 
to the Governing Board that a faculty 
could be drawn into policy determination 
with great profit to the district and the 
school. In addition to the accomplish- 
ments listed above, the Advisory Council 
took the leadership in developing a new 
format for the accreditation report, in 
recommending a new plan of adminis- 
trative reorganization, and in push\ng the 
development of a division, rather than de- 
partment, arrangement of the curriculum, 
an arrangement which is currently in 
operation. 

As a result of the experiment in democ- 
racy conducted at Yuba College, the 
faculty has become a participating 
element of the educational team, and the 
results are gratifying. As mentioned previ- 
ously, the reservoir of intelligence and 
ability represented by the faculty can be 
of inestimable value to any college if it is 
utilized. 
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Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 
GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. 


THIS ANALYSIS includes data from the 
1960 Junior College Directory and in- 
formation gathered by the writer from 
additional Negro institutions recognized 
as junior colleges. 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND ENROLLMENTS 


Table I shows the number of colleges 
and total enrollments from 1929-30 to 
the present. Data used from 1929-30 to 
1949-50 represent listings of the Directory 
only. From 1950-51 to 1956-57 brief sup- 
plementary data have been added by the 
writer which have increased slightly the 
total number of Negro colleges suitable 
for analysis. 

The 1960 Junior College Directory 
listed 24 Negro junior colleges’ in the 
United States. To this number, the writer 
has added data for three Negro institu- 
tions? recognized as junior colleges. Ap- 
pearing for the first time in the Directory 
is J. P. Campbell College of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, which is operated by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Campbell 
College, a senior college since 1890, 
changed status in 1953 when it was ac- 
credited as a junior college by the 
Accrediting Commision for the state of 
Mississippi. 

MODIFICATIONS IN DIRECTORY 


New definitions for student categories 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR., is Director of the 
Educatien A’rea and Professor of Education, 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina. He is the past dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, Texas College, 
Tyler, Texas. 


are utilized in the 1960 Junior College 
Directory. Enrollments are given for the 
first time according to full-time and part- 
time categories. “Total” enrollment fig- 
ures indicate the number of students 
enrolled in junior colleges as of approxi- 
mately October 15, 1958. “Cumulative” 
figures include all students enrolled for the 
entire 1958-59 school year, including the 
1958 summer session. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES 


Table II gives the distribution of stu- 
dents from 1931-32 through 1958-59 in 
terms of academic classification. The clas- 
sification “others” includes both the spe- 
cial and the adult students. It was not 


1 The Negro colleges appearing in the Di- 
rectory are these: Alabama State College, Jun- 
ior College Branch; Carver College; Coahoma 
Junior College; Daniel Payne College; Edward 
Waters College; Friendship Junior College; 
Gibbs Junior College; Hampton Junior Col- 
lege; Immanuel Lutheran College; J. P. Camp- 
bell College; Mary Holmes Junior College; 
Morristown N. and I. Industrial College; Nor- 
folk Division of Virginia State College; Oko- 
lona College; Owen College; Piney Woods 
County Life School; Prentiss Institute; Roose- 
velt Junior College; Rosenwald Community 
Junior College; Utica Junior College; Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College; Volusia 
County Community College; Voorhees School 
and Junior College; Washington Junior 
College. 

2 The writer secured data for the following 
institutions recognized as junior colleges: 
Saints Junior College of Lexington, Mississippi; 
Selma University Junior College of Alabama; 
and Southwestern Christian College of Terrell, 
Texas. 
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TABLE 


Junior Colleges and Their Enrollments 


Percentage of 


School Number of Increase in 


Year Colleges Enrollment Enrollment 

1929-30 14 1,405 

1930-31 19 1,497 5.54 
1931-32 21 1,618 8.08 
1932-33 29 2,181 24.78 
1933-34 24 2,586 18.56 
1934-35 28 3,133 21.15 
1935-36 25 3,126 — .22 
1936-37 32 3,595 15.00 
1937-38 30 3,857 7.28 
1938-39 29 5,100 32.22 
1939-40 32 4,439 12.96 
1940-41 28 4,333 2.38 
1941-42 29 4,336 — .06 
1942-43 26 4,241 — 2.19 
1943-44 25 3,317 —21.78 
1944-45 25 3,290 — 81 
1945-46 23 3,753 14.07 
1946-47 23 5,042 34.34 
1947-48 22 6,173 22.43 
1948-49 23 6,735 9.10 
1949-50 26 6,447 — 4.27 
1950-51 24 7,173 11.26 
1951-52 29 6,091 —15.08 
1952-53 26 5,911 — 2.95 
1953-54 28 6,536 10.57 
1954-55 23 5,866 —10.25 
1955-56 19 7,046 20.1 
1956-57 22 6,008 —14.73 
1957-58 19 6,806 13.28 
1958-59 27 7,699 13.12 


until 1947-48 that special and adult stu- 
dents were reported separately. 

Table III shows the number of public 
and private junior colleges from 1929-30 
to the present. Public junior colleges have 
always been in the minority. In the cur- 
rent analysis the public junior colleges 
are 40.74 per cent of the total, which is 
an increase of 3.90 per cent over last year. 

A breakdown of junior colleges in terms 
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of states gives the following distribution: 
Mississippi ranks first with eight junior 
colleges ; Florida, second with seven junior 
colleges; Alabama, third with three junior 


TABLE II 


Distribution of Enrollments 


Year Freshman Sophomore Others Total 
1931-32 1,001 377 240 ~=s-:11,618 
1932-33 1,386 624 171 2,181 
1933-34 1,402 739 445 2,586 
1934-35 1,845 993 295 3,133 
1935-36 1,327 1,186 113. 33,126 
1936-37 2,019 1,200 376 
1937-38 2,180 1,412 265 3,857 
1938-39 1,981 1195 1,873 5,100* 
1939-40 2,015 1,273 1,151 4,439 
1940-41 1,998 1,478 857 4,333 
1941-42 1,878 1,389 1,069 4,336 
1942-43 1,286 889 2,066 4,241 
1943-44 1,140 719 $1,458 3,317 
194445 824 1,112 3,290 
1945-46 _—:11,471 891 1591 3,753 
1946-47 2,043 1,096 1,903 5,042 
1947-48 1,813 1,512 2,848 6,173 
1948-49 1,870 1,327 3,538 6,735 
1949-50 2,297 1,339 2811 6,447 
1950-51 2,499 1,477 3,197 7,173 
1951-52 2,387 1,514 2,190 6,091 
1952-53 2,209 1,409 2,293 5,911 
1953-54 2,659 1,578 2,307 6,536 
1954-55 2,047 1,148 2,671 5,866 
1955-56 =2,301 1,283 3,462 7,046 
1956-57 2,594 1,580 1,834 6,008 
1957-58 2,513 1,578 2,715 6,806 
1958-59+ 3,290 1,621 1,680 6,837 

2,.788t 7,6998 


* Mary Holmes Seminary gave for the school 
year 1938—39 a total enrollment of 51 students 
with no distribution given as to the classes re- 
ferred to in the table. However, the 51 students 
have been included under “‘Total’”’ in the table. 

+ Data on enrollments as of October 15, 
1958, in keeping with new definitions. 

t Includes a number of students who for- 
merly would have been listed as freshmen or 
sophomores. 

§ Cumulative Total. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Taste III 


Growth in Number of Junior Colleges 
1929-30 to 1958-59 


Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Public 
1929-30 14 10 28.6 
1932-33 21 5 16 23.8 
1935-36 25 + 21 16.0 
1938-39 29 6 23 20.7 
1941-42 29 + 25 13.8 
1944-45 25 6 19 24.0 
1947-48 22 6 16 27.3 
1950-51 24 7 17 29.2 
1953-54 28 12 16 42.8 
1954—55 23 7 16 30.4 
1955-56 19 6 13 31.6 
1956-57 22 7 15 31.8 
1957-58 19 7 12 36.8 
1958-59 27 11 16 40.7 


colleges; North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, fourth with two 
junior colleges each; and Texas, fifth with 
one junior college. 

Virginia, again this year, is the state 
with the largest total enrollment, 2,623 
students. The Norfolk Division of Vir- 
ginia State College, Norfolk, Virginia, 
which is in transition to a four-year pro- 
gram, still has the largest total enrollment 
for a single institution, with 2,391 stu- 
dents, a decrease of 465 students from the 
enrollment given last year for the Division. 

Table IV shows the relative size of the 
Negro junior college as seen through a 
breakdown of enrollment figures. Seven- 
teen, or 62.96 per cent, of the junior col- 
leges have fewer than 200 students. Of 
this number, five are public junior col- 
leges. Seven, or 25.92 per cent, (4 public 
and 3 private) of the institutions have 
enrollments which range from 222 to 263 
students; one of the colleges has 688 
students. 
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Table V gives special and adult enroll- 


ment without percentage increase. 


Tasie 


Distribution of Size of Enrollment 
(as of October 15, 1958) 


Enrollment Public Private Total 


1-49 l 
50-99 l 
100-199 3 
200-299 4 
300-399 0 
400-499 0 
500-599 l 
600-699 0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

l 


700-799 

800-899 

900-999 
1000—1999 
2000-2999 


Total 11 
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TABLE V 


Number of Special and Adult Students 
Over an Eleven-Year Period 
From 1948 to 1958-59 


Number Number 
of Percent- of Percent- 
Special age Adult age 


Year Students Increase Students Increase 
1948-49 2,804 44.2 513 8.1 
1949-50 1,949 30.2 863 
1950-51 1,265 17.6 1,923 27.0 
1951-52 943 15.4 1247 20.4 
1952-53 905 15.3 1388 24.4 
1953-54 388 6.0 1919 29.2 
1954—55 1,424 31.0 866 14.4 
1955-56 1,761 25.0 1,701 24.1 
1956-57 515 8.6 1319 219 
1957-58 2,170 31.9 545 8.0 
1958-59* 275 1,405 


* Data for October 15, 1958. Percentage in- 
crease not given for 1958—59 since figures given 
in the 1960 Directory are not comparable to 
those given for preceding years. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTIES 


The 27 Negro institutions have 460 
full-time and 93 part-time instructors, or 
a total of 553 instructors for 1958-59 as 
compared with 375 the previous year. The 
93 part-time instructors are equivalent to 
29 full-time instructors, making a total of 
489, or 18.11, full-time instructors per in- 
stitution. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL FOR JANUARY 1961 


ACCREDITATION AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS HIP 


Twelve, or 44.44 per cent, of the 27 
institutions are members (11 active and 
one provisional) of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges. Seven, or 25.92 
per cent, of the schools are accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. 
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Anatomy of Seed Plants by Katherine 
Esau (xvi+376 pp.; John Wiley; 
$6.95). 

It is the assumption of the author that 
those who use this book will have avail- 
able, and be somewhat familiar with, the 
author’s earlier and more detailed work 
published in 1953 under the title, Plant 
Anatomy. With that in mind the refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter are works 
published chiefly in English, German, 
French and Russian since 1953. ‘These 
range in number in each chapter from a 
minimum of eight references to published 
works to a maximum of 35 references in 
one of the longer chapters. 

This book is well illustrated with 382 
line drawings and many labeled features 
that make clear the cellular and tissue 
relationships. In addition, almost 150 
reproductions of photomicrographs help 
to clarify the exact meaning of the textual 
material. Many features of these photo- 
micrographs are emphasized by arrows 
which point to a particular item in the 
picture. The magnification ratio is also 
given, an important feature sometimes 
not included in similar textbooks. 

The first chapter of this volume deals 
with a summary of cell and tissues while 
the second traces dicot and monocot em- 


bryo production with a few typical ex- 
amples. The third chapter traces the 
general development of meristem to adult 
tissue formation. Chapters 4, 5 and 6 deal 
with Parenchyma, Collenchyma and Se- 
lerenchyma. From this point on the book 
gives a brief but useful summary of the tis- 
sues which make up the major recognized 
parts of dicots, some monocots and few 
polycots. A chapter on wood structure in- 
cludes a key for identification of some 
typical trees in terms of their wood tissues. 


VERNON E. Woop 
Mars Hill College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 


The Literature of Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion by J. D. Mezirow and Dorothea 
Berry (x + 308 pp.; Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., $6.50). 

The post World War II era in the 
United States, now on the verge of expira- 
tion, brought with it the dynamism fre- 
quently associated with rapid social 
change and also a form of chronic inse- 
curity resulting from the unrelenting Cold 
War and rootlessness of the age. Perhaps a 
natural concomitant was the unprece- 
dented growth of adult education. This 
historically significant development was as 
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spectacular in numbers as in its drive to- 
ward professionalization. 

With this enormous educational expan- 
sion came significant literary and research 
contributions concerning every phase of 
adult education. It soon became evident 
that the sheer quantity of publications in 
this field has reached the point where it 
was unmanageable even to the scholar of 
adult education. The average educator 
in this field found it near impossible to 
keep up with recent professional develop- 
ments in his particular area of special- 
ization because of the rapid advances in 
many adult programs. 

The need for competent bibliographical 
works in adult education became evident. 
Fortunately, in the case under considera- 
tion, the years of labor, cooperation, and 
skill that were poured into compiling this 
much needed bibliographical volume on 
adult education paid rich rewards. The 
book was designed to bring to those inter- 
ested in the professional literature of adult 
education a comprehensive guide to jour- 
nal articles, government publications, 
pamphlets, and books published in certain 
major areas of the field. The _biblio- 
graphical information, roughly speaking, 
covers works published in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada in the 
last decade and a half. 

The core of this nearly-all-inclusive 
bibliography consisting of references taken 
from the standard indexes of periodical 
literature is well supplemented with ad- 
ditional general references. Every avail- 
able germane bibliographical index was 
utilized in preparing this comprehensive 
coverage. A note of importance, and one 
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which greatly enhances the utility of this 
work, is the extensive use of annotations. 
In fact, in most instances the authors have 
surpassed the normal scope of annotation 
in preparing abstracts or précis of each 
entry in what they have thought to be the 
most relevant categories of their tax- 
onomy. This approach allows the reader 
to scan the pages and quickly judge the 
appropriateness of a given publication for 
his purposes, 

Publications have been subsumed under 
the following areas: 


I. Direction Finding: Philosophy and 
Trends 

II. Research and Bibliography—reviews 
of research, adult learning, student 
needs and interests, student charac- 
teristics, program planning and 
evaluation, research needs and meth- 
ods, training of teachers of adults, 
historical studies and other research; 
bibliographies. 

III. The Roles of Other Agencies—pub- 
lic schools; libraries; business, indus- 
try and labor; specialized agencies. 

V. Courses and Curricula. 


Although much remains to be done in 
adult education bibliography, the work 
under consideration goes a long way in 
giving the field the maturity and stability 
which is always evident in areas that 
reach the point where they can support 
extensive bibliographical research. Con- 
gratulations for a step in the right direc- 
tion! (308 pages, including index. ) 


Luis M. Morton, Jr. 
Odessa College 
Odessa, Texas 
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Junior College Directory, 1961 
(Data for June 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


EpMUND J. GLEAZER, Jr., Editor 


Introduction 


The 1961 Directory contains information about junior colleges in the United States, 
its territories, and Canada. Heavy reliance has been necessarily placed on the accuracy 
of the reporting institutions. 

Certain university extension centers and teachers colleges have been eliminated from 
this Directory because they no longer predominantly offer a two-year program. Sepa- 
rately organized junior colleges on campuses of senior colleges, general colleges, and 
lower divisions of four-year colleges and universities have been included only if they are 
members of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Institutions that deal ex- 
clusively with the training of members of religious orders have been included if they are 
regionally accredited as junior colleges or are active members of the Association. Under- 
graduate centers and extension centers, as in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, are included 
in the Directory because they are essentially two-year colleges and have provided the 
necessary information. 

It should be noted that any apparent decrease, in contrast with previous Directories, 
in the number of junior colleges or in student enrollment and number of faculty in 
junior colleges results from the policy lines indicated above. 

More extensive and detailed information about junior colleges may be secured in 
American Junior Colleges, Fifth Edition, edited by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., and pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., 1960. 
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Definition of Terms and Key to Abbreviations 


AAJC Membership: Membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges is indicated 
by an “M” or a “P” depending upon whether 
the membership is full or provisional, Active 
membership is open to any college which has 
received complete accreditation or equivalent 
recognition of any of the types indicated under 
“recognition” below. Provisional membership 
is open to newly organized institutions and to 
others which have not yet received such recog- 
nition. 


Recognition: The American Association of Junior 


Colleges does not act as an accrediting agency. 
Member institutions are prohibited by consti- 
tutional provisions from indicating, implying, 
or publicizing accreditation by this Association. 
Types of accreditation, recognition, or approval 
are indicated by symbols as follows: 
1. Regional accrediting agencies: 

NE—New England Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools 


MS—AMiddle States Association of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools 


NC—North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
SA—Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
WA—Western College Association 
NW—Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools 
The symbol “D” denotes accreditation, ap- 
proval, or recognition by: State Department 
of Education; the Junior College Accredit- 
ing Commission in Mississippi; the Board 
of Education in the District of Columbia; 
the Provincial Department of Education in 
Canada; the Michigan Commission on Col- 
lege Accreditation; or the Massachusetts 
Board of Regional Community Colleges. 
The symbol “U” indicates accreditation, 
approval, or recognition by: Association of 
State Colleges or its equivalent, State Uni- 
versity, or State Coilege. 


4. Other symbols are as follows: 
X—Affiliation with the Catholic University 
of America 
Y—Affiliation with University Senate of the 
Methodist Church 
Two-year technical curriculums ap- 
proved by Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development 


Z 


Type. Three main types are distinguished: Co- 


educational, for men only, and for women 
only indicated by C, M and W, respectively. 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 


report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases the date of origin of an 
institution which later developed into a junior 
college may have been given. 


Control. The primary basis for classification is 
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twofold: institutions publicly controlled and 
institutions privately controlled. The first group 
is designated State, Local, District (meaning 
Pri- 
vately controlled institutions are listed as (1) 
Independent (abbreviated “Ind.” ) 
they are undenominational and non-profit; or 
(2) “Branch” meaning a privately controlled 
college or university, but located on a separate 
campus; or (3) Proprietary (abbreviated 
“Prop.”); or (4) Under denominational con- 
trol or affiliation, In this latter category, the 
following abbreviations are used: 

A. of God—Assemblies of God 

AME—African Methodist Episcopal 

Chr. Ref.—Christian Reformed 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 

Ch. of God—Church of God 

Ch. N. Jeru.—Church of the New Jerusalem 


junior college district), and County. 


meaning 


Cong. Chr.—Congregational Christian 
Disc. Chr.—Disciples of Christ 

Ev. Un. Br.—Evangelical United Brethren 
Free Meth.—Free Methodist 


Friends—Society of Friends 
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LDS—Latter-Day Saints 

Pent. Hol.—Pentacostal Holiness 

Pil. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 

Prim. Bapt.—Primitive Baptist 

Ref. Ch. A.—Reformed Church in America 


RLDS—Reorganized Church of Latter Day 
Saints 


Rom. Cath.—Roman Catholic 
Sev. Day Adv.—Seventh Day Adventists 
Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 


Enrollment: 


Enrollment is given as of October 15, 1959. 

Full-time student: student enrolled in 12 or 
more semester hours. 

Freshman: student who has completed less 
than 28 semester hours of college credit at 
time of registration. 


Sophomore: student who has completed 28 or 
more semester hours of college credit at 
time of registration. 
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Part-time student: student enrolled in at least 
one course for credit and for less than 12 
units. 

Special student: student not included in above 
categories. A special student is classified as 
an “adult student” if this category exists. 
If adult category does not apply, a special 
student is listed under “other.” 


Total cumulative enrollment: total cumulative 
enrollment covers June 1, 1959 to May 31, 
1960 (both semesters and the 1959 summer 
session) ; includes any person who enrolled 
during this period with no person counted 
more than once. 


Faculty. For the first time the 1961 Directory in- 


cludes a breakdown, where given, of “instruc- 
tional” faculty, and “administrative” faculty 
which includes professional staff not listed in 
the instructional category. The total full-time 
faculty equivalent is the sum of instructional 
and administrative full-time equivalents. 
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Directory of Junior Colleges 


TABLE I 
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Institution Location Administrative Head 8 Public Control 
ALABAMA 
1. Alabama Christian College _...... Montgomery Rex A. Turner, Pres. DU C 1942 
2. Daniel Payne College ............... Birmingham Howard D. Gregg, Pres. SA C 1953 
3. The Marion Institute... Marion Col. Paul B. Robinson, Pres. SA M1842 
4. Sacred Heart Junior College Cullman Mother M. Susan, Pres. SA W 1940 
5. Snead Junior College ...._............ Boaz John P. Tyson, Pres. SA C 1935 
6. The Southern Union College .. __ Wadley Walter A. Graham, Pres. DU C 1922 
7. Walker College . _.. Jasper David J. Rowland, Pres. SA C 1938 
ALASKA 
1. Anchorage Community College... Anchorage Eugene Short, Dir. NW  C_ 1954 State & Local 
2. Juneau-Douglas Com. College ... Juneau Dorothy H. Novatney, Dir. NW C= 1956 State & Local 
3. Ketchikan Community College .. Ketchikan James L. Simpson, Dir. NW C_ 1954 State & Local 
4. Palmer Community College? .... Palmer William F. Tull, Dir. NW C 1958 State & Local 
5. Sheldon Jackson Jr. College Sitka R. R. Armstrong, Pres. DU C 1945 
ARIZONA 
1. Eastern Arizona Jr. metetindl of Thatcher Paul E. Guitteau, Pres. U C 1921 County 
2. Phoenix College _....Phoenix R. J. Hannelly, Admin. Dean M NC C 1920 District 
ARKANSAS 
1. Arkansas State Col. Beebe Br... Beebe Carl R. Reng, Pres. NC C 1927 State 
2. Fort Smith Junior College ........ Fort Smith E. T. Vines, Pres. D C 1928 
3. Shorter College? ..... _.......... Little Rock A. O. Wilson, Pres. D C 1948 
4. Southern Baptist College | Walnut Ridge H. E. Williams, Pres. D C 1941 


CALIFORNIA 


1. Allan Hancock College 

. American River Junior College 
3. Antelope Valley College . 
4. Bakersfield College 
5. Cabrillo College . 
6. California Concordia College - 
7. Cerritos Junior College 
8. Chaffey College . 
9. Citrus College 


10. City College of San Francisco . 


11. Coalinga College 


12. Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


13. College of Marin .............. 
14. College of San Mateo ...... 
15. College of the Sequoias __. 


16. College of the Siskiyous _......... 


17. Compton College 
18. Contra Costa College . 


19. Deep Springs College 


20. Diablo Valley College _. 
21. East Los Angeles College 
22. El Camino College ... 


23. Foothill College 
24. Fresno City College 
25. Fullerton Junior College . 
26. Glendale 


27. Hartnell College ..................... 


.. Santa Maria 


Sacramento 


Lancaster 
_ Bakersfield 


Watsonville 


Oakland 
Norwalk 
Loma 
Azusa 


San Francisco 
Coalinga 
San Francisco 


_..... Kentfield 
...San Mateo 
_..Visalia 
Weed 
_.......Compton 
...San Pablo 
_Deep Springs 


Concord 


...Los Angeles 


El Camino 


Mountain View 


Fresno 


_.Fullerton 


Glendale 


Salinas 


William S. Houpt, Dir. 
Bill J. Priest, Pres. 
Lowell F. Barker, Pres. 
Edward Simonsen, Pres. 
Robert E. Swenson, Pres. 
Ernest F. Scaer, Pres. 
Ralph F. Burnight, Pres. 
Daniel B. Milliken, Pres. 
Merlin E. Eisenbise, Dir. 
Louis G. Conlan, Pres. 
William P. Niland, Dir. 
Eugene Wood Smith, Pres. 
Ward H. Austin, Pres. 
Julio L. Bortolazzo, Pres. 
Ivan Crookshanks, Pres. 
M. J. Greenshields, Pres. 
Phil H. Putnam, Pres. 
George J. Faul, Dir. 

H. E. Kirkby, Chancellor 
Karl O. Drexel, Dir. 
Benjamin K. Swartz, Pres. 
Stuart E. Marsee, Pres. 
Calvin C. Flint, Pres. 
Stuart M. White, Pres. 
H. Lynn Sheller, Pres. 
Robert D. Haugh, Pres. 
J. Frederic Ching, Pres. 
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1920 District 
1955 District 
1929 Local 
1913 District 
1959 District 
1918 

1956 District 
1916 District 
1915 Local 
1935 Un. Dist. 
1932 Local 
1930 

1926 District 
1922 District 
1949 District 
1957 District 
1927 District 
1950 District 
1917 

1950 District 
1945 District 
1946 District 
1957 District 
1910 Un. Dist. 
1913 District 
1927 Un. Dist. 
1920 District 


Based on 1958-59 report. 
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TABLE I 


Directory of Junior Colleges 


Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full , Full Full 
Full Time Par: Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full. Part Time Time 


Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 


1. Ch. of Chr. 66 30 41 52 3 192 9 201 ill i... 1] _ a 8 19 
2. AME 95 71 : 166 | 201 6 4 8 2 l 9 
3. Ind. 181 45 l 227 | 234 6 18 16 2 2 3 19 
4. Rom. Cath. 65 40 128 8690 218 8 15 14 8 14 
5. Methodist 215 82 108 462 37 499 15 6 19 3 ] 23 
6. Cong. Chr. 103 67 170 49 219 12 3 13 14 14 27 
7. Ind. 179 81 56 316 24 340 12 8 15 3 3 18 
37 9 697 173 916 1381 4 47 16 3 3 19 
86 36 95 217 379 23 10 1% 11% 
12 8 50 35 120 225 225 1 14 + 2 2 6 
78 78 78 
. Presbyter. 23 9 74 106 26 132 $ 8 4 2 10 
252 =-108 25 7 392 392 23 23 3 3 26 
1225 563 196 3313 9401 2386 7787 82 6 854, 6 64% 92 
84 53 14 151 151 7 l 7 Sy ) 12 
2. Ind 257 =—«175 168 121 14 Iii 846 229 1075 18 9 22 3 3 25 
3. AME 100 49 90 14 253 62 315 17 
4. Baptist 82 44 18 7 2 2 155 22 204 8 10 2 2 12 
186 78 52 17 1152 1533 =. 3018 75 3093 24 2 244% 6 6 3044 
789 369 «5340 33039) 5506-33545 75 77 4 1] 88 
253 88 1118 262 132 32 1885 945 2385 35 65 56 ° ) 61 
1476 2 475 195 2911 5659 507 867866 «118 7 #8120 8 8 128 
444 345 789 789 «634 43 4 4%, 47% 
Lutheran 50 31 81 81 16 18 
892 133 784 1654 164 3738 722 6575 77 Si 89 12 12 101 
836 467 1116 281 890 323 3913 1033 4406 87 = 12 934% 10 10 103% 
277 1593 31 2513 496 3441 41 6 4 7 72 
2703 1487 1696 809 164 6859 1471 9804 239 22 244 13 13. 257 
157 14 29 474 918 93 19 35 2 3 39 
12. Ind 86 47 7 l 141 141 8 3 10 1 2 2 12 
199-214 15 7 644 926 926 42 7 9 1] 
1987 976 45 355 42 3405 243 3648 135 3 1364 14 14 150% 
747470 214 1481 2912 2912 62 4 64 1 7 44%, 68% 
70 4 3 1 564 29 671 671 10 4 12 2 2 14 
75 S58 1466 612 14 3525 1438 6341 77 40 89 8 8 97 
615 214 1488 328 105 415 3165 293 3458 93 62 109 sy l 5% 114% 
19. Ind 10 15 1S + 4 
917 310 2070 535 437 48 4312 147 «#7476 «2111 91 8 7 13 104 
1820 870 (5499 total) 172 +8361 1706 12390 125 297 179 8 8 187 
2338 1002 5152 2214 10706 2926 14626 244 43 256 fs) 12 8 271 
454 101 1294 281 2130 1140 4211 49° 5) 66 7 7 73 
1176 1296 2258 3957 4395 90 90 112 22 22 
1872. 655) «617355569 393 5224 713 6413 146 7 149 10 2 160 
1411 568 310 133 «19 2441 699 3169 101 . 4 103 8 8 
565 215 624 197 28 241 1870 118 1988 58 24 70 8 8 78 
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Institution Location Administrative Head = = 2 a 
28. Humphreys College _.... ..... Stockton John R. Humphreys, Pres. 1947 
29. Imperial Valley Collegett _ _._Imperial Milo P. Johnson, Pres. 1960 District 
30. Lassen Junior College ...... _. Susanville Richard Caster, Pres. 1925 Local 
31. Long Beach City College ..... Long Beach George E. Dotson, Dir. 1927 Un. Dist. 


32. Los Angeles City College __. 
33. Los Angeles Harbor College 


34. Los Angeles Met. Col. of Bus. 


35. Los Angeles Pacific College? 
36. Los Angeles Pierce College 


37. Los Angeles Trade-Tech. Col. . 
38 


. Los Angeles Valley College 
39. Menlo College .... 
40. Modesto Junior College - 


41. Monterey Peninsula College . 


42. Mt. San Antonio Jr. College 
43. Napa Junior College 

44. Oakland City College . 

45. Oceanside-Carlsbad Jr, Col. 
46. Orange Coast College . 

47. Palo Verde College 

48. Palomar College 


49, Pasadena City College 


50. Porterville College . 

51. Reedley College 
52. Riverside City College .... 
53. Sacramento City College - 


54. Sacramento Evening City Coll. 


55. San Benito College 


56. San Bernardino Valley College 


57. San Diego Junior College 
58. San Jose City College .. 


59. Santa Ana College _................. 


60. Santa Barbara City College 
61. Santa Monica City College 
62. Santa Rosa Junior College . 
63. Shasta College 
64, Sierra College _. 


66. Taft College 


67. Vallejo Junior College 


68. Ventura College ... 
69. Yuba College 


Los Angeles 


_Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


_..Los Angeles 
...Woodland Hills 
..Los Angeles 
Nuys 

..Menlo Park 


Modesto 
Monterey 
Walnut 


....Napa 

.... Oakland 

_. Oceanside 

Costa Mesa 
Blythe 


Marcos 


Pasadena 
Porterville 


_...Reedley 

_ Riverside 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Hollister 

San Bernardino 


San Diego 


Jose 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
_ Santa Monica 
_. Santa Rosa 
...... Redding 

65. Stockton College 


Stockton 


Taft 


Vallejo 


Ventura 


Marysville 


John Lombardi, Pres. 
Wendell C. Black, Pres. 
John N. Given, Pres. 
Robert J. Cox, Pres. 

John B. Shepard, Pres. 

F. Parker Wilber, Pres. 
William J. McNelis, Pres. 
William H. Kratt, Pres. 
Walter M. Garcia, Pres. 
Frederick R. Huber, Pres. 
O. H. Edinger, Jr., Pres. 
Roy L. Patrick, Pres. 
Clement A. Long, Dir. 
Robert V. Rodgers, Pres. 
Basil H. Peterson, Pres. 
Robert M. Baker, Dir. 
John W. Dunn, Pres. 
Catherine J. Robbins, Pres. 
O. H. Shires, Dir. 

Clifford M. Boyer, Pres. 
O. W. Noble, Pres. 


Harold H. Stephenson, Pres. 


Karl Guenther, Principal 
Ralph Schroder, Dir. 

H. J. Sheffield, Pres. 
Walter L. Thatcher, Dir. 
H. R. Buchser, Pres. 
John E. Johnson, Pres. 
Joseph P. Cosand, Pres. 
Wade F. Thomas, Pres. 
Randolph Newman, Pres. 
G. A. Collyer, Pres. 
Harold M. Weaver, Pres. 
Burke W. Bradley, Pres. 
G. A. Basham, Pres. 
Cecil A. McDonald, Pres. 
Edward H. Rowins, Pres. 
J. J. Collins, Pres. 


>>> >>> >> >>> >>> > >>> PPP 
AA AA AA AAA AA | Type 


Public Control 


1929 District 
1949 District 
1950 District 


1947 District 
1949 Local 
1949 District 


1922 District 
1947 District 
1946 District 
1941 Local 
1953 Un. Dist. 
1934 District 
1947 District 
1947 Un. Dist. 
1946 District 
1924 District 
1927 Local 


1926 Jt. Un. Dist. 


1916 District 
1916 Un. Dist. 
1942 Un. Dist. 
1919 District 
1926 District 
1914 Un. Dist. 
1921 Un. Dist. 
1915 District 
1946 Local 
1929 Un. Dist. 
1918 District 
1948 Local 
1936 District 
1935 Un. Dist. 
1922 Local 
1945 Un. Dist. 
1925 Local 
1927 District 


CANAL ZONE 

1. Canal Zone Junior College Balboa Heights Roger C. Hackett, Dean MS C 1933 Federal 
COLORADO 

1. Colorado Woman’s College Denver Eugene E. Dawson, Pres. NC W 1920 

2. Fort Lewis A & M College Durango Charles Dale Rea, Pres. NC C 1933 State 

3. Lamar Junior College lamar H. C. Kelley, Pres. DU C 1937 County 

4. Mesa County Junior College Grand Junction Horace J. Wubben, Pres. NC C 1925 District 

5. Northeastern Junior College Sterling Ervin S. French, Pres. DU C 1941 County 
. 6. Otero Junior College La Junta W. L. MecDivvitt, Pres. DU C 1956 County 

7. Pueblo Junior College Pueblo Marvin C. Knudson, Pres. NC C 1937 District 
_ 8. Trinidad State Junior College Trinidad Guy C. Davis, Pres. D C 1925 District 
CONNECTICUT 

1. Hartford College . | _...Hartford Laura A. Johnson, Pres. DU W_ 1939 

2. Junior Coll. of Connecticut. _ Bridgeport Henry W. Littlefield, Pres. NE C 1927 


++ Continuation of Imperial Valley College, El Centro. 


t Based on 1958-59 report. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 
28. Ind. 126 64 103 «6210 551 197 748 35 24 3 27 
29. 219 64 48 7 460 798 798 «622 «CCT 22 5 14 12 4 
30. 82 61 (lltotal) 80 234 24 12 8 16 .. 2 
31. 2561 1282 12336 5683 843 144 22849 4437 36597 177 486 305 | oa 360s 3341 
32. 4276 3340 4963 4652 17231 6636 315. 94 355 29 29 «384 
33. 984 248 189 2373 «©6666 70+ 7 107 
34. 593. 194 2506 417 3710 1268 4978 32 103 62 4 6 7 69 
35. Free Meth. 50 38 3 2 123 31 154 : — 13 
36. 1205 417 £3748 1737 #2721~«... 7378 1407 8785 95 221 147 6 6 153 
37. 2225 813 5719 916 9673 2726 12399 160 298 237 7 244 
38. 1697 625 4217 1457 499 32 8527 2460 10987 134 160 166 22 2 23 =189 
39. Ind. 239 =—:1119 358 146 504 24 14 28%, 6 .| 6 341, 
40. 699 458 565 353 2772 1869 6716 494 6959 129 152 160 7 6 10 =170 
41. 599 —s_- 291 66 36 1015 24 2031 612 4674 47 ~= 10 52 9 9 61 
42. 1711 =1029 7 3 6075 1278 9445 128 128 21 21 149 
43. 331 li] 35 130 1071 23 27 33 l 33% 
44, 2303 682 3238 1201 129 9 7562 2385 12829 173 178 216 38 38 254 
45. 193 85 701 133 536 304 1952 646 =®(2598 18 47 33 4 3 544 38% 
46. 1149 588 3790 850 940 65 7382 858 15602 104 201 143% 10 10 153% 
47. 98 60 201 12 65 8 444 544 10 20 144%, 2 : 2 1614 
48. 347—s ‘141 465 185 776 37 1951 220 2611 31 ~=#«10 354% 3 4 5 401%, 
49, 3118 2114 2751 139111456 20830 2532 23362 208 436 320 35 2 3514 35514 
50. 192 114 35 17 1271 485 58 19 7 2% 1 4 #3 
51. 431 254 150 71 68 20 994 97 #1091 38 8 42 4 #4 «6% 48% 
52. 907 389 227 98 283 1904 325 2229 68 8 72 4 3 5 77 
53. 1163 =500 630 364 76 81 £2814 1686 5055 143 143 6 6 149 
54. 4 6 3842 626 4478 1366 9067 3 129 54 6 3 7 61 
55. 70 30 3 1 31 £7 205 345 12 4 13% 1 %H 1% 15 
56. 1554 581 5084 1233 1583 126 10161 984 13692 97 1 97% 13 13 110% 
1824 553 6813 1699 396 11285 2604 20981 134 370 205 16 221 
58. 1098 599 667 360 782 2747 6253 222 6475 125 #180 10 10 «(191 
59, 660 301 1075 364 138 417 = 2555 1241 3821 SO 43 60 8 8 68 
60. 357 421 171 178 1320 1977 36 4 37 46 
61. 2341 1252 346 §=238 3389 2480 10046 4589 14635 142 154 192 11 ll 203 
62. 971 157 91 1675 345 2178 71% ill l 11% 83 
63. 580 314 45 35 69 I11 1054 386 = 1407 53 
64. 491 232 160 47 24 954 954 38 2 39 6 6 45 
65. 1060 406 1608 253 424 88 3839 205 3839 = 93 119 — 10 129 
66. 179 ~=s-: 100 37 38 551 36 941 98 999 20 21 29 4 2 4% 33% 
67. 440 234 20 10 26 730 26 756 32 13 36 3 2 4 4p) 
68. 799 «1490 670 1594 193 5105 569 5674 69 174 112 7 5 10 122 
69. 620 245 56 14 951 214 1348 51 4 33 2 3 4 57 
1. 78 #55 35 lll 6 25 20 545 5 6 W141 2% WwW 
1. Baptist 348 199 2 549 553 44 11 4 13 4 «15 63 
$. 258 124 3 3 159 6 553 82 635 34 1 34% 3 3 37% 
3. 166 59 8 2 5% 3 2 283 315 4 2 1 2 2 17 
4. 451 269 25 30 396 1171 8 126 40 3 41 4 4 45 
5. 236 63 14 3 383 699 748 #18 2 23 5 3 6 29 
6. 189 92 49 330 330 =—_26 26 4 4 30 
7. 3343 36 30 1006 51 2023 2747 33 7] 9 9 80 
8. 285 115 18 2 405 825 2476 =26 3 27 3 3 30 
1. Ind. 53 34 2 2 4 95 95 So i ll 4 11 10 21 
2. Ind. 77606 1101S 733) 335 3326s 33968 l 12 3 128 
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Institution Location Administrative Head > = & 5&8 = Public Control 
3. Mitchell College ....New London Robert C. Weller, Pres. M NE C 1938 
4. New Haven College New Haven Marvin K. Peterson, Pres. M NE C 1926 
9. Quinnipiac College Hamden Nils G. Sahlin, Pres. M NE C 1929 
6. St. Thomas Seminary Bloomfield Rt. Rev. Mons. John Byrnes, NE M 1896 
res. 
DELAWARE 
1. Wesley College . Dover Robert H. Parker, Pres. M MS C 1942 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1. G. Wash. Univ. Jr. Coll. Washington George M. Koehl, Dean M MS C 1930 
2. Georgetown Visitation Jr. Coll. . Washington Mother M. M. Sheerin, Pres). M MS W 1919 
3. Immaculata Junior College __... Washington Sister Robert, S.P., Pres. M MS W 1922 
4. Marjorie Webster Jr. Coll. _. Washington Marjorie F. Webster, Pres. M D W 1920 
5. Mount Vernon Jr. Coll. Washington George W. Lloyd, Pres. M MS W 1927 
6. Strayer Jr. Coll. of Finance .. Washington Elgie G. Purvis, Pres. D C 1959 
7. Washington Hall Jr. Coll. Washington John J. Humphrey, Pres. P C 1954 
FLORIDA 
1. Brevard Junior College Cocoa J. Bruce Wilson, Pres. DU C 1958 County 
2. Carver Junior College* Cocoa James Green 
3. Central Florida Jr. Coll. Ocala Joseph W. Fordyce, Pres. M DU C 1958 District 
4. Chipola Junior College Marianna K. G. Skaggs, Pres. M SA C 1947 District 
>. Dade County Junior College* Miami Kenneth R. Williams, Pres. ae See 
6. Daytona Beach Jr. Coll. Daytona Beach R. F. Bergengren, Jr., Pres) M DU C 1958 District 
7. Edward Waters College Jacksonville W. B. Stewart, Pres. M SA C 1932 
8. Florida Christian College Tampa James R. Cope, Pres. M SA C 194 
9. Gibbs Junior College§ _St. Petersburg John W. Rembert, Pres. M DU C 1957 County 
10. Gulf Coast Junior College Panama City Richard E. Morley, Pres. M D C 1957 County 
11. Hampton Junior College Ocala William H. Jackson, Pres. DU C 1948 County 
12. Indian River Jr. Coll.* Ft. Pierce Maxwell C. King, Pres. a eee 
13. Jr. Coll. of Broward County* Ft. Lauderdale Joe B. Rushing, Pres. . aii ‘th 
14. Jr. Coll. of Jacksonville Univ. .. Jacksonville Franklyn A. Johnson, Pres) M SA C 1934 
15. Lincoln Junior College* Ft. Pierce Leroy C. Floyd, Sr., Pres. | a 
16. Manatee Junior College Bradenton Samuel R. Neel, Jr., Pres. M DU C 1957 County 
17. North Florida Jr. Coll. _ Madison Marshall Hamilton, Pres. M DU C 1958 St. & County 
18. Orlando Junior College Orlando Morris S. Hale, Jr., Pres. M DU C 1941 
19. Palm Beach Junior College Lake Worth Harold C. Manor, Pres. M SA C 1933 County 
20. Pensacola Junior College Pensacola Henry L. Ashmore, Pres. M SA C 1948 District 
21. Roosevelt Junior College . W.Palm Beach Britton G. Sayles, Pres. DU C 1958 County 
22. Rosenwald Comm. Jr. Coll.3 Panama City CC. C. Washington, Pres. D C 1958 County 
23. St. Johns River Jr. Coll. Palatka B. R. Tilley, Pres. M DU C 1958 District 
24. St. Leo College St. Leo J. I. Leonard, Pres. DU C 1959 
25. St. Petersburg Junior College . St. Petersburg M. M. Bennett, Pres. M SA C 1927 County 
26. Suwannee River Junior Coll.* Madison James L. Gardner, Press 
27. Volusia County Comm. Coll. Daytona Beach J. Griffen Greene M D C 1958 Local 
28. Washington Junior College Pensacola G. T. Wiggins, Pres. M DU C 1949 County 
GEORGIA 
1. Abraham Baldwin Agric. Coll. . Tifton George P. Donaldson, Pres.s§ M SA C 1933 State 
2. Andrew College ...........................Cuthbert George Gambill, Pres. M SA C 1917 
3. Armstrong Coll. of Savannah ._.. Savannah Foreman M. Hawes, Pres. M SA C 1935 State 
4. Augusta College 0.0... Augusta Gerald B. Robins, Pres. M SA C 1925 State 
5. Birdwood Junior College Thomasville J. H. Chapman, Dir. DU C 1954 
6. Brewton Parker College _........Mount Vernon J. Theodore Phillips, Pres. DU C 1927 
7. Columbus College Columbus Thomas Y. Whitley, Pres. M DU C 1958 State 
8. Emmanuel College ...Franklin Spgs. W. G. Drum, Pres. M DU C 1935 
9. Emory-at-Oxfordt Oxford Virgil Y. C. Eady, Dean M SA C 1929 


§ 3-year program. 

* Began operation 1960. 

Based on 1958—59 report. 
+ 4-year junior college. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 
3. Ind. 177 =114 393 47 §=36 767 258 #1265 #416~«25 26 7 2 8 34 
4. Ind. 85 61 144 782 531 1603 75 2633 8 78 22 2) l 94%, 31% 
5. Ind. 329 =156 76 66 270 21 918 973 28 44 67 6 l 6144 73% 
6. Rom. Cath. 72 55 27 154 154 12 6 15 4 3 54, 20% 


1. Methodist 191 70 34 295 255 «21 ) 25 3 l 3 28 
1. Ind. (Tot. 964) (Tot. 863) | 1827 454 1941 128 20 134 134 
2. Rom. Cath. 132 74 206 2066 5 16 £13 3 4 5 18 
3. Rom. Cath. 84 54 | 138 138 13 6 = 15 5 2 7 22 
4. Prop. 221 +101 322 322 26 4 28 2i 21 49 
5. Ind. 9% 3 172 13 10 18 8 8 26 
6. Prop. 160 868660 0 =—©200-~—Ss:*140 560 560 6 18 12 3 3 15 
7. Ind. 28 9 54 «17— 9 117 8 WM 1 31 1] ] 4 24 13% 
203 477 7 42 768 768 #18 14 22 5 27 
3. 2270s «95 31 10 99 106 S68 91 659 25 27 6 64%, 33% 
> 237 =—6148 13 18 200 616 170 1137 29 6 32 3 3 5 37 
6. 250 91 84 51 350 826 826 21 31 274% 9 9 36%, 
7. AM 190s 141 63 70 9 473-206 739 10 2 10 46 
8. Ch. of Chr. 163 36 18 7 16 240 278 817 2 18 + + 22 
9. 420 220 4 ll 2 684 81 765 35 5 374% 6 6 43% 
10. 153 58 51 2 146 64 474 7 879 «17 4 184%,» 1 1 1% 20 
Ll. 89 61 4 1 2 162 213. 12 13 3 2 + 17 
13. 
14, Ind. 447 237 467 254 1405 443 2087 56 68 13 13 Bl 
15. 
16. 252 «(114 73 18 221 172 850 122 41512 2 29 ~~ 32 13 13 45 
17. 136 63 30 9 69 303 398 oid 6 18 3 3 6 24 
18. Ind 352 141 393 148 37 1071 352 1423 30 = £15 36 1 l 37 
° 669 281 219 91 124 1382 245 1627 70 37 80 8 88 
20. 450 228 768 329 459 2234 836 4315 66 14 70 15 1 154 85% 
21. 110 37 ll 1 21 180. 208 =i 4 13 2 15 
22. 27 2 29. 4 
23 140 42 312 24 336 18 6 21 3 3 24 
24. Rom.Cath. 57 5 62 622 10 5 12% 1 l 13% 
25. 1276 658 706 269 207 207 3323 783 4106 128 ... 128 26 26 «154 
26. 
27. 70 62 39 171 767 #19 52 45 6 6 
28. lil 71 6 188 188 15 l 15% 1 l 1614 
1. 333 248 7 594 117 22 6 = 2 5 
2. Methodist 94 62 (9total) _.... 174. 181 10 3 ll 2 2 13 
3. 303 3359271 125 1156 405 1561 33 46 52 6 6 8658 
4. 330 =—-134 142 107 89 ... 802 404 1458 20 25 31 5 2 64% 37% 
5. Prim.Bapt. 10 10 18 67 7 3 l 3% 10% 
6. Baptist 18 7 ims 233 42688 #9 6 12% 3 2 444 17 
7. 150 62 £233 116 244 S85 89 974 22 5 23 5 5 @ 
8. Pent. Hol. 67 £50. 3 120 im 9 1 1% 10% 
9. Methodist 181 123 304 2 3 34% 25% 
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Institution Location Administrative Head = & 6 Public Control 
j 10. Georgia Military College _. Milledgeville RR. A. Thorne, Pres. M SA M_ 1930 Local 
11. Georgia Southwestern College ..Americus Lloyd A. Moll, Pres. M SA C 1924 State 
+ 12. Gordon Military College _...........Barnesville C. T. B. Harris, Pres. SA M 1928 
q 13. Middle Georgia College ..............Cochran Lucien E. Roberts, Pres. M SA C 1927 State 
14. Norman College —.......................Norman Park Guy N. Atkinson, Pres. M SA C1900 
15. Reinhardt College . sie Waleska J. R. Burgess, Jr., Pres. M SA C 1883 
16. South Georgia College . Douglas William S. Smith, Pres. M SA C 1927 State 
17. Truett-McConnell College .. Cleveland Joe H. Miller, Pres. M DU C 1946 
18. Young Harris College . Young Harris C. R. Clegg, Pres. M SA C 1886 
GUAM 
1. The College of Guam ....... _Agana Pedro Sanchez, Dean WA 1958 Territory 
HAWAII 
1. The Church Coll. of Hawaii _...... Laie, Oahu Richard T. Wootton, Pres. M WA C 1955 
2. Maunaolu College —_...... vevseseee-eee- ia, Maui K. C. Leebrick, Pres. P D C 1950 
IDAHO 
1. Boise Junior College —.................Boise Eugene B. Chaffee, Pres. M NW €C. 1932 District 
2. College of St. Gertrude -...............Cottonwood Mother M. Augustine 
Uhlenkott, Pres. DX W 1956 
3. Lewis-Clark Normal School ........ Lewiston D. R. Theophilus, Pres. NW C 1955 State 
4. North Idaho Junior onal .....Coeur d’Alene George O. Kildow, Pres. M NW C 1933 District 
5. Ricks College -............ ........ Rexburg John L. Clarke, Pres. M NW C 1915 
ILLINOIS 
1. Belleville Junior College _.......... Belleville Don B. Matthews, Pres. M DU C 1946 Local 
2. Bloom Township Comm. Coll. ...Chicago Hgts. Harold H. Metcalf, Supt. DU C 1958 Local 
3. Canton Junior College* Philip Osborn, Dean 
4. Centralia Township Jr. Coll. _......Centralia Virgil I. Bolerjack, Dean M DU C 1940 Local 
Chicago City Junior College 
5. Amundsen Branch ...............Chicago Peter Masiko, Jr.,Exec.Dean .. NC C 1956 Local 
6. Bogan Branch* ..................:.. Chicago Howard C. Klopp, Asst. Dean _... 
7. Fenger Branch .... _..........Chicago Howard C. Klopp, Asst. Dean .. NC C 1958 Local 
8. Crane Branch ........................ Chicago James F. Groark, Dean NC C 1934 Local 
9. Southeast Branch _...............Chicago John F. Grede, Asst. Dean NC C 1957 Local 
10. Wilson Branch ...................... Chicago Charles R. Monroe, Dean NC C 1934 Local 
11. Wright Branch _........ _........Chicago Ernest V. Clements, Dean M NC C 1934 Local 
ES 12. Danville Junior College —........... Danville E. D. Milhon, Dir. M DU C 1949 Local 
co 13. De Lourdes College —...................Des Plaines Sister M. Electa, Pres. DX W 1957 
: 14. Elgin Community College . __ Elgin Gilbert I. Renner, Dean M D C 1949 District 
15. The Felician College ..... _......... Chicago Sister Mary Innocenta, Pres)s§ M DX W_ 1953 
16. Joliet Junior College —................. Joliet E. W. Rowley, Dean M NC C 1901 Local 
17. Kendall College ...... Evanston The Rev. W. M. 
Westerberg, Pres. M DUY C 1934 
nee 18. La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Jr. Coll.....La Salle F. H. Dolan, Dir. M NC C 1924 Local 
cee 19. Lincoln College .............................. Lincoln Raymond Dooley, Pres. M NC Cc 1929 
20. Lyons Township Jr. College __....La Grange George S. Olsen, Supt. M NC C 1929 Local 
21. Mallinckrodt College .. _...Wilmette Mother M. Constance, Pres. DU W 1918 
22. Moline Community College —.....Moline Richard E. Whalen, Dean M NC C 1946 Local 
23. Monticello College ......................Alton Duncan Wimpress, Pres. M NC W 1917 
24. Morton Junior College —............. Cicero Harold J. White, Dean M NC C 1924 Local 
25. Mt. Vernon Community Coll. _... Mt. Vernon Arthur Milward, Supt. M DU C 1956 Local 
26. Peoria Coll. of Bradley Univ. _....Peoria Wilbur W. Grimm, Dean M NC C 1946 
27. St. Bede Junior College Peru Rev. Theodore Fuertges, Dean NC C 1946 
28. St. Joseph’s Seminary .................. Westmont Rev. Edgar Eberle, Rector . DUX M_ 1862 
4 Springfield Junior College ......... Springfield Mother M. Florence, Pres. M NC C 1929 
0. Thornton Junior College __........ Harvey J. D. Logsdon, Supt. M NC C 1927 Local 
31. Trinity Christian College caaane Worth Richard Prince, Registrar D C 1956 


—_€ * Began operation 1960. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
( As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
| Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 
10. 152 54 211 224 10 3 2 4 14 
ll. 325 208 14 8 555 ~=139 631 22 5 24 4 4 28 
12. Ind 79 52 72 54 257 263 5 10 ll 1 1 144 12% 
13. 325 210 ios 535 535 24 3 25 5 2 6 31 
14. Baptist 158 55 56 21 31 321 39 360 =—10 6 124%, 3 a 15% 
15. Methodist 155 124 ] 3 283 283 11 2 12 13- 
16. 322 170 492 982 2 2 244%, 5 5 291% 
17. Baptist 133 49 31 8 221 21 245 Ik 1 1%, 2« 2 134, 
18. Meth. 309 200 909 227 654 23 6 26 5 4 7 33 
Be 193 46 419 102 101 861 165 1026 17 18 26 3 5 31 
1. LDS 264 217 18 | 499 695 36 Y 39 5 1 54, 44%, 
2.Cong.Chr. 52 44 22 118 118 «612 4 13 1 3 2% 15% 
Be 860 449 125 1796 §=3230 225 3455 68 764% l 544 82 
2. Rom. Cath. 4 3 (23 total) 75 105 «113 166 6 
° 137 83 16 236 294 13 ....... 13 6 6 19 
4. 227 =: 137 (29total) 291 684 75121 4 23 4 2 5 28 
5. LDS 558 347 (19total) 141 1065 365 1430 66 7 68 6 6 74 
1. 281 144 (1142 total) 1567 211 1868 10 59 29 3 2 4 33 
2. 137 36 19 8 2: 423 657 ae ll 2 2 13 
4. 161 = 112 22 9 145 449 449 2 @ 19 ] l 20 
209 140 1435 65 2465 3795 21 72 41 6 6 47 
7. 22 14 361 418 75 890 1419 8 31 #15 #3 1 3% 18% 
8. (463 total) (1407total) 1870 1870 24 42 4 46 
9, 209 43. 1028 207 140 1627 2304 14 49 29 4 2 5 34 
10. 1174 496 2047 843 206 4766 1158 6873 107 30 = 115 12 ] 1244 127% 
11. 2220 901 3577 #961 349 8008 1062 11372 172 24 190 . 15 205 
12. 160 41 19% 143 540 540 2 13% 
13. Rom. Cath. 14 6 1] 16 36 83 26 109 6 8 10 4 4 14 
14. 131 47 (621 total) 799 799 4 4) 16 2 2 18 
15. Rom. Cath. 15 8 (14total) (10 total) 47 47 12 6 | 2 l 7 
16. 531 =—:197 23 18 32 801 83 1003 25 66 53 3 3 56 
17. Methodist 111 63 25 3 202 40 242 "an 17 3 5 544 22% 
18. 185 138 10 3 8 3-44 344 , 14. 2 1 15 
19. Ind. 202 109 32 367 14 «16 «2192 
20. 246 (32total) 345 747 72 819 16 l 24% 18% 
21. Rom. Cath, 14 19 4 37 50 87 l 6 3 3 1 4 
22. 141 75 470 236 365 42 1329 #158 = 2268 9 46 22 3 3 34% 25% 
23. Ind. 80 48 128 128 22 7 25 10 1 104% 35% 
24. 427 207 49 9 362 26 ~~ 1080 49 1301 23 4 41 2 17 4 45 
25. 85 45 24 353s 61 968 568 4 16 1] 1 5 3 14 
26. Ind. 131 71 57 oe 259 19 314 10 14 17 : 6 2 19 
27. Rom. Cath. 38 13 3 54 ied 57 6 8 10 er oh hae 2 12 
28. Rom. Cath. 27 24 aie 51 51 3 610 _—_ + 2 10 
29. Rom. Cath. 205 104 74 49 (140 total) 572 123 742 8626 3 27 3 2 4 31 
30. 369 156 8 8 547 100 647 19 #18 26 3 4 30 
31. Chr. Ref. 34 3 37 | 37 3 5 4 5 
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Institution Location Administrative Head > & na 6 8 Public Control 
INDIANA 
1. Ancilla Domini College -... Donaldson Sister M. Loyola, Dean DU WW. 1937 
2. Vincennes University __..... Vincennes Isaac K. Beckes, Pres. M NC C 1873 State & Local 
IOWA 
1. Boone Junior College .................. Boone Robert D. Heyen, Dean M DU C 1927 Local 
2. Burlington College _._.... Burlington D. D. Stonehocker, Dean M NC C 1920 Local 
3. Centerville Comm. College . Centerville Louis R. Newsham, Dean M DU C 1930 Local 
4. Clarinda Community College ...Clarinda Lawrence J. Sonneman, Dean M DU C 1923 Local 
5. Clinton Junior College Clinton Paul B. Sharar, Dean M DU C 1946 Local 
6. Creston Community College Creston Findley M. Herring, Dean M DU C 1926 Local 
7. Dordt College 7 ........Sioux Center Douglas Ribbens, Dean DU C 1955 
8. Eagle Grove Junior College . _.Eagle Grove Carl E. Thorson, Dean .. DU C 1928 Local 
9. Ellsworth Junior College ..........lowa Falls Verle E. Stucker, Dean M DU C 1929 Local 
10. Emmetsburg Comm. College Emmetsburg E. L. Holst, Dean M DU C 1930 Local 
11. Estherville Junior College __Estherville Arvil C. Parks, Dean M DU C 1924 Local 
12. Fort Dodge Comm. College -...... Fort Dodge J. B. Mitchell, Dean M DU C 1921 Local 
13. Grand View College . ....Des Moines Ernest D. Nielsen, Pres. M NC C 1927 
14. Keokuk Comm. College . iisieuall Keokuk James A. McKinstry, Dean M DU C 1953 Local 
15. Marshalltown Junior College _..Marshalltown George W. Bowman, Dean M D C 1927 Local 
16. Mason City Junior College ......... Mason City C. H. Beem, Dean M NC C 1918 Local 
17. Mount St. Clare College ............. Clinton Sister Mary Cortona, Pres. M NC W 1918 
18. Muscatine Junior College —.......... Muscatine James F, Loper, Dean M DU C 1929 Local 
19. Northwestern College§ ... Orange City Preston J. Stegenga, Pres. M NC C 1928 
20. Ottumwa Heights College _ Ottumwa Sister M. A. Kennedy, Dean M NC W_= 1925 
21. Waldorf College ...... _........Korest City Sigvald D. Fauske, Pres. M NC C 1920 
22. Webster City Junior College ...Webster City A. W. Langerak, Dean M D C 1926 Local 
KANSAS 
1. Arkansas City Junior nied _... Arkansas City K. R. Galle, Dean M DU C 1922 Local 
2. Central College . _ccoseeseueeeeeeeee McPherson Elmer E. Parsons, Pres. M DU C 1916 
3. Chanute Junior College . ....Chanute Dell Reed, Dean M DU C 1936 Local 
4. Coffeyville College . ....Coffeyville Karl M. Wilson, Dean M DU C 1923 Local 
5. Dodge City College ..................... Dodge City Charles M. Barnes, Dean M DU C 1935 Local 
6. Donnelly College .........................Kansas City Sister Jerome Keeler, Dean M NC C 1949 
7. El Dorado Junior College ... Eee El Dorado Edwin J. Walbourn, Dean M DU C 1927 Local 
8. Fort Scott Junior College . Fort Scott Ralph E. Evans, Dean M DU C 1919 Local 
9. kriends Bible College - _--ee-e.-Haviland Sheldon G. Jackson, Pres. P C 1917 
10. Garden City Junior College .......Garden City A. H. Elland, Dean M DU C 1919 Local 
11. Hesston College . _..........Hesston Tilman R. Smith, Pres. M DU C 1924 
12. Highland Junior College _.... Highland Jack M. Flint, Pres. M DU C 1919 County 
13. Hutchinson Junior College __. .. Hutchinson Ellsworth R. Briggs, Dean M NC C 1928 Local 
14. Independence Community Coll. Independence — Fred Cinotto, Dean M NC C 1925 Local 
15. lola Junior C ollege oe lola Floyd at Smith, Dean M D U * 1923 Local 
16. Kansas City Junior College Kansas City C. W. Harvey, Dean M NC C 1923 Local 
17. Miltonvale Wesleyan ................... Miltonvale Wesley L. Knapp, Pres. M DU C 1909 
18. Parsons Junior College _ Parsons Charles E. Thiebaud, Dean M D C 1923 Local 
19. Pratt Junior College .... ....Pratt J. P. Bogue, Jr., Dean M DU C 1938 Local 
20. St. John’s College ........................ Winfield R. C. Beisel, Pres. M DU C 1893 
KENTUCKY 
1. Bethel College Hopkinsville W. E. Burton, Pres. M SA C 1854 
2. Caney Junior College _. Pippa Passes Alice S. G. Lloyd, Director M SA C 1923 
3. Lees Junior College Jackson L. H. Hollander, Pres. M SA C 1883 
4. Lindsey Wilson College Columbia John Burns Horton, Pres. M SA C 1923 
5. Loretto Junior College Nerinx Mother Rose Maureen, Pres. D W 1936 
6. Midway Junior College? Midway Lewis A. Piper, Pres. M SA W 1949 
7. Paducah Junior College Paducah R. G. Matheson, Pres. M SA C 1932 Local 
8. St. Catharine Junior College St. Catharine Sr. Jean Marie, Pres. M SA C 1931 
9. Sue Bennett College London Earl F. Hays, Pres. M SA C 1922 


§ Also offers 4-year teacher training program. 


+ 4-year junior college. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time 


Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. 


1. Rom. Cath. 8 8 8 24 21 45 2 9 5 1 1 
2. 290 246 17 24 577 152 729 29 #18 37 
lL. 71 40 3 114—. 114 4 10 9 4 
2. 161 104 52 10 (625 total) 950 950 12 13 21 ] 1 14 
3. 49 26 2 2 79 34 113 3 10 7 l | 
4. 68 46 96 195 405 65 470 7 9 10 1 wh 1 
5. 73 56 5 5 139 139 26 7 2 l 
6. 77 38 47 31 193 193 3 14 7 1 1 
7. Chr. Ref. 71 57 128 128 8 2 9 2 1 
8. 58 46 3 3 238 40 388 8 396 1 17 9 l 1 
9, 114 80 ll 19 224 224 .. = 11 1 2 2 
10. 38 l oe 103 107 15 6 2 1 
Il. 85 49 7 141 141 7 1 1, 
12. 207 69 1720 1996 1996 7 20 14 1 1 
13. Lutheran 308 77 55 99 l 540 48 712 16 12 20 6 6 
14. 95 57 8 114 274 383 3 16 8 l 3 2 
15. 129 35 12 179 179 6 14 ll 5 ly, 
16. 280 177 54 75 3430 4016 179 4195 22 12 25 l 1 1 
17. Rom. Cath. 91 38 15 69 1 214 68 282 14 12 21 3 3 4 
18. 98 75 36 17 226 39 265 4 16 8 1 ] ly, 
19. Ref. Ch, A. 127 84 8 117 336 69 405 24 9 30 4 5 6 
20. Rom. Cath. 100 80 50 230 230 8620 5 22 3 1 34 
21. Lutheran 183 124 ] 311 319 20 5 23 ll 5 14 
22. 53 28 4 2 91 101 3 15 9 1 l 
1. 242 198 52 619 32 651 12 16 17 l 1 
2. Free Meth. 50 31 1 | 82 82 9 4 10% 
3. 98 (Tot. 18) 176 176 5 19 15 2 1 
4. 210 =123 91 45 469 42 560 18 3 19 
5. 169 99 28 6 28 330 =: 103 433 17 5 19 l 5 3 
6. Rom. Cath. 211 52 52 28 59 402 402 13 5 15 l l 14, 
ae 213 55 19 ll 34 7 339 339 9 13 13 ] ] 
8. 133 68 98 232 10 2 ] 
9. Friends 40 35 23 | 98 8 8 4 10 2 1 2% 
10. 181 71 20 10 282 32 342 6 21 13 l 1 14 
11. Mennonite 100 34 7 173 214 #19 8 224%, 1 5 
12. 95 59 8 162 162 8 2 9 l ; l 
13. 491 261 (Tot. 24) 336 | 1112 1808 29 14 33 1 2 2 
14. 223° «O96 8 | 327 327 4 2 17%. 
15. 90 53 8 151 151 4 21 g 2 2 
16. 394 185 — 4 583 633 19 ] 19% 1 ] 
17. Methodist 42 23 5 71 71 H 7 2 2 
18. (Tot. 175) (Tot. 97) ] 273 25 298 
19, 124 90 (Tot. 39) 124 _.. 377 15 392 7 14 20 2 2 
20. Lutheran 167 86 12 265 275 _ 14 2 4 4 
1. Baptist 128 70 58 12 5 273 28 316 §=613 4 15 2 2 
2. Ind. 117 54 171 169 264 8 2 9 3 1 3% 
3. Presbyter. 123 100 2 2 227 #417 403 13 2 14 6 6 
4. Methodist 133 80 10 12 235 19 254 12 5 18 4 2 5 
5. Rom. Cath. 38 75 113 76 129 9 5 11 
6. Disc. Chr. 29 25 54 33 87 7 #1 13 3 3 
we 210 99 163 9% 219 ~~. 587 129 716 9 15 5% 2 2 
8. Rom. Cath. 71 17 29 38 154 114 268 15 3 17 1 ] 
4 1 2 254 37 305 S13 3 144% 4 4 


9. Methodist 179 68 
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Institution Location Administrative Head 
LOUISIANA 
1. St. Joseph Seminary _St. Benedict Very Rev. A. Tassin, Dean 


MAINE 
1. Oblate College and Seminary 
2. Thomas Junior College 
3. Univ. of Maine in Portland 
4. Westbrook Junior College 


Bar Harbor Rev. C. H. Dozois, Rector 


MARYLAND 


1. Baltimore Coll. of Commerce# 
2. Baltimore Junior College 
3. Catonsville Community Col. 
4. Charles County Junior Coll. 
3. Eastern College 
6. Essex Community College 
. Frederick Community Coll. 
&. Hagerstown Junior College 
9. Harford Junior College 
10. Montgomery Junior College 
11. Prince George’s Comm. Coll. 
12. St. Mary’s Seminary Jr. Coll. 
13. St. Charles College 
14. St. Peters College 
15. U. of Baltimore Jr. Coll. 
16. Villa Julie College 


17. Xaverian College 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1. Bay Path Junior College 
2. Becker Junior College 
. Berkshire Comm. College* 
4. Boston U. Coll. of Basic Studies 
9. Bradford Junior College 
6. Burdett College 
7. Cambridge Junior College 
9 


. Chamberlayne.Jr. Coll. 

- Dean Junior College 
10. Endicott Junior College 
11. Fisher Junior College 
12. Franklin Tech. Institute 
13. Garland Junior College 
14. Holyoke Junior College 
15. Lasell Junior College 
16. Leicester Junior College 
17. Newton Junior College 
18. Nichols Coll. of Bus. Adm. 
19. Pine Manor Junior College 
20. Quincy Junior College 
21. Wentworth Institute 
22. Worcester Junior College 


Waterville John L. Thomas, Jr., Pres. 
Portland William L. Irvine, Dean 
Portland Edward Y. Blewett, Pres. 
Baltimore Joseph S. Rook, Pres. 
Baltimore Harry Bard, Pres. 
Catonsville Oliver H. Laine, Dean 

La Plata Bruce G. Jenkins, Dean 
Baltimore A. Risley Ensor, Pres. 
Essex Moses S. Koch, Dean 
Frederick Duval W. Sweadner, Dean 
Hagerstown Atlee C. Kepler, Dean 

Bel Air John W. Musselman, Dean 
Takoma Park Donald E. Deyo, Dean 
Suitland Robert Novak, Dean 


St. Mary’s City May Russell, Pres. 


+ 


1947 Local 
1957 County 
1958 County 


1957 County 
1957 County 
1946 County 
1957 County 
1946 County 
1958 County 
1927 State 


MICHIGAN 


1. Alpena Community College 

2. Bay City Junior College 

3. Community Coll. and Tech. Inst. 
4. Flint Community Junior Coll. 
5. Gogebic Community College 

6. Grand Rapids Junior College 


Catonsville Very Rev. J. F. Linn, Pres. 1852 
Baltimore Rev. E. J. Gleason, Pres. 1950 
Baltimore T. H. Wilson, Pres. 1937 
Stevenson Sister Mary Patrick, Pres. 1952 

Silver Spring Brother Nivard Scheel, Pres. 1933 
Longmeadow T. G. Carr, Pres. dD W 1949 
Worcester Warren C., Lane, Sr., Pres. D C 1941 
Pittsfield Thomas E. O’Connell, Dir. a 

Boston Judson R. Butler, Dean NE C 1952 
Bradford Dorothy M. Bell, Pres. NE W 1902 
Boston C. Fred Burdett, Pres. D C 1912 
Cambridge Irving T. Richards, Pres. D C 1934 
Boston Matthew J. Malloy, Pres. D C 1939 
Franklin William C. Garner, Pres. NE C 1941 
Beverly George O. Bierkoe, Pres. NE W 1939 
Boston Sanford L. Fisher, Pres. D W 1952 
Boston Louis J. Dunham, Jr., Dir. Z C 1908 
Boston Gladys Beckett Jones, Pres. NE W 1947 
Holyoke George E. Frost, Director D C 1946 Local 
Auburndale Blake Tewksbury, Pres. NE W_ 1932 
Leicester Paul R. Swan, Pres. D M_ 1939 
Newtonville Charles W. Dudley, Act. Dir. D C 1946 Local 
Dudley James L. Conrad, Pres. NE M 1931 
Wellesley F. C. Ferry, Jr., Pres. NE W 1911 
Quincy Kenneth P. White, Dir. D C 1958 Local 
Boston H. Russell Beatty, Pres. DZ M_ 1904 
Worcester James H. Eteson, Dir. NE C 1938 
Alpena Stanley E. Van Lare, Director M DU C 1952 Local 
Bay City Eric J. Bradner, Dean M NC C 1922 Local 
Benton Harbor C. G. Beckwith, Pres. D C 1946 Local 
Flint Clyde Blocker, Dean NC C 1923 Local 
Ironwood Jacob A. Solin, Director NC C 1932 Local 
Grand Rapids John E. Visser, Dean NC C 1914 Local 


# Also offers Bachelor of Business Administration degree. 


* Began operation 1960. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 


Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 


1. Rom. Cath. 44 31 ibn 75 75 4 8 9 ] 6 4 13 
1. Rom. Cath. 22 6 , 28 28 3 2 3% 1 1 14 #5 
2. Ind. 53 25 78 78 8 2 9 2 2 11 
3. 246 77 350 673 270 943 25 2 26 26 
4. Ind. 207 38154 (Tot. 22) 383 383 25 6 27 12 2 13 40 
1. YMCA 26 38 160 91 114 429 117 946 #$%&W 7 35 6 4 7 42 
2. 337 3331 66 27 5 761 226 «©1130 ll 39144 6 6 
3. 60 12 142 6 15 235 235 3. 618 10 3 3 13 
4. 45 4 19 5 73 73 3 3 15 4 7 
2. Ind. (Tot. 274) (Tot. 110) (Tot. 233) 617 617 3 44 23 4 2 9 32 
6 23 11 137 7 8 186 212 4 19 1] 4 4 15 
ee 24 13 46 16 4] 140 157 2 22 8 3 3 11 
8. 178 46 lll 35 18 388 451 14 18 19 3 3 22 
9. 47 36 112 30.0=— «17 242 282 3 23 ll 3 3 14 
10. 597 201 216 «$113 280 1407 96 2316 40 33 51 6 3 7 58 
ll. 72 29 192 7 300 300 > I? 10% 4 1 44% 15 
12. 83 35 80 16 214 214 16 4 7 > 5 22 
13. Rom. Cath. 85 59 13 157 157 10 1 104% #5 5 154 
14. Rom. Cath. 16 27 43 43 5 3 6 2 3 4 10 
15. Ind. 70 40 79 90 3 282 18 300 22 i) 26 6 6 32 
16. Rom. Cath. 55 19 104 10410 8 14 6 6 20 
17. Rom. Cath. 22 18 40 } 44 6 5 8 ] 2 2 10 
1. Ind. 182 118 300 300 615 } 16 7 23 
Ind. 307 8245 552 «8628 3 29 14 14 43 
4. Ind. 537 8=6. 3354 891 33 937 32 2 33 2 2 35 
>. Ind. 181 320 320 5 29%, 6 6 351 
6. Prop. 402 220 278 156 71 1127 191 1318 22 9 25 10 35 
7. Ind. 50 ll l 62 62 2 8 = 2 1 6 
8. Rom. Cath. 137 24 80 62 306 10 = 15 10% 6 3 644 17 
9. Ind. 320 =. 200 l 521 521 28 l 28 8 8 36 
10. Ind. 305 536 536 36 Il 40 8 8 48 
11. Ind 239 368 368 6 18 7 7 25 
12. Ind 201.111 721 92 = 1125 1125 28 8 30 ll ll 41 
13. Ind. 127 85 l 213 213 14 ~«#12 17 18 18 35 
14. 183 80 89 69 27 64 512 574 7. 17 1 3 2% 19% 
15. Ind. 360 =265 l 14 640 640 48 15 54 7 1 7% 61% 
16. Ind 99 51 150 150 =—10 4 12 4 2 5 17 
17. 209 -—s-:108 (Tot. 95) 412 412 13 2 31 2 2 33 
18. Ind 223 393 136 ©6330 32 5 4 7 39 
19, Ind 157 =: 122 279 27 2 ll 25 8 3 8 33 
° 33 7 (Tot. 89) 129 129 2 7 4 2 l 2 6 
21. Ind. 970 3533 176 26 1133 2838 172 3010 102 30 = 112 ll 5 13-125 
22. Ind 392 6246 861 222 1721 86294 2015 39 10 4144 6 l 644, 48 
1. 134 94 34 8 6 276 19 295 ll 13 16 l 2 1% 17% 
2. (Tot. 1085) 615 582 2282 2518 552 92 7 7 59 
3. 244 =128 142 80 220 814 54 868 38 19 43 ] 4 3 46 
4. 1068 755 1100 724 597 4244 1142 5386 137 68 = 153 17 17 ~=170 
5. 112 47 6 4 22 19] 191 Wy, .. 2 124% 
6. 1143-20 483 148 2294 346 2640 75 70 9 8 8 98 
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Institution Location Administrative Head o = & = 8 Public Control 
7. Henry Ford Comm. College —..... Dearborn Fred K. Eshleman, Dean M NC C 1938 Local 
8. Highland Park Junior College __Highland Park Grant O. Withey, Dean M NC C 1918 Local 
9. Jackson Junior College _... Jackson William N. Atkinson, Pres) M NC C 1928 Local 
10. Kellogg Community College _.... Battle Creek R. O. Hatton, Director M DU C 1956 Local 
11. Lansing Community College Lansing Philip Gannon, Dean M D C 1957 Local 
12. Muskegon Community College .. Muskegon James M. Snyder, Director M NC C 1926 Local 
13. North Central Michigan Coll. .. Petoskey A. D. Shankland, Dean P DU C 1958 District 
14. Northwestern Michigan Coll. ._... Traverse City Preston N. Tanis, Director M DU C 1951 County 
15. Port Huron Junior College ........Port Huron James C. Browning, Dean M NC C 1923 Local 
16. South Macomb Comm. Coll. _..... Warren Walter E. Bradley, Dean M D C 1954 Local 
17. Spring Arbor College —........... Spring Arbor _ Roderick J. Smith, Pres. M NC C 1927 
18. Suomi College . _.Hancock Ralph J. Jalkanon, Pres. M DU C 1923 
MINNESOTA 
1. Austin Junior College _...............Austin Reuben I. Meland, Dean M DU C 1940 Local 
2. Bethany Lutheran College ..Mankato B. W. Teigen, Pres. M U C 1926 
3. Brainerd Junior College ........... Brainerd J. E. Chalberg, Dean M DU C 1938 Local 
4. Concordia College —....................Saint Paul W. A. Poehler, Pres. M NC C 1905 
5. Crosier Seminary ........ _.......Onamia Fr. William T.McNiff,Rector .. UX M _ 1922 
6. Ely Junior College .... Ely I. Loso, Dean M DU C 1922 Local 
7. Eveleth Junior College . Eveleth E. T. Carlstedt, Dean M NC C 1918 Local 
8. Hibbing Junior College . __ Hibbing Jack P. Hudnall, Dean M NC C 1916 Local 
9. Itasca Junior College _....._.___.... Coleraine Harold E. Wilson, Dean M DU C 1922 Local 
10. Rochester Junior College __........ Rochester Charles E. Hill, Dean M NC C 1915 Local 
11. Virginia Junior College _.......... Virginia G. M. Staupe, Dean M NC C 1921 Local 
12. Worthington Junior College _.. Worthington W. Donald Olsen, Dean M DU C 1936 Local 
MISSISSIPPI 
1. All Saints’ Episcopal Jr. Coll. .. Vicksburg Rev. John M. Allin, Rector D W 1908 
2. Clarke Memorial College ........ Newton W. Lowrey Compere, Pres. M SA C 1919 
3. Coahoma Junior College Clarksdale B. F. McLaurin, Pres. M D C 1949 Cnty & State 
4. Copiah-Lincoln Jr. Colleget __....Wesson F. M. Fortenberry, Pres. M SA C 1928 District 
5. East Central Junior College —... Decatur W. A. Vincent, Pres. M SA C 1928 Local 
6. East Mississippi Jr. Coll. —...... Scooba R. A. Harbour, Pres. M SA C 1927 District 
7. Gulf Park College? —.................Gulfport Joseph E. Gibson, Pres. M SA W 1921 
8. Harris Junior College .. ....Meridian W. A. Reed, Jr., Director DU C 1956 Local 
9. Hinds Junior College —.................Raymond G. M. McLendon, Pres. M SA C 1922 Local 
10. Holmes Junior College . ....Goodman Frank B. Branch, Pres. M SA C 1925 District 
11. Itawamba Junior College ......... Fulton P. A. Sheffield, Pres. M SA C 1948 District 
12. J. P. Campbell College .... Jackson Robert M. Stevens, Pres. D C 1953 
13. Jones County Junior College _.. Ellisville J. B. Young, Pres. M SA C 1927 Jt. County 
14. Mary Holmes College ................. West Point D. I. Horn, Jr., Pres. DU C 1872 
15. Meridian Municipal Jr. Coll.¢ ... Meridian L.. O. Todd, Supt. M SA C 1937 Local 
16. Natchez Junior College . ....Natchez J. R. Buck, Pres. D C 1949 
17. Northeast Mississippi Jr. Coll. .. Booneville Earl F. Hargett, Pres. M SA C 1948 District 
18. Northwest Mississippi Jr. Coll. .. Senatobia R. D. McLendon, Pres. M SA C 1927 Jt. County 
19. Okolona Colleget Okolona W. Milan Davis, Pres. D C 1932 
20. Pearl River Junior College _........Poplarville Garvin H. Johnston, Pres. M SA C 1923 District 
21. Perkinston Junior College —......Perkinston J. J. Hayden, Jr., Pres. M SA C 1926 District 
22. Piney Woods Junior College ......Piney Woods —__ Lawrence C. Jones, Pres. D C 1932 
23. Prentiss Institute ........................ Prentiss Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Pres. DU C 1930 
24. Southwest Mississippi Jr. Coll. .. Summit H. T. Huddleston, Pres. M SA C 1929 District 
25. Sunflower Junior College .......... Moorhead W. B. Horton, Pres. M SA C 1926 District 
26. Utica Junior College . ....... Utica Walter Washington, Pres. M DU C 1954 District 
27. Wood Junior College _......... _.....Mathiston Felix Sutphin, Pres. M SA C 1927 
MISSOURI 
1. Christian College Columbia Kenneth Freeman, Pres. M NC W 1913 
2. Cottey College Nevada Blanche H. Dow, Pres. M NC W 1914 


+ 4-year junior college. 
} Based on 1958-59 report. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. 
7. 820 408 3214 #1378 . 5820 523 6343 97 217 ~= 145 4 4 
8. 1180 38337 203 50 1770. 2500 2 604, 4 4 
9, 472 22) 305 64 33 2 1097 91 1188 37 ~= 2i 43 5 l 6 
10. 216 99 121 40 343 . 819 104 910 +#18 7 21 1 l 1 
ll. 266 70 487 i 893 211 1104 23 25 33 3 3 
12. 424 303 (Tot. 366) 507 .. 1600 168 1768 £36 6 40 4 4 
13. 97 71 | 168 168 Il 3 12 a l 
14, 193 165 62 50 709 1179 96 1275 18 7) 21 2 2 3 
15. 426 234 413 73 2=«(«19 1165 265 #1513 36 4 38 4 l 4\, 
16. (Tot. 262) (Tot. 1038) ...... ... 1300 170 1470 8 40 22 2 2 
17. Free Meth. 127 63 12 og | 208 208 > wb 13 4 5 7 
18. Lutheran 93 45 6 146 .. 1446 9 7 12 3 3% 
Be 251 = 131 3 6 763 4 1158 7 2420 15 10 19 1 2 2 
2. Lutheran 49 44 6 100 100 7 12 3 3 5 
; 3. 126 49 3 1 688 867 867 13 5 14 l l 
4. Lutheran 197 176 1 375 73 427 6 334% 5 2 6 
5. Rom. Cath. 30 20 10 60 . 62 ll 6 3 2 
6. 88 55 504 6447 ... 647 8 9 l 
ee 66 33 l —_ 102 113 3 14 8 l 1 
8. 284 ~=158 (Tot. 34) 476 12 488 25 8 29 l 2 2 
9, 161 123 7 .. 3tT 668 694 ll 13 15 ] 2 2 
10. 269 ~=#151 190 15 204... 2669 .. 2669 21 5 23 3 2 4 
ll. 231 13 383 394 19 7 2 
12. 127 57 1 6 62 | 253 787 8 6 9% 1 1 1 
1. Episcopal 18 8 5 31 32 13 6 13 
2. Baptist 118 =108 12 29 4 271 85 322 14 3 15 4 4 
3. 206 87 293 293 14 3 15% 5 2 6 
4. 274 #168 l 443 26 469 34 4 36 5 5 
5 256 #8149 57 462 102 629 35 5 37 6 6 
6 169 71 240 240 =618 2 19 3 3 
7. Ind. 95 46 1 2 14 144 23 3 24% 5 5 
8. 62 35 28 21 146 16 l 
; 6, 503 340 10 64 577 153 730 48 1 48% 6 6 
10 257 ~=—s 120 27 404 39 443 14 14 21 1 1 
ll. 321 204 30 580 680 15 22 3 24 
12. AME 119 21 16 aa 156 46 202 20 5 22% 7 l 7 
43. 661 365 28 192 1248 1248 48 6 3 4 5 
14. Presbyter. 74 31 105i. 15 13 |. 13 3 3 
15. 136 80 2 218 43 261 45 22 4 5 5 
16. Baptist 64 46 110 110) 15 15 
17. 310 ~=—:185 23 15 40 73 88 661 28 2 29 7 7 
18. 325 175 38. 538 114 652 33 2 34 4 4 
19. Episcopal 120 120 182 
20. 225 119 4 4 47 399 57 456 32 4 34 3 3 
21. 386 =—s «191 (Tot.16) 56 38 687 84 829 34 4 34 8 8 
22. Ind. 75 30 105—s «101 105 8 8 12 12 
23. Ind. 77 62 139 56 195 3 610 9 l 2 2 
158 ~=106 8 7 20 36 335 87 Ge ii 2 18 3 3 
25. 138 80 — | ia 218 20 l 20 3 2 3 
26. 224 92 316 ll 3 12 8 8 
27. Methodist 94 38 3 135 ol l ll 3 3 
1. Disc. Chr. 258 122 40 = 420 420 27 9 33 8 8 
2. Ind. 147_~—s «101 6 254 254 23 11 28 12 12 


| 
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AAJC 
Membership 
Recognition 


| as Jr. Coll. 


3 
Institution Location Administrative Head & $ Public Control 
3. Hannibal-LaGrange Coll. Hannibal cs A. F oster, Pp res. M NC C 1918 
4. Harris Teachers College St. Louis Glynn E. Clark, Pres. M NC C 1930 Local 
5. Joplin Junior College Joplin Maurice L. Litton, Dean M NC C 1938 Local 
6. Junior College of Flat River Flat River Gayle Simmons, Dean M DU C 1922 Local 
7. Junior College of Kansas City Kansas City Miles G. Blim, Dean M NC C 1915 Local 
8. Jr. Coll. of School of Ozarks Point Lookout M. Graham Clark, Pres. M U Cc 1956 
9. The Kemper School Boonville Samuel E. West, Pres. M NC M 1923 
+1 Mercy Junior College St. Louis Sister M. Callista, Dean U W 1952 
1. Moberly Junior College Moberly Roy F. Buntin, Dean M U C 19297 Local 
Ty St. Jose ph Junior ¢ ‘olle ge St. Joseph Marion E. Gibbons, Dean M NC C 1915 Local 
13. St. Mary’s Junior College O'Fallon Sister Mary de Sales, Pres. U W = 1921 
14. St. Paul’s College Concordia Lambert J. Mehl, Pres. M D C 1906 
15. Southwest Baptist College Bolivar John W. Dowdy, Pres. M NC C 1921 
16. Stephens College Columbia Seymour A. Smith, Pres. M NC W 1911 
17. Trenton Junior College Trenton Kd Geyer, Dean M DU C 1925 Local 
18. Wentworth Military Academy — Lexington Col. L. B. Wikoff, Supt. M NC M 1923 
19. William Woods College Fulton R. B. Cutlip, Pres. NC W 1900 
MONTANA 
1. Custer County Jr. Coll. Miles City C. E. Hood, Supt. M D C 1939 County 
2. Dawson County Jr. Coll. Glendive Richard Starr, Dean M D C 1940 County 
NEBRASKA 
1. Fairbury Junior College Fairbury F. Don Maclay, Pres. M DU C 1941 District 
2. Luther Junior College Wahoo Robert B. Nemeschy, Pres. M DU C 1993 
3. McCook College McCook - Fred Bremer, Pres. M DU C 1926 Local 
4. Norfolk Junior College _. Norfolk William E. McDonald, Dean DU C 1928 Local 
5. Scotsbluff College ae Scottsbluff Hal E. Hag ren, Dea an M DU C 1927 District 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1. Colby Junior College _..New London Eugene M. Austin, Pres. M NE W 1928 
NEW JERSEY 
1. Assumption Junior College Mendham Sister M. Cecile, Pres. M DUX W. 1953 
2. Centenary Coll. for Women Hackettstown Edward W. Seay, Pres. M MS’ W_ 1929 
3. Immaculate Conception Jr. Coll. Lodi R. M. M. Virginette, Pres. M DX W 1942 
4. Monmouth College# W. Long Branch E. G. Schlaefer, Pres. M MS C 1933 
5. Mother of the Savior Se minary . Blackwood Frederick M. Dorn, Rector DX M 1949 
6. St. Joseph’s College Princeton Very Rev. J. G. Dunne, Pres. DX M 1940 
7. Tombrock Junior C college Paterson Sister M. Gervasia, Pres. DX W = 1956 
8. Trenton Junior College Trenton Henry J. Parcinski, Pres. M DU C 1947 State 
9, Union Junior College Cranford Kenneth C. MacKay, Pres. MMS C 1933 
10. Villa Walsh College§ Morristown Mother C, Jonata, Pres. DUX W 1948 
NEW MEXICO 
1. Carlsbad Community College . Carlsbad Paul H. Johnson, Director U C 1950 State 
2. New Mexico Military Institute _ Roswell Lt. Gen. Hobart R. Gay, Supt. M NC M_ 1915 State 
NEW YORK 
1. Auburn Community College Auburn Albert T. Skinner, Pres. DU C 1953 State & Local 
2. Bellarmine College? .................. Plattsburgh Rev. William J. Gleason, Pres. MS M 1955 
3. Bennett College —........................ Millbrook Adele Loysen, Dean M MS W 1941 
4. Briarcliff College Manor Charles Adkins, Pres. M MS’ W 1933 
5. Bronx Community College Bronx Morris Meister, Pres. M DU C 1957 State & Local 
6. Broome Technical Comm. Coll... Binghamton Cecil C. Tyrrell, Pres. M MS C 1946 State & C’nty 
7. Catharine McAuley College§ Rochester Sister Mary de Pazzi, Dean DU W 1951 
Zs 8. Cazenovia Junior College Cazenovia Mrs. Jacob E, Eckel, Pres. M DU W 1934 
ee 9. Concordia C'leg’te Inst. Jr. Coll. Bronxville Albert E. Meyer, Pres. M MS C 1881 
| 10. Corning Community College __.....Corning William L. Perry, Pres. M DU C 1956 State & Local 


# Information on junior college only. 
§ 3-year program. 
Based on 1958-59 report. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 
3. Baptist 186 12 7 4 319 67 «18 3 19% 5 5 2414 
4. 451 205 34 7 697 697 35 . aC; 6 3 38 
5. 341 198 155 69 763 83 910 27 9 291%, 2 2 244 32 
6. (Tot. 321) (Tot. 46) (Tot. 20) 387 80 467 8 20 | 2 1 17 
ae 690 322 1834 975 58 3879 825 4704 54 £72 81 y 9 90 
8. Presbyter. 165 86 | 251 251 9 13 194, 2 1 24% 22 
9, Ind. 64 38 102 102 4 10 9, 7 3% 13 
10. Rom. Cath. 33 ll 25 , 69 69 8 3 9 i 3 2 ll 
Bie 112 56 168 168 30 . 30 1 31 
12. 369 5 588 25 613 21 2 22 1 1 23 
13. Rom. Cath 12 10 34 12 ; , 68 93 121] 4 7 7 5 3 13 
14. Lutheran 98 63 161 161 19 9 5 3 6% 2% 
15. Baptist 269 #38144 4 3 9 3 432 30 462 21 l 21 5 8 Y 30 
16. Ind. 951 627 12 1590 56 1610 135 8 139 45 4 48 187 
17. 69 30 99 2 1% 8% 
18. Ind. 139 72 211 6 217 2 3 23 7 1 7 30 
19. Disc. Chr. 331 143 2 l 27 504 904 «31 5 32 6 6 38 
1. 55 12 127 34 l 245 96 341 2 8 2 2 10 
2. 44 30 (Tot. 197) 271 271 2 8 6 l ] 7 
135 97 28 40... 30 58 658 8 10 1 Mm wy 
2.Lutheran 83 50 3 136 ‘136 14 #1 #+%4W% 4 «21 4h 19 
3. 185 98 17 =83 383 573 6 14 1 1% 15% 
4. 177 102 32 311 311 9 16 2 2 18 
5 221 104 21 24 271 19 660 116 776 «©617)~—o OD] 20 ] 2 2 22 
1. Ind. 286 249 2 537 937 3643 6 46 20 4 21 67 
1. Rom. Cath. 20 18 3 24 3 68 97 109 1 6 4 l 2 2 6 
2. Methodist 249 296 545 545 44 7 48 5 6 9} 56 
3. Rom. Cath. 25 27 48 100 84 184 3 6 6 1 1 1 7 
4. Ind. 407 281 422 49 10 25 1394 377 1888 56 = 33 66 15 ] 15% 81% 
5. Rom. Cath. 17 4 21 21 5 ] 94 3 3 84 
6. Rom. Cath. 14 ll | 9 34 34 6 1 6 4 4 10 
7. Rom. Cath. 7 3 29 3 38 38 3 6 4 3 3 7 
8. 221 135 196 ~=159 822 22 8 26 18 l 18 44 
he 9, Ind. 446 44 250 49 87 876 174 1050 22 «418 31 5 2 6 37 
ve 10. Rom. Cath. 12 25 : 37 83 120 13 13 2 2 15 
1. (Tot. 76) 76 0 4 20 1 l 21 
2. 207 73 280 280 ll 15 17 3 2 6 23 
l. 263 122 54 288 i... 727 780 24 32 31 ] 3 2 33 
2. Rom. Cath. 17 11 28 41 67 12 12 
3. Ind. 141 252 252 33 8 33 28 28 61 
4. Ind 192 117 | : 309 . 309 23 2 24 6 6 . 30 
5. 618. 749 .... 1367 1717 63 14 14 77 
} 6. 430 282 (Tot.950) 125 .... 1787 | 1787 71 16 79 7 7 86 
7. Rom. Cath. 20 22 | 29 36 107 107 4 9 8 2 4 4 12 
} - Ind. 174 92 ~ 266 266 15 10 19 6 25 
9. Lutheran 169 102 2 273 23 12 4 4 %2 1 16% 
10. 140 85 4 2 18 249 #149 398 25 15 30 3 4 35 
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Public Control 


| Recognition 
SQ ZA | type 


1957 


Institution Location Administrative Head 
11. Divine Word Seminary __..........Conesus Paul H. Burrichter, Pres. D 
12. Dutchess Community College _.. Poughkeepsie James F. Hall, Pres M D 
13. Epiphany Apostolic College§ _...Newburgh Very Rev. C. Sexton, Rector D 
14, Erie County Technical Inst. ......Williamsville | Laurence E. Spring, Pres. D 
15. Eymard Preparatory Seminary . _.Hyde Park Rev. R. Fontaine, Rector D 
16. Fashion Inst. of Technology .....New York Lawrence L. Bethel, Pres. M M 
17. Finch College# .......................... New York Roland R. De Marco, Pres. M M 
18. Holy Cross Prep. Seminary -....... Dunkirk V. Rev. A. P. Hennessy, Rec. .. D 
19. Hudson Valley Comm. Coll. ...... Troy Otto V. Guenther, Pres. —_ 
20. Jamestown Community Coll. _.... Jamestown Albert W. Baisler, Pres. M M 
21. La Salette Seminary .. ........ Altamont Rev. Joseph Rivard, Pres. D 
22. Junior College of Albany . _..Albany Edward J. Sabol, Dir. M 
23. Mater Christi Seminary V. Rev. James E. O’ Neil, Pres. D 
24. Mohawk Valley Tech. Inst. ........Utica Albert V. Payne, Pres. M 
25. Nassau Community College* Mineola Blackshear M. Bryan, Pres. 
26. New York City Comm. Coll. 
of Applied Arts and Sciences... Brooklyn Lawrence L. Jarvie, Pres. M M 

27. New York Inst. of Technology .. New York Alexander Schure, Pres. seen 
28. Orange County Comm. Coll. ........ Middletown William G. Dwyer, Pres. M D 
29. Our Lady of Hope Mission Sem.t Newburgh Rev. Brendan Hunt, Pres. D 
30. The Packer Collegiate Inst. ...... Brooklyn Paul D. Shafer, Pres. M M 
31. Paul Smith’s College _..._....... Paul Smiths Chester L. Buxton, Pres. M D 
32. Queen of the Apostles oe - Harriman Mother M. Aurora, Pres. D 
33. Queensborough Comm. Coll.* _. Bayside Joseph P. McMurray, Pres. M 
34. Rockland Comm. College* _.. Suffern Frank K. Mosher, Pres. ce We 
35. Saint Clare College§ ............ Williamsville Mother M. Priscilla, Pres. U 
36. Saint Joseph Seraphic Sem. __.....Callicoon Very Rev. P. F. Foley, Rec. M 
37. Sancta Maria Junior Collegeé .. Buffalo Sister M. Paracleta, Dean D 
38. State University __.............Alfred Paul B. Orvis, Pres. M M 
39. of New York ..Canton Albert E. French, Pres. M M 
40. Agricultural ....Cobleskill Ray L. Wheeler, Pres. M 
41. and Technical . ....Delhi William R. Kunsela, Pres. M M 
42. Institutes ....Farmingdale W. A. Medesy, Pres. M M 
43. / Morrisville R. N. Whipple, Pres. MM 
44. Staten Island Comm. Coll. Staten Island Walter L. Willig, Pres. M D 
45. Suffolk Commmunity College*...L. Ronkonkoma Dale B. Lake, Dean 
46. Westchester Comm. College —...... Valhalla Philip C. Martin, Pres. M D 
47. W. H. Miner Ag. Res. Inst.¢7_.....Chazy Edward J. Czarnetzky, Dean D 
NORTH CAROLINA 

1. Asheville-Biltmore College Asheville Glenn L. Bushey, Pres. M § 

2. Brevard College Brevard E. K. McLarty, Jr., Pres. M S 

3. Campbell College? Buie’s Creek Leslie H. Campbell, Pres. M § 

4. Carver College Charlotte James F. Alexander, Admin. M D 

5. Charlotte College Charlotte Bonnie E. Cone, Director M §S 

6. Chowan College Murfreesboro — Bruce E. Whitaker, Pres. M S 

7. Gardner-Webb Jr. Coll. Boiling Springs P. L. Elliott, Pres. M §S 

8. Gaston Technical Institute Gastonia W. R. Halstead, Director U 

9, Immanuel Lutheran College Greensboro Rv. W. H. Kampschmidt, Pres. D 
10. Lees-McRae College Banner Elk Marshall S. Woodson, Pres. M S 
11. Louisburg College Louisburg Cecil W. Robbins, Pres. M §S 
12. Mars Hill College Mars Hill Hoyt Blackwell, Pres. M §S 
13. Mitchell College Statesville John Montgomery, Pres. M §S 
14. Mount Olive Junior College Mount Olive W. Burkette Raper, Pres. M D 
15. Oak Ridge Military Inst. Oak Ridge T. O. Wright, Pres. M D 
16. Peace College? Raleigh William C. Pressly, Pres. M §S 


>>> >>> >> 


* Began operation 1960 

+ Information on junior college only. 
§ 3-year program. 

++ l-year program. 

+ 4-year junior college. 


t Based on 1958-59 report. 
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Enrollment Instructional Administrative 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. 
11. Rom. Cath. 31 27 rae 58 27 58 4 3 5 a 3 
, 333. 115 25... 599 127 1199 .... 1509 29 54 44 5 2 6 
13. Rom. Cath. 12 7. 37 ll 
14, 702 (Tot. 53) _.... 1243 .... 124 £8 6 84° 4 
15. Rom. Cath. 9 4 ——_ = 14... 14 5 3 6 2 3 4 
16. 613 272 549 846 .... .... 2280 _ 2857 66 114 = 104 9 2 10 
17. Ind 100 85 185 22 13 13 
18. Rom. Cath. 25 26 51 51 8 8 5 5 
A 365 305 32 | 7 42 709 ad 751 4 44 7 7 
20. 227 ~=109 | eee 741 79 820 20 26 30 5 5 
21. Rom. Cath. 34 9 4 43 7 2 
22. Branch 88 41 9 8 ll. ) 190 6 14 12 1 l 
23. Rom. Cath. 20 26 66 66 7 l 
ry 421 255 401 268 246 .... 1591 .... 1994 39 86 67 12 l 1214 
26. 1164 1262 : 758 3884 7068 1054 8122 131 301 236 4 40 
27. Ind 256 79 182 43 7 567 94 675 28 12 32 10 2 11 
28. 558 277 10 17 880 798 2540 2540 60 100 85 2 8 8 
29. Rom. Cath. 15 12 9 36 36 =o - 
30. Ind. 3231 1 64 644 2 22 UM 6b 6 
31. Ind. 275~=s «161 1 | 437 437 22 6 25 5 . 5 
y Rom. Cath. 22 24 11 14... 71 63 84 4 10 8 2 3 3 
34. | 
35. Rom. Cath. 26 18 1 24 . 69 38 69 3 10 6 l 2 2 
36. Rom. Cath. 49 31 80 . 11 
37. Rom. Cath. 12 31 3 60 | 106 10 116 2 8 6 3 2 4 
38. 746 2135 2135 93 22 97 16 
39 307 231 538 538 34 4 35 4 
40 310 = =230 5 545 562 3l 2 32 > « 5 
4] 330 186 3 519 519 33 2 34 #5 2 SY 
42 1055 588 3 4276 5922 5922 116 6 117 . 14 
43. 406 255 44 705 705 49 49 6 
293 125 561 979 979 29 2 29%, 5 
46. 448 242 1047 273 2010 2370 40 60 60 5 5 
47. Ind. 32 32 tes 32 4 2 5 oe coum 4 
l. 96 43 157 60 59 6 421 144 627 9 21 16 4 2 5 
2. Methodist 261 140 10 46 457 472 20 i) 244%, 8 8 
3. Baptist 537 288 12 76 913 913 +40 6 43 12 12 
4. 155 82 4 l 16 258 66 361 8 8 12 4 4 
5. 119 88 267 133 37 34 678 335 1013 #15 = 47 25 6 1 6% 
6. Baptist 326 =: 128 ] 3 4 13 475 81 556 . 27 3 29% 8 8 
7. Baptist 336 = =6157 13 8 7 #16 537 53 62: 23 4 25 6 6 
8. 91 77 . | 168 35 210 #15 1 1% 2 2 
9, Lutheran 11 10 21 2 7) 2 10, | 
10. Presbyter. 199 127 l 327 22 349 14 10 19 5 5 
11. Methodist 255 171 14 . ae 440 440 25 4 27 3 4 5 
12. Baptist 702 350 5 43 1100 195 1197 46 6 49 10 10 
13. Ind. 113 32 (Tot. 50) l 4 200 2 10 3 1% 3 3 
14. Baptist 89 1 - 6 6 21 13 |). ae 17 8 3 9 5 5 
16. Presbyter. 62 170 , 4) 272 272 16 8 20 9 3 ll 
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Institution Location Administrative Head = & S8 Public Control 
17. Pineland Coll.-Edwards Mil. In... Salemburg R. B. Isner, Pres. M DU C 1926 
18. Presbyterian Jr. Coll.+ ......Maxton Louis C. LaMotte, Pres. M SA C 1929 
19. Sacred Heart Jr. Coll. Belmont Mother M. Benignus, Pres. M SA W 1935 
20. St. Mary’s Jr. Coll. . Raleigh Richard G. Stone, Pres. M SA W 1900 
21. Warren Wilson Jr. Coll. . _ Swannanoa Arthur M. Bannerman, Pres. SA C 1942 
22. Wilmington College... _. Wilmington William M. Randall, Pres. M SA C 1947 State 
23. Wingate College _........._.__...... Wingate Budd E. Smith, Pres. MSA C 1923 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1. Bismarck Junior College _......... Bismarck Sidney J. Lee, Dean M DU C 1939 Local 
2. Devils Lake Junior College _ cane Devils Lake F. H. Gilliland, Dean M DU C 1941 Local 
3. North Dakota State Schl. of Sci... Wahpeton G. W. Haverty, Pres. M DU C 1903 State 
4. North Dakota School of Forestry. Bottineau C. N. Nelson, Pres. M DU C 1925 State 
OHIO 
1. Franklin University ................. Columbus Joseph F. Frasch, Director M DZ C 1918 
2. Lourdes Junior College _.. Sylvania Sister Mary Agnes, Dean M D W 1958 
3. Ohio College of Applied Science. Cincinnati G. Ross Henninger, Pres. M DZ C 1919 
4. Salmon P. Chase a _.......... Cincinnati Richard L. Stanley, Dean M DU C 1936 
5. Sinclair College . _.....-.--..--.. Dayton C. C. Bussey, Pres. M DZ C 1924 
6. Tiffin University . ... Tiffin R. C. Pfeiffer, Pres. M D C 1930 
| 7. Urbana Junior College __ _.Urbana Ralph E. Gauvey, Pres. M DU C 1923 
OKLAHOMA 
a 1. Altus Junior College —............... Altus O. L. Littlejohn, Dean — C 1926 Local 
2. Bacone College ..... Bacone Roger W. Getz, Pres. M DU C 1927 
3. Cameron State Agric. College . Lawton Richard Burch, Pres. M DU C 1927 State 
4. Connors State Agric. College Warner Jacob Johnson, Pres. M DU C 1927 State 
5. Eastern Oklahoma A&M Coll. . \Wilburton E. T. Dunlap, Pres. M NC C 1927 State 
6. El Reno Junior College _.............E] Reno Paul R. Taylor, Supt. M DU C 1937 Local 
7. Murray State Agric. College _.... Tishomingo Clyde E. Murray, Pres. M DU C 1924 State 
8. Muskogee Junior College _..........Muskogee Bessie M. Huff, Dean D C 1920 Local 
9, Northeastern Okla. A&M Coll. .. Miami Bruce G. Carter, Pres. M NC C 1919 State 
10. Northern Okla. Junior College .. Tonkawa V. R. Easterling, Pres. M NC C 1920 State 
11. Oklahoma Christian College**....Oklahoma City George S. Benson, Chanc. M DU C 1950 
12. Oklahoma Military Academy ... Claremore Homer M. Ledbetter, Pres). M NC M1920 State 
13. Poteau Community College ..... Poteau G. E. Evans, Pres. .. DU C 1932 Local 
14. St. Gregory’s College .................... Shawnee Robert G. Dodson, Pres. DUX M 1914 
15. Sayre Junior College ................... Sayre Arch B. Alexander, Pres. M DU C 1938 Local 
16. Seminole Junior College .......... Seminole H. B. Mitchell, Supt. D C 1931 Local 
OREGON 
1. Central Oregon College _...Bend Don P. Pence, Pres. M DU C 1949 Local 
2. Concordia College ...... _ Portland Erhard P. Weber, Pres. M D C 1950 
3. Multnomah College _.............Portland John S. Griffith, Pres. M NW C_ 1931 
4. Oregon Technical Institute Klamath Falls Winston D. Purvine, Dir. M DZ C 1947 State 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1. Academy of the New Church _. Bryn Athyn Charles S. Cole, Dean MS C 1924 
2. Ambler Jr. Coll.of Temple Univ.. Ambler Jonathan W. French, Jr., Dir. M MS C 1952 
3. Bapt. Inst. for Christian wn Bryn Mawr Harold F. Stoddard, Pres. M D W 1959 
4. Comm. Coll. of Temple Univ....... Philadelphia William A. Schrag, Dean M MS C 1947 
9. Eastern Pilgrim College ............. Allentown R. D. Gunsalus, Pres. M D C 1954 
6. Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College... pg Valley Sister Mary Gregory, Pres. MMS WW _ 1948 
7. Harcum Junior College ............... Bryn Mawr Philip Klein, Pres. M D W 1915 
f 8. Hershey Junior College .__...... Hershey V.H. Fenstermacher, Dean M MS C 1938 Local 
9. Johnstown Coll., U. of Pitts.§ _.... Johnstown Theodore W. Biddle, Pres. MS C 1927 


¢ 4-year junior colleg 
** Formerly Central I Christian College ; became a senior college 1960. 
§ 3-year program. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 
17. Ind. 300-26 17 89 ©6610 9 3 9 5 14 
18. Presbyter. 161 69 5 4 22 ...... 13 30 
19.Rom.Cath. 81 74 22 #41. 178 30 208 13 #34 34 2 1 35 
20. Episcopal 150 92 16 18 276 ll 38! 
, 190 132 160 58 16 .... 556 171 £818 2 6 ~~ 27 3 4 4 31 
23. Baptist 451 281 71 4365731 891 199 1090 43 6 46 4 4 6 52 
1. 276 «154 82 32 ... 544 240 784 #14 21 18 3 «21 
3. 668 389 1251 69 3 7 2 8 79 
4. 109s «67 3 lw. ... 180 34 2144 lh 4 12% 2 2 14% 
1. YMCA 2, 17 #429351 239 «#58 690 326 1016 6 32 20 3 ] 34% 23% 
2.Rom. Cath. 20 21. 5 46 129 17 8 33 23 4 
oS 3. Ind. 106 108 ani 214 15 3 16% 8 2 9 25% 
YMCA (Tot. 378) .. 37 205 534 3 2% 13 l l 1 14 
iS 5. YMCA 108 60 542 481 100 ... 891 254 1348 7 65 ~ «22 5 5 27 
7. Ch. N. Jeru.69 24 FP l | 12 
1. 56 8 14 3 121 23 225 ... 22 2 8 l 
oe 2. Baptist 9 69 44 ..... 209 29 15 #3 16% 8 8 2414 
oe 3. 532 312 244 121 19 ... 1404 208 2043 47 20 58 . | 58 
4. 204 128 442 477 2 1 2 3 
(Tot. 912) (Tot. 96) (Tot. 120) 1128 1128 35 55 .. 55 90 
oe 6. 10017 | ie 117 117 12 5 3 l 6 
ay 4 224 142 10 3 20 4 43 ... 47 2% 1 224% 2 .... 2 26% 
8. 67 34 61 10 172 8 227 2 8 9 
ie 9. 441 302 341 21 1105 50 1469 36 ll 4! 5 5 646 
une 10. Ind. 269 131 17 19 57 5 498 656 28 4 30 _ 2 32 
11. Ind. 179 48 8 4 15 2455 ... 21 14 5 16 5 2 6 li 
12. 246 84 68 54 2 454 454 2 4 l 2 
13. 126 106 2499 31 28:0 1 9 14 
14. Rom. Cath. 34 32 8 74 #6506150 l 4 
at 15. 76 46 14 6 l l l 7 
44 44 10 24 .. 2 3 
1 l. 146 29 74 ol 135 395 148 543 18 24 l 5 27 
2.Lutheran 58 47 l 106 19 9 4 10 l 1] 
i‘ 3. Ind. 229 113 650 382 570 54 1998 128 2126 20 71 46 7 = 
Ip 4. 429 334 163 ... 883 76 2 76% 10 ..... 10 86% 
1. Ch. N. Jeru. 39 3 2 60 60 4 #15 8% 1 4 3 11% 
«2. Branch 52 21 8 81 21 102 4 19 10% 7 3 19 
3. Baptist 18 hie 14 Pa 41 3 14 9 7 eee 
4.Branch 116 109. 2389... 514 514 16 3 #17 l 1 18 
| §.Pil. Hol. 65 20 | 4 8. 89 30 119 4 #5 6 3 3 9 
6. Rom. Cath.114 80 264 4 462 253 765 16 38 26 3 3 29 
7. Ind. 161 89 3 52... 405 16 #421 19 3 2. 2) 21 
8. lll 83 14... 208 2088 12 6 13% 2 2% 16 
9. Branch 178 101 8 18 89 46 440 116 556 30 10 34 4 4 38 
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Institution Location Administrative Head = e $8 Public Control 

10. Keystone Junior College . ...La Plume Harry K. Miller, Jr., Pres. M MS C 1934 
11. Lackawanna Junior College .. oll Scranton H. G. Seeley, Pres. D C 1958 
12. Manor Junior College ....... Philadelphia | Mother M. Euphrosyne, Pres. DX W_ 1959 
13. Mount Aloysius Junior College. Cresson Sister M. de Sales, Pres. MS W 1939 
14. Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues ...... Wernersville Rev. Hugh A. Kennedy, Rector MS M_ 1928 
15. Penn Hall Junior College .. Chambersburg Clair Gordon Frantz, Pres. D W 1927 
Pennsylvania State Campuses at:ff 
16. ssiinenenateacoen nm Willard R. Grubbs, Director MS C 1953 State 
Altoona Robert E. Eiche, Director MS C 1939 State 
DuBois D. S. Hiller, Director MS C 1935 State 
19, . _.Erie Irvin H. Kochel, Director MS C 1948 State 
20. .. Hazleton Frank C. Kostos, Director MS C 1934 State 
McKeesport Walter A. Kearney, Director MS C 1959 State 
22. . _.......New Castle Joseph M. Wirtz, Director MS C 1956 State 
23. .......New Kensington Eugene Heide, Director MS C 1958 State 
24. .......Abington Coleman Herpel, Director MS C 1950 State 
SE ....Pottsville Henry I. Herring, Director MS C 1934 State 
26. . _.. Scranton Robert E. Dawson, Director MS: C _ 1953 State 
Wilkes-Barre  G. W. Bierly, Director MS C 1953 State 
Wyomissing Harold W. Perkins, Director MS C 1958 State 
29. ——— Edward M. Elias, Director MS C 1953 State 
30. Spring Garden Institute _.....Philadelphia Logan Ramsey, Ex. Vice Pres. DZ C 1957 
31. Technical Inst., Temple U. .......... Philadelphia William A. Schrag, Dean M#¥MS C 1921 
32. Valley Forge Military Jr. Coll. _..Wayne Lt. Gen. MiltonG. Baker,Supt. M MS M 1935 
33. York Junior College .. York Ray A. Miller, Pres. M MS C 1941 
PUERTO RICO 

1. Puerto Rico Junior College .......Rio Piedras Ana G. Mendez, Pres. M MS C 1949 
RHODE ISLAND 

1. Roger Williams Junior College... Providence H. W. Schaughency, Pres. M D C 1948 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

1. Anderson College? . _..Anderson J. E. Rouse, Pres. M SA C 1930 

2. Central Wesleyant ........................ Central R. C. Mullinax, Pres. M SA C 1928 

3. Coastal Carolina Junior Coll. - Conway George C. Rogers, Dir. M U C 1954 

4. Friendship Junior College . Rock Hill James H. Goudlock, Pres. D C 1935 

5. North Greenville Junior Coll. ....Tigerville M. C. Donnan, Pres. M SA C 1934 

6. Our Lady of Mercy Jr. Coll. ..... Charleston Sister Mary Albert, Dean M X W 1935 

7. Southern Methodist College ...... Aiken Wallace R. Terry, Jr., Pres. P U C 1956 

8. Spartanburg Junior College __... Spartanburg R. B. Burgess, Pres. M SA C 1927 

9. Voorhees Junior College _.Denmark John F. Potts, Pres. M SA C 1929 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

1. Freeman Junior College ............. Freeman John H. Ewert, Pres. M U C 1927 

2. Presentation Junior College __.... Aberdeen Mother Carmelita, Pres. U W 1951 

3. Wessington Springs College .......Wes’n’t’'n Spgs. Robert F. Andrews, Pres. M U C 1918 
TENNESSEE 

1. Freed-Hardeman College —......... Henderson H. A. Dixon, Pres. M SA C We 

2. Hiwassee College ......................... Madisonville H. N. Barker, Pres. M SA C 1908 

3. Lee College .................................Cleveland R. L. Platt, Pres. M U C 1941 

4. Martin College? ............................Pulaski J. Fort Fowler, Pres. M SA C 1914 

5. Morristown College . mdagnanaienilll Morristown Elmer P. Gibson, Pres. M SA C 1923 

6. Owen College _... “-vesssssssssssasnee..Memphis C. L. Dinkins, Pres. P SA C 1954 


tt Organizational sustaining membership in AAJC. 


} Based on 1958-59 report. 
+ 4-year junior college. 


3 Membership combined with Community College, Temple U. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time ‘Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 
10. Ind. 168 104 277 18 20 = 5 25 
11. Ind. 154 53 207 207 ll 3 12 3 3 15 
12. Rom. Cath. 18 17 . ee ee 50 4 ll 7 3 3 10 
13. Rom. Cath. 136 70 236 21 7 3 26 
14. Rom. Coth. 10 24 34 34 34 6 4 6 3 
15. Ind. 103 50 153 3 22 14 9 23 
16. 70 36 109i. 109 5 3 7 l 8 
17 281 128 17 10 489 925 80 1005 29 26 364%, 2 3 4 40l4, 
18. 136 61 2 3 203 ll 214 #iIi 8 15 5 20 
19, 207 85 8 14 1374 1688 12 1700 217 4 19 a iii 3 22 
20 201 7 1 281 34 315 18 4 20 2 2 22 
21. 228 85 ance 321 124 445 24 6 254 4 ....... 4 29% 
22 29 19 1 100. 149 149 5 3 6 2 8 
23. 50 40 90 90 5 2 6 l 14 7% 
24. 632 267 6 24 750 221 1900 196 2682 49 87 7 10 3 12 91 
25. 137 3 22 250 7 329 16 3 17 l 2 2 19 
26. 55 30. 115 210 32 242 #7 «10 «i201 l 2 1% 12% 
27. 100 80 4 5 250 439 12 20 20 2 22 
28. 77 35 2 210 324 ner 324 7 4 8% 5 2 5 13% 
29. 161 18 17 8 6 10 2 12 
30. Ind. 60 46 3 4 ae 115 130 145 18 = 12 22 4 2 5 7 
31. Branch 278 305 1460. 2043 2043 83 83 
32. Ind. 105 67 ree: tee Pine 172 172 +10 6 13 18 6 19 
33. Ind. 210 =105 (Tot. 158) oe 473 = 127 600 22 6 24 3 3 5 29 
1. Ind. 604 198 2 21 | 825 8 883 37 6 4] re ll 52 
1. Ind. 74 18 62 41 85 9%6 376 95 552 8 26 13 4 6 6 19 
1.Baptist 176 67 2 4 10 22 281 
2. Methodist 37 32 3 3 3 3 81 24 105 3 610 6 3 3 5 ll 
3. Ind. 39 #19 +b .. % $ 6 11% 
4. Baptist 100 60 _ 20 180 180 7 5 10 2 6 16 
5. Baptist 296 ~=s«16 1 26 13 ] 8 505 15 520s 21 5 23 6 3 8 31 
6. Rom. Cath. 29 7 5 12 53 44 97 2 8 4 a 4 
7. Methodist 21 12 15 4 28 4 a 101 6 4 8 me 2 10 
8. Methodist (Tot. 320) 320 410 11 #7 14% 3 2 4 «18% 
9. Episcopal 137 66 203 203 12 5 17 
1. Mennonite 33 18 |) 88 35 123. 16 7 2 l 24 9% 
2. Rom. Cath. 116 57 5 ay coe 8 195. 205 5 14 12 l 4 4 16 
3. Free Meth. 28 17 3 ] 49 40 89 2 10 6 l 3 3 9 
1. Ch. of Chr. 290 = 124 4 as 32 455 12 488 24 4 IE bonsai 6 14% 27% 
2. Methodist 169 141 5 4 = wae 321 G9 356 14 7 16 4 3 6 22 
3. Ch. of God 100 47 19 susie 166 12 178 7 ll 9 coun 4 l 10 
4. Methodist 133 76 10 2 223 40 273 20 
5. Methodist 90 104 194 10 204 12 6 14 l l 15 
6. Baptist 105 34 30 27 8636 232 45 277 8 5 ll om 2 13 
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k 
Institution Location Administrative Head 68 Public Control 
TEXAS 
1. The Allen Academy ...................... Bryan N. B. Allen, Jr., Pres. M U C 1947 
2. Alvin Junior College —.................. Alvin A. B. Templeton, Supt. M SA C 1949 Local 
3. Amarillo College —.......... viata Amarillo A. B. Martin, Pres. M SA C 1929 District 
4. Blinn College ...... Brenham James H. Atkinson, Pres. M SA C 1927 District 
5. Cisco Junior College —.................. Cisco G. C. Hogue, Pres. M SA C 1940 State 
6. Clarendon Junior College ...........Clarendon James R. Cox, Pres. a | C 1929 District 
7. Decatur Baptist College ............... Decatur Otis Strickland, Pres. M SA C 1898 
8. Del Mar College .. ....------Corpus Christi E. L. Harvin, Pres. M SA C 1935 District 
9. Frank Phillips College ........... .... Borger J. W. Dillard, Pres. M SA C 1948 District 
10. Gainesville College 0.00... Gainesville John H. Parker, Pres. M U C 1924 District 
11. Hardin Junior College? _...._..... Wichita Falls Travis A. White, Pres. U C 1922 Local 
12. Henderson County Jr. Coll. —...... Athens Orval Pirtle, Pres. M SA C 1946 District 
13. Howard County Jr. Coll. .......... Big Spring W. A. Hunt, Pres. M SA C 1946 County 
14. Jacksonville College ... .... Jacksonville Douglas Laird, Pres. M U C 1899 
15. Kilgore College ............... a -Kilgore Cruce Stark, Pres. M SA C 1935 Un. Dist. 
16. Laredo Junior College —................ Laredo Ray A. Laird, Pres. M SA C 1947 District 
Sa eee Baytown George H. Gentry, Pres. M SA C 1934 District 
18. LeTourneau Tech. Inst. of Tex. ..Longview R. G. LeTourneau, Pres. M U M_ 1946 
19. Lon Morris College .......... .... Jacksonville C. E. Peeples, Pres. M SA Cc 1912 
20. Lubbock Christian College§ ....... Lubbock F. W. Mattox, Pres. M U C 1957 
21. Luth. Concordia Coll. of Texas. Austin Samuel Goltermann, Pres. M U Cc 1951 
22. Mary Allen College _.................... Crockett Jodie C. Sanford, Pres. . 4 Cc 1955 
23. Navarro Junior College -.............. Corsicana Ben W. Jones, Pres. M SA C 1946 County 
24. Odessa College .. ..,Odessa Jack Rodgers, Pres. M SA C 1946 District 
25. Pan Am. Coll —Jr. Coll. ‘Div. . ...Edinburg Ralph Schilling, Pres. M SA ( 1927 County 
26. Panola College ....... Carthage M. P. Baker, Pres. M U C 1948 District 
27. Paris Junior College —..................Paris J. R. McLemore, Pres. M SA C 1924 District 
28. Ranger College Ranger Theodore Nicksick, Jr., Pres. MU C 1926 District 
29. St. Philip’s College .......................San Antonio Wayland P. Moody, Pres. SA © 1927 District 
30. San Angelo College —.................. San Angelo R. M. Cavness, Pres. M SA C 1928 County 
31. San Antonio College ..................San Antonio Wayiand P. Moody, Pres. M SA C 1925 Un. Dist. 
32. Schreiner Institute ........................Kerrville Andrew Edington, Pres. M SA M1923 
33. South Plains College _...... ........ Levelland Thomas M. Spencer, Pres. P U C 1957 District 
34. South Texas Junior College _.... Houston W. I. Dykes, Director M U C 1948 
35. Southwest Texas Jr. Coll. _.... Uvalde Sterling H. Fly, Pres. M U C 1946 District 
36. Southwestern Bible Inst. Jr. Coll... Waxahachie K!aude Kendrick, Pres. M U Cc 19% 
37. Southwestern Junior College _....Keene L. G. Seales, Pres. M SA C 1916 
38. Tarleton State College —............ Stephenville E. J. Howell, Pres. M SA C 1906 State 
39. Temple Junior College ............... Temple Hubert M. Dawson, Pres. M SA C 1926 District 
40. Texarkana College ............ seats Texarkana W. H. Hinton, Pres. M SA C 1927 District 
41. Texas Southmost College ......... Brownsville C. J. Garland, Pres. M SA C 1926 Un. Dist. 
42. Tyler District Cellege —......... ...Tyler H. E. Jenkins, Pres. a C 1946 District 
43. Tyler Junior College ..._......... Tyler H. E. Jenkins, Pres. M SA C 1926 District 
44. Univ. of Houston—Jr. Coll. Div... Houston Clanton W. Williams, Pres. M SA ( 1927 State 
45. The Victoria College ................... Victoria J. D. Moore, Pres. M SA C 1925 District 
46. Weatherford College _............... Weatherford Vernon D. Parrott, Pres. M SA C 1921 County 
47. Wharton County Junior College Wharton J. M. Hodges, Pres. M SA C 1946 District 
UTAH 
1. Carbon College _.. ) Price Claude J. Burtenshaw, Dir. M NW C 1938 State 
2. Dixie Junior College _.................St. George Arthur F. Bruhn, Pres. M NW C 1916 State 
3. Snow College —.......................... Ephraim Floyd S. Holm, Dir. M NW C 1931 State 
4. Weber College oes _.... Ogden William P. Miller, Pres. M NW C 1923 State 
VERMONT 
1. Green Mountain College . Poultney Raymond A. Withey, Press M NE  W_ 1931 
2. Vermont College _....... _..Montpelier Ralph E. Noble, Pres. M NE W_ 1936 


Based on 1958-59 report. 
§ 3-year program. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 


Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 


1. Ind 56 25 66 8B 95 4 9 8 1 2 2 10 
2. 10 5O 157 90 2 13 46 389 #535 #8 2 2 #1 2 2 
3. 359 239 572 159 234 1563 291 1854 49 11 #53 8 8% 61 
4. 236 168 2 12 423 119 630 2 3 23 2 #1 2% 25% 
5. 134 489 164 653 12 17 2 2° 17 
6. 8 2 30 W 5... 55 .. 18 8 8 4 21 #21 WY 1% 
7. Baptist 80 37 4. nN 4% 6 19° #8 6 1 12 
8. 705 363 664 3431237 . 3312 1034 3279 75 37 9 16 16 lll 
9. 942 112 74 #4145 «69 642 89 731 #19 21 30 
10. 300 160 4n... 475 18 661 9 6 13 2... 2 15 
ll. 370 -234 160 88 415 1267 208 1475 80 
12. 214 14 £4.27 +#« 31 39 457 154 611 16 12 20 2 2 3 2 
13. 245 93 357 95 46 38 #«=874 #158 1032 27 9 29 4 ... 4 33 
14. Baptist 5s 28 3 .... 32... 150 150 9 3 1 8 3 13 
15. 723 319 243 153 145 1583 529 2308 50 16 58 8 #6 LI 69 
16. 450 250 150 75 20 945 400 134 30 6 31 4 #221 «4% 35% 
17. 233 184 #4541 #393 48 1399 781 223 50 ll 53 #5 21 5 
18. Ind. 174 | 5 2933 149 19 3 4 4 24 
19. Methodist 177 94 12 13. 36 332 116 48 13 1384 2 4 «1% 
20. Ch. of Chr. 215 109 343... 343 199 3 4 2 5 2 
21. Lutheran 67 64 133. s«d133 2: & 
23. 361 144 #435 2 210. 5799 188 767 31 3 32 3 .. 38. 35 
24 428 134 548 380 1216 2706 603 44899 41 57 #71 #7 =+« 2 #8 79 
25 507 298 206 79 1390 130 64 17 6 6 4 #8 71 
26 15 97 44 ... 322 2 19% 
27 256 203 57 7 523 95 #618 21 #12 2. 3 Im 2% 
28. 80 72 4 2 5 220 1% 416 ll 6 14° 3 3 17 
29 152 54 179 573 958 504 1462 14 57 41 3 |. 3 44 
30. 512 215 183 83 993 266 13422 38 166 4 2 #5 5 # 
31. 1271 544 2266 729 808 5618 3209 8827 94 142 154 9 _.. 9 163 
32. Presbyter. 104 48 1 2 §& 10 71 200 «1. 3 20 
33. 25 4. 618 54 672 17 15 2 4 4 27 
34. Prop. 1899 56 634 189 9 ... 1077 750 2202 22 2 30 #5 .... 5 35 
35. 130 83 332 «57 #33... 635 O91 834 16 #9 2 2 2 25 
36. A.of God 92 48 5 3 148 #55 217 3 4 #98 4 21 4 «2 
38. 698 269 22 7 99% 314 1310 4 2 47% 8 8 5514 
39. 49 75 49 «57 3 333 49 +496 144 #9 6 2 .. 2 18 
40. 542 305 131 #7 44 109% 322 1418 39 4 4 #5 .. 5 45 
41 25 117 180 O81 72 685 199 88 2 15 2% 2 #1 Mm 27% 
42. 158 147 2 312 
43. 661 319 225 187 286 61° 1739 126 2116 43 31 #51 #7 7 58 
‘ 1664 1141 1920 1088 5813. 672 7370 339 199 399 21 21 420 
45. 354 143 116 68 114 795 224 12233 38 9 41 5 5 46 
46. 127 79 #2 12 309 «72 56 3 16% 3 . 3 19% 
47. 534 259 94 214 110 #45 7 #47 #4 «21 «4% 51% 
215 115 22 81... 433 36 49 2% 4 2 ~ 3 3 30 
2. 182 90 24 2 
3. 225 134 a 8 367 .. 367 20 6 2% 2 3% 25 
4. 1011 675 (Tot.231) 1671 223 3811 1136 6580 97 117 123% 6 6 120% 
1. Methodist 294 182 9 7 38 
2. Methodist 193 149 =. 2 344 344 2% 2 2% 6 6 30% 
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Institution Location Administrative $8 Public Control 
VIRGINIA 
1. Averett College - Danville Curtis Bishop, Pres. M SA W 1914 
2. Bluefield C ‘ollege Bluefield Charles L. Harman, Pres. M SA C 1922 
3. Clinch Valley Coll.—U. of Vir. Wise J. C. Smiddy, Director SA C 1954 State 
4. Danville Branch—Vir. Poly. Inst. Danville Joseph M. Taylor, Director SA C 1946 State 
5. Ferrum Junior College Ferrum C. Ralph Arthur, Pres. M DY C 1928 
6. Frederick College Portsmouth Willard J. Blanchard, Pres) M D M1958 
7. Marion College _. Marion John H. Fray, Pres. M D Cc 1913 
8. Marymount College _ Arlington Mother M. M. Berg, Pres. M SA W 1950 
9. Norfolk Div. of Vir. St. Coll. t... Norfolk Lyman B. Brooks, Dir. M SA C 1935 State 
10. Shenandoah College Winchester Forrest S. Racey, Pres. M SA C 1923 
11. Southern Sem. and Jr. Coll. . Buena Vista Margaret D. Robey, Pres. M D W 1927 
12. Stratford Colleget . Danville John C. Simpson, Pres, M D W 1930 
13. Sullins College : Bristol William T. Martin, Pres. M SA W 1917 
14. Virginia Intermont Coll. Bristol Floyd V. Turner, Pres. M SA W 1884 
WASHINGTON 
1. Centralia College Centralia B. T. Hallgrimson, Dean M NW C 1925 Local 
2. Clark College Vancouver Dwight C. Baird, Pres. M NW C 1933 Local 
3. Columbia Basin College Pasco Jack E. Cooney, Director M D C 1955 Local 
4. Everett Junior College Everett Frederic T. Giles, Pres. M NW C 1941 Un. Dist. 
9. Grays Harbor College Aberdeen Edward P. Smith, Pres. M NW C 1930 Local 
6. Lower Columbia Jr. Coll. Longview Sigurd I. Rislov, Dean M NW C 1934 Local 
7. Olympic College Bremerton James D. Park, Pres. M NW C 1946 Local 
8. Skagit Valley College __. Mt. Vernon George Hodson, Dean M NW C 1926 Local 
9. Tacoma Catholic Jr. Coll. Tacoma Mother Mary Rosena, Pres. W 1942 
10. Wenatchee Valley College Wenatchee James M. Starr, Pres. M NW C 1939 Local 
11. Yakima Valley Jr. Coll. Yakima Richard P. Bailey, Pres. M NW C 1928 Local 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1. Beckley College Beckley D. K. Shroyer, Pres. M D C 1933 
2. Greenbriar Colleget Lewisburg John F. Montgomery, Pres. M D W 1923 
3. Potomac State College .eyser E. E. Church, Pres. M NC C 1921 State 
WISCONSIN 
1. Concordia College ....................... Milwaukee Walter W. Stuenkel, Pres. U M_ 1890 
County Teachers Colleges: 
EEE ES Ashland A. J. McDermott, Pres. D * State & County 
3. Barron ....Rice Lake Frederick H. Hake, Pres. DU C 1955 State & County 
SE Alma Wilma Austin, Pres. D C 1902 State & County 
Columbus E. G. Wippermann, Pres. D C 1957 State & County 
6. Dodge ...Mayville Milton D. Berlin, Pres. D C 1935 State & County 
7. Door-Kewaunee _.................. Algoma Robert J. Gaulke, Pres. DU C 1909 State & County 
8. Green ..................................... Monroe John W. Zweifel, Pres. DU C 1909 State & County 
9. Juneau _... _.....New Lisbon L. H. Shefheld, Pres. D C 1916 State & County 
10. Langlade ... ....Antigo S. M. Calhoun, Pres. D C 1905 State & County 
11. Lincolnt . .....-Merrill L. D. Morris, Pres. D C 1937 State & County 
12. Manitowact . .....Manitowac Lester A. Timm, Pres. D C 1937 State & County 
13. Marinettet _..Marinette T. K. Hacking, Pres. D C 1909 State & County 
14. Outagamie Kaukauna S. W. Ihlenfeldt, Pres. D C 1956 State & County 
15. Polk _...... John W. Howell, Pres. DU C 1905 State & County 
16. Racine-Kenosha _._... Union Grove Bert P. Vogel, Pres. DU C 1957 State & County 
17. Richland . ....Richland Center John G. Stoffel, Pres. DU C 1938 State & County 
18. Sauk Reedsburg H. H. Thies, Pres. DU C 1906 State & County 
| ee Sheboygan Falls Bert L. Greenfield, Pres. DU C 1934 State & County 
20. Taylor .... Medford Eugene W. Laurent, Pres. DU C 1912 State & County 
21. Vernon ..... Viroqua Victor V. Goss, Pres. D C 1908 State & County 
Wautoma Ted Jacobson, Pres. D C 1956 State & County 
aa ..Wise. Rapids Warren J. Lensmire, Pres. DU C 1903 State & County 


Based on 1958-59 report. 
¢ 4-year junior college. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 
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Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
(As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Timea Full Part Time Time 
Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv 
1. Baptist 190 77 2 2 75 346 346 =619 3 20 5 5 25 
2. Baptist 140 «+1113 6 259 259 «(18 4 2 4 4 24 
Be 167 98 83 348 478 15 7 16% . 4 2 
4. 85 58 2 145 32 177 7 2 8 2 2 10 
5. Methodist 224 105 2 1 22 354 21 410 14 9 18 2 2 20 
6. Ind. 140 76 216 216 6 12 15 5 a 18 
7. Lutheran 109 22 3 134 134 12 5 14 3 2 4 18 
8. Rom. Cath. 150 92 242 242 14 #12 19 7 7 26 
9, 383 = 3312 30 1240 104 2099 292 2391 mm 88 
10. Ev. Un. Br. 70 28 4 102 5 107 7 4 8 2 1 2% 10% 
11. Ind. 143 72 | 215 215 17 g 21 5 5 26 
12. Ind. 111 48 4 7 233 233 22 4 234% 4 4 27% 
13. Ind. 23317 350 350 32 6 34 7 7 41 
14. Baptist 299 126 2 51 478 47 32 4 34 8 8 42 
RB 308 7 102 19 131 639 1402 3 5 35 1 i 4 39 
2. 671 420 55 146 1337 2629 211 2840 61 = 82 75 10 10 85 
3. 644 133 377—s 121 1951 3226 3226 64 90 7 84 
4. 1115 539 1086 6 2764 189 5316 +=«2100 98 Ill 
5. 348 =: 134 55 58 717 1 1313 1313 27 33 35 l 5 3% 38% 
6. 402 135 665 32 «68 1302 2927 40 45 44 4 3 6 50 
we (Tot. 942) (Tot.427) 707 424 2500 7: 3258 60 91 90 4 3 5 95 
8. 308 86 36 13 543 1057 «#107 «©2607 49 3 5 7 56 
9. Rom. Cath. 17 14 8 ] 15 55 97 77 4 14 4 a . 3 7 
10. 286 400 =101 2 915 17 2238 = «10 26 3 3 31 
11. 651 187 84 15 797 1734 105 1839 50 10 55 l 4 3 58 
1. Ind. 932 =. 210 113107 6 1068 230 1298 22 5 24 5 2 6 30 
2. Ind. 71 24 95 95 15 15 10 10 25 
Be 370-227 16 31 644 Iii 812 7 5 40 5 5 45 
. Lutheran 109 66 l 176 176 3 0610 9 5 3 12 
8 37 65 65 4 
50 22 72 20 92 5 5 l 1 6 
13 43 4 #3 #21 «3% 31, 
25 37 62 22 84 6 «os 6 
35 19 3 a7 57 6 6 l ] 7 
20 25 45 45 5 1 5% 1 6Y, 
34 36 70 70 5 > . 5 
10 23 33 14 47 4 4 l ] 3 
28 24 4 56 56 5 
23 20 43 43 4 
43 48 9] 9] 7 
43 43 l 87 87 nas 5 
22 20 42 42 4 2 
18 16 34 34 4 1 4 4 
70 (0 8 3 151 151 8 8 l ] 9 
15 16 l 32 32 > 5 5 
27 22 49 49 5 > . 5 
51 40 91 9] 6. 6 l l 7 
51 77 7 5 1 1 1 6% 
31 35 66 66 4 4 l l 3 
14 8 22 22 4 4 4 
5 5 
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di? 
Institution Location Administrative Head =z Public Control 
24. Milwaukee Inst. of Technology... Milwaukee George Parkinson, Director M NC C 1951 Local 
25. Milwaukee School of Engr. ........Milwaukee Karl O. Werwath, Pres. M Z M 1903 
26. St. Lawrence Seminaryt Mt. Calvary Rey. Gratian Zach, Rector U M1860 
27. Salvatorian Seminary St. Nazianz Rev. James Roeske, Rector UX M_ 1909 
University of Wisconsin Extension Centers: tt 
28. Fox Valley# L. J. Imhoff, Director NC C 1933 State 
29. Green Bay one Bay Jack J. Boies, Director NC C 1933 State 
30. Kenosha Kenosha B. C. Tallent, Director NC C 1933 State 
31. Manitowoc Manitowoc Raymond Grosnick, Director NC C 1933 State 
32. Marathon County Wausau H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Director N C C 1933 State 
33. Marinettett Marinette Joseph J. Gerend, Director NC C 1936 State 
34. Racine Racine A. E. May, Director NC C 1933 State 
35. Sheboygan ....... Sheboygan M. J. Lowe, Univ. Rep. NC C 1933 State 
WYOMING | 
Casper George L. Hall, Dean M NC C 1945 Local 
2. Goshen County Comm. College... Torrington Albert C. Conger, Dean M U C 1948 District 
3. Northwest Community College....Powell J. E. Christensen, Pres. M U C 1946 District 
4. Sheridan College —....................... Sheridan A. M. Philips, Pres. M U C 1948 District 
5. Western Wyoming Junior Coll... Rock Springs Guy P. Franck, Director U C 1959 Local 
CANADA 
1. Campion College ......................... Regina, Sask. Rev. Angus MacDougall, Rec. U C 1918 
2. Luther College Regina, Sask. Rex H. Schneider, Principal M DU C 1926 
3. Mount Royal College —................. Calgary, Alberta William J. Collett, Principal M DU C 1931 
4. Nova Scotia Agric. College —........ Truro Kenneth Cox, Principal in C 1905 Province 
5. Prince of Wales Collegef —.......... Charlottetown Frank MacKinnon, Principal _.. U C 1932 Province 


tt Organizational sustaining membership in AAJC. 


3 Formerly called Menasha Center. 


++ l-year program. 
+ 4-year junior college. 
Based on 1958-59 report. 
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Faculty, 1959-60 


es Enrollment Instructional Administrative Total 
et (As of October 15, 1959) Total Full Full Full 
i Full Time Part Time Special Summer Cumula- Full Part Time Full Part Time Time 
e. Private Control Fresh. Soph. Fresh. Soph. Adult Other Total 1959 tive Time Time Equiv. Time Time Equiv. Equiv. 
24. 634 167 1759 412 58 ..... 3030 14 4091 21 160 76 1 31 6 82 
25. Ind. 471 369 38 52 213 6 1149 735 1625 62 9 68 e-  eniow 17 85 
27. Rom. Cath. 27 12 39 39 2 6 2 
28. 87 22 29 ..... 207 207 2 17 74 1 3 2 
29. 264 70 24 8 6 . 429 = 429 7 22 17 l 2 2 19 
30. 171 40 92 33 69 405 39 444 5 BB ll 1 2 2 13 
31. 101 24 5 131 1 6l4 3 l 7%, 
32. 206 62 17 > @&  __ 312 10 217 141 2 2 3 174 
33. 37 | 7 2 2 yy 2% 
34. 217 + 107 66 21 14 7 425 ; 425 13 22 21 2 3 3 24 
35 107 33 5 4 18 167 . 167 ae aig 3 1 8 
1 390 =: 166 (Tot. 76) 1216 1848 ... 2860 48 28 54 6 6 60 
2 51 27 3 94. 94 7 2 8 1 l 9 
3 138 71 12 221 64 308 «614 2 14 4 4 18 
4. 157 99 12 9 415 692 692 15 6 17 2 2 3 20 
5 58 ] 27 21 107 107 5 5 6 2 2 8 
1. Rom. Cath. 110 27 235 8 8 
2. Lutheran 95 20 eee 242 |» 357 14 3 15 2 2 17 
3. Un.Ch.Can. 81 46 mae. sean) ee 13)... 131 8 8 13 5 5 18 
56 36 136 130 3. 13 
5. 144 35 6 185 101 18 
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I. Institutions Added Since 1960 Junior College Directory 


California College of the Siskiyous, Weed 


Florida Brevard Junior College, Cocoa 
*Carver Junior College, Cocoa 
*Dade County Junior College, Miami 
*Indian River Junior College, Ft. Pierce 
*Junior College of Broward County, Ft. Lauderdale 
*Lincoln Junior College, Ft. Pierce 
*Suwannee River Junior College, Madison 
St. Leo College, St. Leo 
Illinois Bloom Community College, Chicago Heights 
*Canton Junior College, Canton 
*Chicago City Junior College—Bogan Branch 
Trinity Christian College, Worth 
Massachusetts “Berkshire Community College, Pittsfield 
New Jersey Monmouth College (Associate Degree Program), West Long Branch 
New York *Nassau Community College, Mineola 
*Queensborough Community College, Bayside 
*Rockland Community College, Suffern 
*Suffolk Community College, Lake Ronkonkoma 


Ohio Lourdes Junior College, Sylvania 
Pennsylvania Baptist Institute of Christian Workers, Bryn Mawr 
Texas Mary Allen College, Crockett 


Tyler District College, Tyler 


II. Institutions Dropped Since 1960 Junior College Directory 


1. No longer fits policy for inclusion (see Introduction): 


Alabama Alabama State College Branch, Mobile 

St. Joseph’s Junior College, Holy Trinity 
-Connecticut Our Lady of the Angels Junior College, Enfield 
Illinois St. Henry Preparatory Seminary, Belleville 
Indiana Indiana University Extension Centers: 


Calumet Center, East Chicago 
Earlham College, Richmond 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 
Indianapolis 
Kokomo 
SouthBend-Mishawaka 
Southeastern, Jeffersonville 
Vincennes 

Purdue University Extension Centers: 
Calument Center, Hammond 


* Began operation 1960. 
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Fort Wayne Center 

Marott Center, Indianapolis 

Purdue-Barker Center, Michigan City 
Victory Noll Junior College, Huntington 


Maryland State Teachers Colleges at: 
Frostburg 

Salisbury 

Towson 
Michigan St. Joseph’s Seminary, Grand Rapids 
Ohio University of Toledo Junior College, Toledo 
Pennsylvania Franciscan Preparatory Seminary, Hollidaysburg 
Virginia Virginia Theological Seminary and College, Lynchburg 
Wisconsin St. Francis Junior Seminary, Milwaukee 


2. Has become a senior college: 


Arkansas Little Rock University, Little Rock 
Georgia West Georgia College, Carrollton 
Illinois North Park College, Chicago 
lowa Graceland College, Lamoni 
Kentucky Cumberland College, Williamsburg 
Pikeville College, Pikeville 
Maine Ricker College, Houlton 
T exas Arlington State College, Arlington 
Virginia College of William and Mary, Norfolk Division 
3. Closed: 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania State University Center at New Castle 


4. Evening junior colleges no longer separate from their day counterparts: 
California Fullerton Evening Junior College 

.Napa Evening Junior College 

San Jose Evening Junior College 
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TABLE II 
Summary by States—AIl Junior Colleges 


Enrollment Faculty 
Total (1959-60) 
Total 1959 Cumulative Instr. & Admin. 
No. of Junior Colleges Membership (as of Summer (Junel,1959— (Full-Time 
State Total Public Private in AAJC Oct. 15, 1959) Session May 31,1960) Equivalent) 
Alabama ............. 7 7 7 1661 185 1912 129 
Alaska 5 4 l 4 1542 26 2195 501% 
Arizona 2 2 2 5793 2386 8179 118 
Arkansas ._. 4 l 3 3 1405 313 1745 66 
California 69 63 6 53 283741 59094 371757 245 
Canal Zone . l l 1 285 260 545 124% 
Colorado 8 7 l 8 6442 190 9060 33114 
-Connecticut _.. 6 6 5 6763 1659 9088 308), 
Delaware ....... ] l l 295 295 28 
Dist. of Columbia 7 7 6 3352 462 3464 283), 
Florida _........... 28 23 5 17 16321 3531 23328 921 
Georgia .... . 18 8 10 15 7419 1453 9423 421 
Guam l l wn | 861 165 1026 31 
Hawaii 2 2 2 617 813 60 
Idaho 5 3 2 3 5320 703 6096 209 
Illinois . 31 20 11 18 30616 3151 41077 9651, 
Indiana . 2 l l l 601 173 774 43 
Iowa . 22 16 6 20 11277 510 12042 351 
Kansas 20 14 6 20 6523 249 7646 337 
Kentucky . YQ 1 8 8 2068 781 2742 154, 
Louisiana l 0 l 1 75 75 13 
Maine .._.. 4 l 3 2 1162 270 1432 82 
Maryland 17 10 7 13 5618 461 7181 38414 
Massachusetts _. 22 4 18 18 13306 690 14203 761% 
Michigan _... 18 16 2 18 26266 3425 30491 907 
Minnesota . 12 Q 3 1] 7758 92 9668 231% 
Mississippi . 27 17 10 19 8993 1513 10225 734 
Missouri __. 19 7 12 17 10962 1225 12215 78614 
Montana ..... 2 2 ss 2 516 96 612 17 
Nebraska . 5 4 1 4 1790 319 2454 87 
New Hampshire. 1 0 l 1 537 537 67 
New Jersey .... 10 1 9 6 3824 1018 4811 272 
New Mexico . 2 2 0 ] 356 356 44 
New York _ 47 24 23 24 38162 1605 41759 19521, 
North Carolina . 23 5 18 20 8940 1411 10560 661 
North Dakota 4 4 0 4 1892 274 2360 124 
Ohio 7 0 7 7 2428 982 3553 13614 
Oklahoma 16 13 3 1] 6905 375 8341 452\, 
Oregon 4 2 2 4 3262 276 3661 177% 
Pennsylvania 33 15 18 12 13110 1313 14925 791 
Puerto Rico 1 i) l l 825 8 883 52 
Rhode Island l 0 l ] 376 95 552 19 
South Carolina ) 0 9 8 1782 83 1970 129 
South Dakota... _ 3 0 3 2 332 75 417 34, 
Tennessee .. 6 0 6 6 1591 218 1776 107% 
Texas 47 35 12 42 44790 12826 60442 2062 
Utah 4 4 0 4 4907 1172 7712 20514 
Vermont 2 0 2 2 821 as 821 681, 
Virginia 14 3 11 12 5521 480 6036 3941, 
Washington 11 10 ] 10 18134 1444 27043 654, 
West Virginia 3 l 2 3 1807 341 2205 100 
Wisconsin 35 31 4 2 7915 844 9547 416 
Wyoming  § 5 0 4 2962 64 4061 115 
TOTALS _... 663 390 273 486 640527 108288 816071 251051 
Canada 5 2 3 2 1038 101 1139 74 
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TABLE Ill 


Summary by States—Public Junior Colleges 


Enrollment Faculty 
No. of Total (1959-60) 
Public 1959 Cumulative Instr. & Admin. 
Junior Membership Total (as of Summer (June 1, 1959- (Full-Time 
State Colleges in AAJC Oct. 15, 1959) Session May 31,1960) Equivalent) 
3 1436 2063 401, 
Arizona ae 2 2 5793 2386 8179 118 
Arkansas ] 151 151 12 
63 50 282472 58720 370114 7135% 
Canal Zone ....... ] ] 285 2 545 12% 
7 7 5893 190 8507 268% 
Florida 23 13 13070 2470 18739 721% 
Georgia 8 8 4930 1154 6676 257 
yuam 1 861 165 1026 31 
I 3 2 4150 225 4500 129 
Illinois 20 12 28820 2893 38896 780 
1 577 152 729 37 
owa 16 15 9519 325 9966 192 
Kansas 14 14 5697 249 6602 230 
Kentucky 1 1 587 129 716 17% 
Maine ......... l 0 673 270 943 26 
Maryland . =n 10 10 39416 22 5370 223 
Massachusetts ........................... 4 2 1053 0 1115 584 
Michigan .... 16 16 25912 3425 30137 87114 
Minnesota 7223 19 9081 167 
Mississippi ..... 17 16 7677 1163 8693 541 
Missouri ....... 7 7 6581 1015 7667 311% 
Montana 2 2 516 96 612 17 
Nebraska ..............0.....0.... 4 3 1654 319 2318 68 
New Jersey _............ ] l 711 203 822 44 
New Mexico ...................... 2 l 356 356 44 
New York . 16 34854 1282 38248 1531% 
North Carolina. 4 2081 751 3029 117 
North Dakota ..... 4 1892 274 2360 124 
Oklahoma 13 6377 375 7737 404 
seer 2 1158 148 1298 113% 
Pennsylvania 0.000.000.0000... 15 ] 7258 586 8430 344 
35 31 41909 11752 56342 18641 
eee 4 4907 1172 7712 205%, 
Washington 00000. «(10 10 18079 1387 26966 6471, 
l 644 111 812 45 
Wisconsin 31 l 6504 109 7660 305 
Wyoming ......... 4 2962 64 4061 115 
TOTALS ..... 390 285 551760 94615 712224 182861, 
Canada ......... 0 315 101 416 31 
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TABLE IV 


Summary by States—Private Junior Colleges 


Enrollment Faculty 
No. of Total (1959-60) 
Private 1959 Cumulative Instr. & Admin. 
Junior Membership Total (as of Summer (June 1, 1959- ( Full-Time 

State Colleges in AAJC  —_-— Oct. 15, 1959) Session May 31, 1960) Equivalent) 
Alabama 7 7 1661 185 1912 129 
Alaska l l 106 26 132 10 
Arkansas 3 2 1254 313 1574 54 
California 6 3 1269 374 1643 109%, 
Colorado l l 549 553 6 
Connecticut . 6 5 6763 1659 9088 3081, 
Delaware ............. ] l 295 295 28 
Dist. of Columbia 7 6 3352 462 3464 28314 
Florida . 5 4 3251 1061 4589 199\, 
Georgia 10 7 2489 299 2747 164 
Hawaii 2 2 617 813 60 
Idaho 2 l 1170 478 1596 80 
Illinois 11 1796 258 2181 185% 
Indiana l 24 21 45 
Iowa | _ 6 5 1758 185 2076 159 
oe 6 6 826 1044 107 
Kentucky 8 7 1481 652 2026 137 
Louisiana . 1 l 75 75 13 
Maine 3 2 489 489 56 
Maryland , 7 3 1672 139 1811 161% 
Massachusetts - 18 16 12253 690 13088 703 
Michigan 2 2 354 0 354 351, 
Minnesota .... 3 2 535 73 587 641, 
Mississippi . 10 3 1316 350 1532 193 
Missouri _.. 12 10 4381 212 4548 75 
Nebraska 136 136 19 
New Hampshire . ] l 537 537 67 
New Jersey . ) 5 3113 815 3989 228 
New York .......... 23 8 3308 323 3511 42] 
North Carolina . 18 16 6859 660 7531 544 
Ohio 7 7 2428 982 3553 136% 
Oklahoma 3 2 528 604 48l, 
Oregon 2 2 2104 128 2363 64 
Pennsylvania 18 ll 5852 727 6495 447 
Puerto Rico .... l l 825 8 883 52 
Rhode Island l 1 376 95 552 19 
South Carolina . ) 8 1782 83 1970 129 
South Dakota 3 2 332 75 417 341% 
Tennessee 6 6 1591 218 1776 107% 
Texas . 12 1] 2881 1074 4100 19714 
Vermont . 2 2 821 821 68, 
Virginia ll 1] 2929 26 2990 278 
Washington l 55 57 17 7 
West Virginia .... 2 2 1163 230 1393 55 
Wisconsin . 4 l 1411 735 1887 1]1 

TOTALS .... 273 201 88767 13673 103847 6818 
Canada 3 ] 723 0 723 80 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


James W. Reyno.ps, Editor 


MarRIon KENNEDY, Associate Editor 
EDITORIAL BOARD 


Representing the Regional Junior College Associations 


Bonnie E. Cong 
barlotte College 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


CuHarwes E. 
Rochester Junior College 


Horace WuBBEN 
Mesa College 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Freperick C. Ferry 
Pine Manor Junior College 


Joun L. Crarxe 


Ricks College 
Rexburg, Idabo 


Puiuie 


Harcum Junior College 


Rochester, Minnesota Wellesley, sachbusetts Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON Reece D. McLENDON 
of California ~~ i Junior College 
eles ississippi 
BOOK REVIEW EDITORS 
James BLasiIno . V. ack C. TRELOAR 


Pueble College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Kermit CRAWLEY 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missou 


Epmonp M. 
Bradford Junior College 
ford, Massachusetts 


ars Hill College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 


Henry 
Harcum Junior College 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Luis M. Morton, Jr. 
Odessa College 
Odessa, Texas 


inds Junior College 


Raymond, Mississippi 


Meyer WEINBERG 
Wright Junior College 


bicago, Illinois 


Tuomas Y. WHITLEY 


Columbus College 


Columbus, Georgia 
Jouns H. Harrinoton Ione PETERSEN 
Division Pueblo College Vaanon E. W 
Les Angeles Bead Education Mars Hill College 
Les Angeles, ifornia Mars Hill, North Carolina 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


OFFICERS 
LITTLEFIELD, President Oscar H. Eprnozr, Jr., Vice-President 


y W. 
Junior College of Connecticut Mt. San Antonio College 
geport, Connecticut Walnut, California 


Epmunp J. Graazen, Jn., Executive Director R. I. Mevanp, Convention Secretary 
Washington, D. C. Austin Junior College 
Austin, Minnesota 
C. C. Cortvert, Chairman 
Council on Research and Service 
The y of Texas 


exas 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


P. Cuaries L. HARMAN BENTLEY 
Weber College Bluefield College Worcester Junior College 
Ogden, Ut Blueheld, Virginia Worcester, Massachusetts 

Marvin C. Knupson KENNETH FREEMAN DonaLp E. Deyo 

Pueblo Junior College Christian College Montgomery Junior College 
Pueblo, Colorado Columbia, Missouri Takoma Park, 
Brit J. Prarest 


American River Junior College 
Sacramento, California 


COUNCIL ON RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Bonnie E: Cons, Editorial Board © ROBERT HANNELLY Instruction 


Charlotte College Phoenix, College 
Charlotte, North Carolina Phoenix, Arizona 
Freperic T. Gites, Administration Kenneth G. Sxaccs, Legislation 
Everett Junior College Chipola Junior College 
Everett, Washingtoz Marianna, Florida 
MArvIN K. Peterson, Curriculum ELEANOR Tupper, Student Personnel 
New Haven College Endicott Junior College 


New Haven, Connecticut Beverly, Massachusetts 
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PSYCHOLOGY TEACHING READING 


‘a by HENRY P. SMITH, University of 
Kansas, and EMERALD DECHANT, 
Fort Hays, Kansas State College 
May 1961 Text price: $6.75 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE 


Second Edition 


by WALTER A. FRIEDLANDER, Michi- 
gan State University 
1960 608 pp. Text price: $7.50 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. JCJ 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ 


GOLDEN AGES OF THE THEATER 


og by KENNETH MACGOWAN and WILLIAM 
ee MELNITZ, both of University of 
| California, Los Angeles 


1959 166 pp. List price: $1.95 
A SPECTRUM PAPERBACK 


; FUNCTIONAL LESSONS IN SINGING 

by IVAN TRUSLER, University of 

Delaware, and WALTER EHRET, 

‘ Scarsdale (N.Y.) High School 

4 1960 134 pp. Text Price: $3.95 | 
paperbound 
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